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Rwanda plan will fail - UN 


The UN’s refugee agency condemned 
Boris Johnson’s plan to send asylum 
seekers to Rwanda yesterday as “a 
symbolic gesture” that would be 
unworkable in practice. 

Speaking to the Guardian, Gillian 
Triggs, an assistant high com- 
missioner at the UNHCR, said the 
proposed arrangement would only 


accommodate a few hundred people 
ayear, making it extremely expensive 
as wellas illegal and discriminatory. 

Ministers insisted yesterday that 
the scheme would save money in 
the “longer term”, despite a reported 
cost of up to £30,000 per person. 
But government insiders said the 
expected torrent of legal battles could 
leave it costing substantially more, 
with some predicting it could take 
two years before anybody was flown 
to Rwanda. 


Home Office sources said they 
were braced for judicial reviews and 
awave of immigration tribunals over 
the lawfulness of attempts to off- 
shore asylum seekers who cross the 
Channel on small boats. 

There are two appeal stages for 
judicial reviews and three for chal- 
lenges through an immigration 
tribunal, casting more doubt on Boris 
Johnson’s stated plan to move peo- 
ple to the central African country in 
the next six weeks. 


The home secretary, Priti Patel, 
signed a “ministerial direction” 
authorising the policy to be imple- 
mented despite an objection on 
spending grounds from her depart- 
ment’s permanent secretary. AHome 
Office source said it was issued 
because the policy’s long-term sav- 
ings could “not be quantified with 
certainty” but Patel did not want to 
let “alack of precise modelling” hold 
the decision back. 

Downing Street has said it expects 


that thousands ofasylum seekers will 
berelocated within the first few years 
of the scheme. 

Triggs accused the UK of “attempt- 
ing to shift its burden to a developing 
country” and warned the arrange- 
ment signed off by Patel “would not 
comply with the UK’s international 
legal responsibilities”, adding: “All 
the indications are that it will be 
unworkable.” She continued: “We 
want to end the vulnerabil- 4 
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Crowds watch a Good Friday performance of the Passion of Jesus by the Wintershall Players in Trafalgar Square, London puotocraPu: PETER NICHOLLS/REUTERS 
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shut down London bridges 


Damien Gayle 


Several central London bridges, 
including Waterloo, Blackfriars and 
Westminster, were shut down yes- 
terday by protesting Extinction 
Rebellion activists. 

The group carried out a series 
of protests throughout the week 
demanding an end to fossil fuels. Yes- 
terday afternoon, activists staged a 
series of sit-ins on the bridges, cutting 
off some of the main traffic arteries 
of the capital. 

For one period Blackfriars bridge 
was held by a single 76-year-old 
woman wholay down inthe road and 
refused to move. Lucy Harding, from 
Reading, said she had first learned 
about the climate crisis from her step- 
son in 1976. 

“That’s a long time to know that 
we are in danger and it has been really 
frightening to see it coming closer 
and closer, seeing tipping point after 


tipping point pass,” Harding said. “It’s 
awful to be 76, to actually see the end 
of my life coming, and knowing what 
has been left behind.” 

About two dozen officers from City 
of London police surrounded Hard- 
ing, who said she was determined to 
be arrested. However, she voluntar- 
ily ended her blockade after officers 
refused to pick her up and threatened 
tocallan ambulance to take her away. 

In a statement, XR said: “We’re 
calling for an immediate end to new 
fossil fuel investments as part of the 
rebellion and ongoing actions by Just 
Stop Oil continue.” Met police said 
they were on scene and working to 
manage the impact. 

Elsewhere, several oil companies 
obtained civil injunctions to stop 
climate protesters while dozens of 
climate protesters were charged after 
launching synchronised actions tar- 
geting three key fuel distribution 
terminals early yesterday morning. 

The energy minister Greg Hands 
said: “While we value the right to 


peaceful protest, it is crucial that 
these donot cause disruption to peo- 
ple’s everyday lives. That’s why I’m 
pleased to see oil companies taking 
action to secure injunctions at their 
sites, working with local police forces 
to arrest those whobreak the lawand 
ensure deliveries of fuel can continue 
as normal.” 

Activists were arrested at the 
Kingsbury oil terminal in Stafford- 
shire, and the Inter terminal in 
Grays and the Navigator terminal in 
West Thurrock, which supply petrol 
stations across the south-east. 


‘How come I'm the 
one being persecuted 
with BEIS still issuing 


fossil fuel licences?’ 


Emma Smart Detainee 
staging hunger strike 


Meanwhile a scientist arrested 
for taking part in an XR action at the 
Department for Business, Energy 
and Industrial Strategy (BEIS) was 
on hunger and thirst strike last night 
after being held by police for more 
than 40 hours. 

Emma Smart, 44, a marine biolo- 
gist who has previously taken action 
with Insulate Britain, had had noth- 
ing to eat or drink since Thursday 
morning, according to her husband, 
Andy Smith. Smart was one of nine 
scientists arrested at BEIS on Wednes- 
day, and was pictured on the front 
page of the Guardian the following 
day. But while the rest were released, 
she was being kept ina cell at Charing 
Cross police station until she couldbe 
brought before acourt this morning. 

Her hunger strike was in protest at 
the conditions in which she was being 
kept, Smith said. She was being held 
in a windowless cell, with the lights 
on 24 hoursa day. 

Inamessage to the Guardian from 
inside her cell, relayed by Smith, 
Smart said: “How come I’m the one 
being persecuted here for committing 
criminal damage with BEIS stillissu- 
ing new fossil fuel licences which will 
cause damage to the environment 
and future generations?” 

Smith said the Metropolitan police 
had initially refused to release his 
wife because they wrongly said she 
was breaking bail conditions by tak- 
ing part in the protest. Afterrealising 
those bail conditions did not apply 
and were no longer in force, police 
then decided they would hold her 
because they deemed her “a serial 
bail condition breaker”, Smith said. 

He added: “Normally when they 
do things like this it is for people that 
have committed crimes that impact 
onsociety heavily, abusive crimes or 
domestic violence or stuff like that - 
if there is a continued risk. 

“In this instance she was arrested 
for quite a minor crime of criminal 
damage on a government building.” 

Aspokesperson for the Met police 
said: “Decisions regarding bail are 
taken on a case by case basis and 
consider a range of matters includ- 
ing, but not limited to, whether there 
is arisk to the public or the person 
detained, the likelihood of someone 
not complying with any bail condi- 
tions or absconding and any previous 
history of offending while on bail.” 
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Julian Borger 
Washington 


Russia sent a formal warning tothe US 
not to provide more arms to Ukraine 
orit could face “unpredictable conse- 
quences”, it has been reported. 

According tothe Washington Post, 
Moscow senta diplomatic note warn- 
ing that US and Nato deliveries ofthe 
“most sensitive” weapons systems 
to Ukraine were adding fuel to the 
conflict there and could bring “unpre- 
dictable consequences”. 


A spokesperson said the state 
department would not confirm 
any diplomatic correspondence as 
a matter of course, and made clear 
that the US would continue to send 
arms to Ukraine. 

“What we can confirm is that, 
along with allies and partners, we 
are providing Ukraine with billions 
of dollars’ worth of security assis- 
tance, which our Ukrainian partners 
are using to extraordinary effect 
to defend their country against Rus- 
sia’s unprovoked aggression and 
horrific acts of violence,” the spokes- 
person said. 

Russian officials did not respond 
to a request for comment. 

The US is preparing to send the 
latest $800m (£610m) tranche of mili- 
tary aid to Ukraine, bringing to $2.6bn 
the total since the start of the war. 

The Biden administration has 
also made clear that it is sending 
increasingly heavy and sophisticated 
equipment - including helicopters, 


aerial and marine drones, and long- 
range 155mm howitzers - while 
training Ukrainian soldiers in their 
operation. 

The US is also sending additional 
anti-tank and anti-aircraft missiles of 
the sort that have contributed to the 
war effort so far in Ukraine. 

The Ukrainians claim to have sunk 
the Russian Black Sea fleet flagship, 
the Moskva, on Thursday using 
Ukrainian-developed Neptune mis- 
siles. The UK has promised to send 
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tank weapon in Kyiv’s outskirts 


more anti-ship missiles to replenish 
stockpiles. 

Military experts believe that 
Ukraine’s anti-ship missile systems 
are what have, thus far, deterred Rus- 
sia from attempting an amphibious 
landing near the port city of Odesa. 

It is unclear whether Moscow has 
sent similar diplomatic notes to Euro- 
pean countries. 

On Thursday the German vice- 
chancellor, Robert Habeck, appeared 
to back down on earlier demands for 
the Ukrainian army to be provided 
with what it needed as soon as pos- 
sible. Habeck cited concerns about 
reprisals. “Heavy weapons are syn- 
onymous with tanks, and all Nato 
countries have so far ruled this out 
to not become targets themselves,” 
the vice-chancellor told Politico. 

However, the Czech Republic has 
already sent T-72 tanks and armoured 
personnel carriers to Ukraine. 


Moskva attack, page 18 > 
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chefs are taking 


their Michelin 


stars into orbit 


hena trio 
of paying 
customers and 
their astronaut 
chaperone 
were blasted 
off to the International Space 
Station (ISS), their voyage was 
hailed as a milestone for the 
commercialisation of spaceflight. 
For the Michelin-starred Spanish 
chef José Andrés, however, the 
mission ushered in another - albeit 
more niche - breakthrough: the 
first time paella was sent into orbit. 
“Astronauts from different 
countries and nationalities and 
backgrounds... are all going to be 
eating, at once, paella Valenciana,” 
he said on social media. “And this 
makes me so proud.” 
Andrés is the latest in a string 
of top chefs around the world 
who have turned their attention 
to space food and are seeking to 
push fine dining beyond a frontier 
long marked by offerings such as 


dehydrated versions of macaroni 
cheese or prawn cocktail. 

Among the first to pioneer chef- 
approved space food were the 
renowned French chefs Thierry 
Marx and Alain Ducasse, each of 
whom carved outa repertoire of 
space-ready classics dishes that 
ranged from beef bourguignon to 
almond tarts. 

Several of Spain’s top chefs have 
gone further, seeking to take their 
brand of boundary-pushing cuisine 
into space. Last year Angel Leon of 
the Aponiente restaurant, which 
has three Michelin stars, proffered 
to Nasaa nutrient-dense dish of 
rice cooked in collagen extracted 
from fish scales and flavoured with 
freeze-dried plankton. 

Andoni Luis Aduriz of the top- 
ranked Mugaritz, meanwhile, 
has sought to recast freeze-dried 
creations such as amarshmallow- 
like cauliflower with strawberry 
cream as the perfect space 
food, marrying nutrition and 
functionality while also playing 
to asense of taste that can at 
times be dulled by microgravity 
conditions. He pointed to the 


¥ Astronauts Mark Vande Hei, 
Shane Kimbrough, Aki Hoshide and 
Megan McArthur grew peppers on 
the ISS. Current astronauts are set to 
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commercialisation of space to 
explain the interest. “Until now 
space travel was done by men and 
women who were very trained to 
have a spartan spirit and mentally 
prepared to live in extreme 
situations,” he said. 

With companies such as Blue 
Origin and Virgin Galactic looking 
to court deep-pocketed passengers, 
this profile is set to change. “We’re 
talking about people who will likely 
not want to do without anything 
and who will want to eat well,” 
said Aduriz. 

He saw the discussion on space 
travel as one that would intensify in 
the coming years. 

“Pm convinced that our species, 
especially in the long term, will 
be spending much more time in 
space. And they will colonise some 
spaces,” said Aduriz. “And then 
food will be an important tool 
related to the mental health of the 
people who are there.” 

The entry of chefs into an area 
long dominated by food scientists, 
however, is far from aseamless 
transition. The team behind 
Andrés spent more than a year 


: geta more appetising meal than 

: the liquefied pot roast endured by 

: 1960s Gemini astronauts, below left 
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tweaking the paella and secreto 
de cerdo ibérico con pisto - a cut 

of Iberian pork with tomatoes, 
onions, aubergine and peppers 

- that were sent to space, said 
Charisse Grey, who leads research 
and development for the chef’s 
ThinkFoodGroup. 

“Food scientists think alot about 
nutrition. They think a lot about 
calories,” said Grey. “My goalis to 
meet your palate’s expectations 
for food.” 

The rules were strict: dishes had 
to be nutritious, survive microbe- 
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killing sterilisation of 121C (252F) 
and largely avoid the use of free- 
floating liquids. 

“Things that are crumbly, like 
cookies and chips, won’t make it 
up there because if there’s little 
crumbs that come off it while 
you're eating, they just float into 
space and can get caught up in the 
air filtration systems and create 
issues,” said Grey. 

There was also no escaping the 
foil-laminated pouch used to serve 
the meals. “I recall one of my first 
conversations that Ihad with Nasa 
and some of the food scientists ... 
They were, like, “You have to let go 
of the feeling that the food has to 
look good,” 

While the team had yet to hear 
any feedback from the ISS crew, 
Grey said she was impressed by 
how the dishes had turned out. 

“I won’t say that they’re perfect 
and I won’t say that they’re exactly 
what you would get out ofa paella 
pan, as you can’t mimic the actual 
cooking process of the paella pan or 
the stew process of a pot,” she said. 
“But they’re probably some of the 
best meals I’ve had out of'a pouch.” 


Space mice help solve mystery 
of astronauts’ kidney stones 


I Davis 
Science correspondent 


When astronauts travel into space 
they can expect some extraordinary 
new experiences. But they may also 
faceamore mundane and potentially 
mission-ending one: kidney stones. 

According to Nasa, kidney stones 
have been reported more than 30 


times by astronauts returning to 
Earth. Nowresearchers are beginning 
to unpick why space travel is linked 
to the painful condition. 

“The pain of passing a kidney stone 
is the worst you can experience,” said 
Dr Stephen Walsh, honorary con- 
sultant in nephrology at University 
College London, who is involved in 
the research. “There is one cosmo- 
naut who got renal colic [a stone 


blocked in the urinary tract] in orbit 
and they almost had to de-orbit him.” 
It is known that spending time in 
microgravity is linked to a drop in 
bone density, one possible explana- 
tion for the buildup of mineral-rich 
kidney stones in astronauts, with 
dehydration another potential cause. 
The team is analysing the kidneys 
of 10 mice that were on the Inter- 
national Space Station (ISS) in late 
2020, and the kidneys of 20 exposed 
to galactic cosmic radiation in Earth 
laboratories. They compared these 
kidneys to those of control mice. 
The team has early indications that 
the radiation - whichincludes gamma 


radiation and high energy particles 
- may cause damage to DNA in the 
kidneys and affect the transport and 
metabolism of fats. The research- 
ers said there were signs of changes 
in proteins around the kidney cells, 
possibly adaptation or damage. 
Mice exposed to the radiation had 
lower levels of proteins involved in 
transporting ions such as those of 
sodium, calcium, and phosphate. The 
findings hint at damage to the power- 
houses of cells - the mitochondria. 
A key component of the kidney, the 
proximal tubular cells, relies entirely 
onthe energy mitochondria produce. 
“When the proximal tubular cells 


go down, you might make it to Mars, 
but we recommend dialysis on the 
way back,” Walsh said. 

There were similar results for the 
mice on the ISS. “That’s surprising,” 
said Dr Keith Siew, a renal specialist at 
UCL. The lab mice were given a dose 
equivalent to a year and a half trip 
to Mars; the ISS mice were on board 
for only a month. The team believes 
it is possible microgravity could be 
increasing the radiation’s impact. 

The study may have a wider use. 
“We're seeing increases of kidney 
stones occurring on Earth,” Siew said. 
Improving ways toidentify how and 
why they form could bring benefits. 
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Expensive, illegal 
and unworkable: 


UNHCR's verdict 
on Rwanda plan 


@ Continued from page 1 


people trafficking, and of course we 
want to stop people drowning, but 
we strongly disagree with victimising 
the very people whoneed protection. 
There should instead be an increase 
in legal pathways to the UK.” 

The proposals seemed designed to 
appeal to anti-migrant sentiment in 
the UK, she suggested. 

“We are a politically neutral, 
humanitarian body it’s not really 
for me to comment on the poli- 
tics,” Triggs said. “But we are in an 
environment in which populist gov- 
ernments will appeal to right wing, 
anti-migrant sentiment and this 
would presumably be part of that.” 

Two former Tory international 
development secretaries voiced 
their opposition to the policy yes- 
terday, and cast doubt on whether 
the government would successfully 
fly anybody to Rwanda. 

Rory Stewart told the Guardian 
there was a “very strong possibility 
it’s complete pie in the sky” and had 
been “rushed out to distract people” 
from the prime minister being fined 
by police for attending a Downing 
Street party that broke Covid laws. 

Stewart said when he was in gov- 
ernment, it was hard enough to 
remove citizens of some countries 
back to their place of birth. 

“It’s a completely extraordi- 
nary thing to be doing and I think 
legal challenges will mean they 
won’t make it onto the planes,” he 
predicted. 

Having visited Rwanda earlier this 
month, Stewart added it was “one of 
the very poorest countries on earth” 
anda “particularly extreme environ- 
ment into which to put people”. 

The Conservative MP Andrew 
Mitchell said it was an impractical, 
immoral and incredibly expensive 
plan. “The costs are eye-watering,” 
he told the BBC. 

“You're going tosend people 6,000 
miles into central Africa - it looked 
when it was discussed in parlia- 
ment before that it would actually 
be cheaper to put each asylum seeker 
in the Ritz hotel in London.” 

Triggs also warned that the UK 
was introducing a discriminatory 


A 
A Gillian Triggs, an assistant high 
commissioner at the UNHCR 


approach towards refugees, offer- 
ing an uncapped scheme for people 
coming from Ukraine and a “draco- 
nian” system for refugees from other 
countries. “At the political level, we 
are seeing levels of discrimination,” 
Triggs said. 

“We are deeply concerned the pro- 
cesses appear to be discriminatory. 
One of the fundamental principles 
of international law is non discrim- 
ination on the grounds of race or 
ethnicity or nationality.” 

Triggs hoped the popular support 
among Britons for the plan to house 
Ukrainian refugees would encourage 
the government torethinkits propos- 
als. She said: “We saw an outpouring 
of sympathy and generosity by the 
British people themselves. So we see 
this announcement as out of char- 
acter with British values. We hope 
that the public response will help to 
ameliorate the negative aspects of 
this proposal with Rwanda.” 

Johnson was sent a letter by 150 
British organisations supporting ref- 
ugees that warned the prime minister 
that the plan would “cause immense 
suffering” and “result in more, not 
fewer, dangerous journeys - leav- 
ing more people at risk of being 
trafficked”. 

The signatories, including the 
Joint Council for the Welfare of 
Immigrants, LGBT+ refugee advo- 
cates Rainbow Migration and Hope 
not Hate, said Rwanda had “a poor 
record on human rights” and the 
most vulnerable people were set to 
“bear the brunt”. 

Alf Dubs, a Labour peer who was 
a child refugee, told the Guardian 
he expected there would be “quite a 
battle” over the issue. The Bishop of 
Durham, who also sits in the House 
of Lords, has signalled his opposition 
tothe policy, saying itis “wronginso 
many ways”. 

The Home Office minister Tom 
Pursglove defended the Rwanda 
initiative, saying it would “crush” 
the business model of people smug- 
glers and lower the costs of housing 
all those that arrived in the UK viaan 
unauthorised route, which he said 
ran to £5m per day. 

Hesaid on top ofthe £120m already 
committed to fund the scheme, “we 
will continue to make contribu- 
tions to Rwanda as they process the 
cases, in a manner that is similar to 
the amount of money we are spend- 
ing on this currently here in the UK”. 

Pursglove added: “But longer 
term, by getting this under control, 
it should help us to save money. 

“We are spending £5m per day 
accommodating individuals who 
are crossing in hotels. That is not sus- 
tainable and is not acceptable and we 
have to get that under control.” 
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‘sanctuary’ deal will be fought in Lords 


Aubrey Allegretti 


Ministers will face a fierce battle in 
parliament over plans to force some 
asylum seekers to be relocated to 
Rwanda, a Labour peer and former 
child refugee has vowed. 

Alf Dubs, who was brought to Brit- 
ain from Czechoslovakia on one of 
the Kindertransport trains in 1939, 
said the government was trying to 
“ride roughshod” over international 
agreements designed to help people 
seeking sanctuary. 

Following the announcement 
that many of those who arrive in 
the UK on small boats from across 
the Channel will be removed and 
settled in Rwanda, Lord Dubs said 
peers would fight against the “awful, 
shocking decision” when legislation 
is introduced. 

“T think it’s a way of getting rid 
of people the government doesn’t 
want, dumping them in a distant 
African country, and they’ll have no 


chance of getting out of there again,” 
he said. “I think it’s a breach of the 
1951 Geneva convention on refugees. 
You can’tjust shunt them around like 
unwanted people.” 

While Conservative MPs have 
largely welcomed the policy as away 
to try to avoid desperate migrants 
being exploited by people-trafficking 
gangs and to curtail the record-high 
numbers of crossings, Dubs said there 
would probably be legal challenges 
and fierce resistance from peers. 

He pointed toanamendment tothe 
nationality and borders bill, passedin 
the Lords this month, which limited 
the government’s ability to proceed 
with any offshoring, only allowing it 
to happen with the express permis- 
sion of both chambers in parliament. 

But the amendment is likely to be 
scrapped when the bill returns to the 
Commons next week. 

Asked if the resettlement scheme 
was ever likely to get off the ground, 
given the threat of judicial reviews 
and other court action, Dubs said: 
“I think it’s unlikely. As soon as they 


try and remove one person, I’m sure 
there’ll be a legal challenge, and I’m 
not sure the government will win it.” 

Despite the reported boast of the 
home secretary, Priti Patel, to Tory 
MPs that she would stand up to “lefty 
lawyers”, Dubs said the government 
appeared “quite happy to ride rough- 
shod” over the UK’s commitments 
under the Geneva conventions. 

Hecontinued: “If [Patel] says she’ll 
get rid of the lefty lawyers’ claims, 
well, I think she may have another 
think coming. My understanding is 
that they’re going to have real dif- 
ficulties in getting this through 
anyway.” 

Dubs said that the legislation 
needed to put the deal with Rwanda 
ona legal footing would lead to “a bat- 
tlein parliament”, particularly inthe 
House of Lords. 

Referring to the process when the 
Commons and Lords keep disagree- 
ing and sending bills between them, 
Dubs added: “No doubt, the govern- 
ment will make us sit and then just 
ping-pong it through until they think 
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there will be quite a battle about this.” 

The bishop of Durham, Paul Butler, 
who sits in the Lords, also vowed to 
fight the removals plan. 

Butler said: “The whole idea of 
declaring asylum seekers’ claims as 
inadmissible is wrong. Where asylum 
seekers arrive from or how is irrele- 
vant in international law. 

“Ttis also wrong to apparently pun- 
ish those seeking asylum. It is the 
traffickers who need to be targeted 


AAIf Dubs, a refugee in 1939, said he 
would fight the government’s ‘awful, 
shocking decision’ on asylum claims 


Vv Agroup of people from a small 
boat crossing the Channel are 
helped ashore at Dungeness, Kent 
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and brought to justice for their ter- 
rible crimes.” 

Butler called on the UK not to 
“offload our international responsi- 
bility on to another nation” - warning 
that this action would “effectively be 
conducting state-sponsored traffick- 
ing ourselves if we forcibly remove 
people from our shores to a nation 
these asylum seekers do not know 
and haveno wish to go to for consid- 
eration as asylum seekers”. 

Butler agreed with Dubs that 
the government’s project would be 
“extremely costly”, and said the 
money would be better spent on 
improving the way asylum seekers 
claims were processed in Britain and 
on providing further safe and legal 
routes alongside those that exist 
for Afghans, Ukrainians, and Brit- 
ishnationals overseasin Hong Kong. 

The Home Office said the £120m 
partnership with Rwanda was neces- 
sary because existing approaches had 
failed and there was no single solu- 
tion to tackling migrant crossings in 
the Channel. 

It has praised Rwanda’s “strong 
experience in supporting and inte- 
grating refugees” saying the country 
was “internationally recognised for 
its safety, strong governance, low 
corruption, gender equality and [for 
being] one of the fastest growing 
economies across Africa”. 


Responses 
‘T will die 
here, I can't 
go back 

to Africa 


Nicola Kelly 


People arriving in small boats on the 
Kent coast expressed fear yesterday 
that they would beremoved from the 
UK and transferred to Rwanda, after 
hearing the government’s announce- 
ment that asylum claims would be 
processed offshore. 

“If they send me to Rwanda I will 
not go. I will die here. I will take my 
life” a new arrival from Eritrea said 
yesterday. “Do you know how many 
thousands of miles I travelled to be 
here? How long I was in [the] desert? 
Toreach this point, to be here, we all 
had tomake so many sacrifices. A lot 
of [people] lost their lives on thesea. I 
left my country now. Icannot go back 
to Africa.” 

Another man, who said he was 
from Eritrea too, said: “No one knows 
Africa like we Africans do. Africa is 
Africa - there is no freedom there. 
Rwanda is like Eritrea, it does not 
keep human beings safe. Here in 
Europe, you are free.” 

Of the group of 22 people, all sug- 
gested that they would take their 
own lives rather than face removal 
to Rwanda. 

“One hundred per cent, people will 
lose their lives by themselves,” aman 
from Sudan said. “Some, they will go 
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AA family arrives in Dover yesterday. Refugees spoke of the many sacrifices 


they had already made to reach a place of safety pHotoGRaPH: STUART BROCK/EPA 


up to the hills [the cliffs] here, some 
they will go to the train, to the sea, 
to any place. This one is the human 
rights problem, not only in Rwanda.” 

Amember of the group from Iraqi 
Kurdistan, who were gathering 
around a map, said: “I don’t know 
where Rwanda is - all I know is it is 
dangerous there. Last night I could 
notsleep ... thinking, thinking allthe 
night what will happen to me. Wedo 
not know the culture in Rwanda. It 
is so different from what we know.” 

Many among the group said they 
believed that only new arrivals 
from Africa would be transferred to 
Rwanda; those of other nationalities 
said they felt confident they would 
not be sent there. 

“I come from Iran - the govern- 
ment, they will not send us to Africa 
... only Africans,” aman from Iranian 
Kurdistan said. 

The Eritreans and Sudanese said 
they also believed that only Afri- 
cans would be transferred to Rwanda 
under the new arrangement for asy- 
lum seekers if the government plans 
did go ahead. The group had mixed 


views about whether the prospect of 
removal from the UK would act as a 
deterrent to those people attempting 
to cross the Channel. 

“1 think it will stop people from 
coming here,” an Eritrean man said. 
“Maybe they will decide to stay in 
France, maybe go to Germany.” 

Another man said: “People will 
always want to leave, they will always 
need to live safely.” 

Many said they thought the Rwan- 
dan government had struck the deal 
with the UK for economic reasons. 
“It is for money. Rwanda is a small 
country. It is a poor country. They 
need British money. Itis only for this,” 
said one recent arrival. 

While all the new arrivals yes- 
terday said they hoped the British 
government would drop its plans, 
they thought there was a high like- 
lihood the arrangement would go 
ahead. “Everything, it is easy for 
them. I think they will do it,” one said. 
“Money, it is not a problem here [in 
the UK]. Itis a problem for Rwanda - 
thatis why this is happening. But we 
hope, we hope, they will cancel it.” 


Tortured in Rwanda Journalist 
fears for fate of asylum seekers 


Diane Taylor 


Arefugee who fled torture in Rwanda 
and was given asylum in the UK yes- 
terday criticised government plans to 
fly some asylum seekers to his home 
country. 

The 42-year-old journalist told the 
Guardian that even though he had 
been granted refugee status in this 
country he remained in fear of being 
targeted by Rwandan government 
agents in the UK. 

The man, who lost many family 
members in the country’s 1994 gen- 
ocide, decided to becomea journalist 
after he left school in the country’s 
capital, Kigali, because he had con- 
cerns about corruption within the 
government. He worked for a news- 
paper that was critical of President 
Paul Kagameand his government and 
was later shut down. 

He was accused of being an “enemy 
ofthe state” and was captured while 
trying to flee across the border, blind- 
folded and tortured for four months. 

His torturers - whom he claimed 


had used electric shocks on him - 
tried to get him to reveal the names 
of his journalistic sources working 
for the government, but he refused. 

He said he had managed to escape 
tothe UK, where he had then suffered 
amental breakdown. He claimed asy- 
lum and after a long legal battle was 
granted refugee status, with the 
Home Office accepting his account 
of what had happened to him. 

Government plans to send some 
asylum seekers on a one-way ticket 
to the central African country have 
been roundly condemned as inhu- 
mane and unworkable. 

The prime minister on Thursday 
outlined the proposals to hand an 


‘It’s really shameful 
fora country like the 


UK to be doing this. 
It’s like a business’ 


Rwandan journalist 
Granted asylum in UK 


initial downpayment of £120m to 
Kagame’s administration in the hope 
that it would accept “tens of thou- 
sands” of people. 

“I know ofso many Rwandans who 
have fled the country,” the Rwandan 
journalist said. “Anyone who criti- 
cises Kagame, it is not good forthem. 

“Not so many Rwandans come 
to the UK, but some escape to Ger- 
many, to Belgium or to Holland or to 
other African countries like Zambia 
and Mozambique. Rwanda is a good 
country for image, but not for free- 
dom of speech. I’m really shocked 
that the offshoring to Rwandais hap- 
pening. It is like selling people. 

“It’s really shameful for a country 
like the UK to be doing this. It’s likea 
business,” he said. 

“People will suffer there, but it 
won't stop the smuggling gangs. I 
believe asylum seekers will get bad 
treatment in Rwanda. I live out- 
side London because the Rwandan 
embassy is in London and I don’t 
want to benear them. So many Rwan- 
dans who have left the country live 
in fear wherever they are.” 

He said he was afraid of what 
would happen to himifhe were ever 
sent back to Rwanda. 

“Those who oppose Kagame end 
up in prison. The Rwandan govern- 
ment use torture and violence against 
their opponents.” 
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PM ride out the storm, slowly 


lose steam or run out of luck? 


J Elg 
Chief political correspondent 


oris Johnson is 
reputedly a politician 
with a Lazarus-like 
ability to overcome 
perpetual scandal, 
charm his critics and 
survive bruising stories that would 
sink his rivals. But how might 
this most serious misdeed of his 
political career ultimately play out? 


Johnson’s escape route 

The most perfect scenario for 
Johnson is that the only fixed- 
penalty notice he receives for 
Partygate is the one for a short 
birthday gathering - one that Tory 
whips and spinners have tried 

to portray as an overly punitive 
approach by the Metropolitan 


A A leaked photograph of Boris Johnson and staff allegedly drinking wine 
and eating cheese at Downing Street in May 2020 puorocRaPH: THE GUARDIAN 


police. Even for a politician with as 
much luck as Johnson, that would 
seem far-fetched, given that at least 
three of the most overt apparent 
breaches are yet to be investigated. 
But once MPs have accepted a law- 
breaking PM once, it is easier to do 
it again, a fact the Welsh secretary, 
Simon Hart, made explicit on 
Thursday morning. 

If Johnson can get througha 
week of parliamentary outrage 
and convince MPs he was unclear 
about the nature of the gatherings 
because they took place in the 
workplace that is also his home, he 
may wriggle out of claims he misled 
parliament. He could also dodge 
damage from Sue Gray’s final report 
if it does not reveal substantially 
more than the media coverage - 
MPs will see it as old news. 

Tory MPs are already uneasy 
about deposing a prime minister 
in the midst of the barbaric scenes 
in Ukraine and a further escalatory 
attack by Russia would also make 
them more nervous about moving 
against Johnson. 

“If Russia uses chemical 
weapons when we are in the midst 
of acontest, who will provide the 
leadership to make some incredibly 
important choices?” one MP said. 
“That’s what keeps me awake at 
night over this.” 

The Conservatives may also do 
better in the local elections than 
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Masked Extinction Rebellion 


protesters mock prime minister 
Boris Johnson and his ministers 
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expected because the bar is low. 
Labour already holds a great deal 
of the seats up for grabs this time 
and may not be able to hail masses 
of gains. 

There are some councils where 
the Tories say they are optimistic 
they can make gains - notably 
Sunderland, which would have 
symbolic “red wall” significance. 
The Tories would also get a huge 
boost from victory in the Wakefield 
byelection, which Labour is widely 
expected to win. 

Should Johnson survive beyond 
those polls, itis easy to see him 
cruising to the Tory conference and 
onto the next election. 


A painful impasse 
It is widely expected in Downing 
Street that the prime minister will 
receive at least three more fines 
- perhaps as many as six in total. 
With each disclosure, increasing 
numbers of Conservative MPs 
could reach their limit and call for 
the prime minister to step down. 

But even the most hardened 
rebel MPs admit there is some way 
to go before 54 letters are reached - 
the threshold for Sir Graham Brady 
to calla vote of no confidence in his 
capacity as chair of the backbench 
1922 Committee. 

With aslow pace of disclosures 
from the Met, those letters could 
remain a trickle rather than a flood. 
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Just two MPs - Nigel Mills and Craig 
Whittaker - added their names 

to those calling for Johnson’s 
resignation after he was fined and 
only Mills said he would submit a 
letter. And at least two have been 
withdrawn, from Andrew Bridgen 
and Douglas Ross. 

At the local elections, with 
stillno sign of the Gray report, 
the Tories may still suffer losses 
but dojust enough to be able 
to spin the story of the night as 
Labour’s failure to make enough 
gains. Equally, Labour could win 
Wakefield but only with a small 
swing on alow turnout. 

Though that might be frustrating 
for Labour in the short term, this 
kind of scenario - described by 
one Tory official as a “long slow 
death march” - may arguably most 
benefit Labour in the longer term: a 
prime minister dogged by scandal 
but with internal opponents too 
weak to replace him. 


The PM runs out of luck 

One of the people who held 
Johnson’s fate in his hands this 
week was Rishi Sunak - who could 
have resigned after receiving 

his own fixed-penalty notice to 
denounce the chaos of Johnson’s 
administration. 

The chancellor opted to stay 
put, but any further pressure 
on Sunak could push him to his 
limit - especially amid rumours 
Johnson intends to demote him on 
the advice of the strategist Lynton 
Crosby. His departure could trigger 
further resignations from other 
uneasy junior ministers. 

No 10 sources believe Johnson 
could be hit with fines for 
six separate events, with an 
embarrassing racking up of costs. 

The final release of the Gray 
report may also mean egregious 
personal lockdown breaches by the 
prime minister come to light for the 
first time. It could also potentially 
force the resignation of senior 
officials - perhaps his cabinet 
secretary, Simon Case. 

Johnson may also face a bruising 
time in parliament in the coming 
weeks. The Speaker, Sir Lindsay 
Hoyle, is expected to allow a vote 
of MPs on an investigation into 
whether Johnson misled the House 
of Commons - and they could 
vote to hand an investigation to 
the privileges committee. Any 
significant rebellion by Tories could 
be hugely damaging - and prompt 
more letters of no confidence. 

The Conservatives could 
then suffer a set of shock local 
election results, perhaps losing 
totemic London councils such as 
Wandsworth or Westminster. 

Coupled witha sharp drop in 
the national polls, that could be 
enough to force a larger contingent 
of MPs from the party’s One Nation 
group to move against Johnson. 
Labour could win Wakefield with a 
big swing, enough to unnerve “red 
wall” backbenchers to depose him. 

Ultimately, the decider in a vote 
will be how safe Tories believe their 
seats will be under Johnson. If they 
conclude a successor would have 
a better chance of retaining them, 
some MPs have suggested more 
than half of backbenchers and even 
a third of the ministerial payroll 
could vote against Johnson. 


In the wings 


Potential 


leaders have 


political 


weaknesses 


Peter Walker 
Political correspondent 


Boris Johnson has suffered 
undeniable political harm in 
becoming the first serving prime 
minister fined for breaking the law, 
and things could get worse if he 

is punished for other lockdown- 
breaking parties. But, so far, 

there is little appetite for ousting 
him. Tory MPs cite the lack of 

a credible alternative. Here are 
Johnson’s potential rivals - and 
why Conservatives fear they do not 
measure up. 


Rishi Sunak 
Damaged goods 

It has not been the 
best few weeks for 
the man previously 
assumed to be 

the heir in waiting. His spring 
statement had a tepid welcome, 
then it emerged that his wife, 
Akshata Murty, may have avoided 
about £20m in UK tax by claiming 
non-domiciled status - she will 
now pay UK taxes on overseas 
income - and that Sunak held a US 
green card for six years as an MP, 
and for 19 months as chancellor. He 
was fined for attending Johnson’s 
birthday party in June 2020. 
Several Tory MPs held doubts 
about Sunak’s political instincts, 
and their worries seem to have 
been confirmed. 


Liz Truss 


The foreign 
secretary remains 
popular with 
Tory members, the 
electorate who would choose 

who should replace Johnson. 
Truss was a fixture at the top of 
the ConservativeHome website’s 
cabinet league table based on 
members’ views, and remains in 
the top five, with a net approval 
rate of plus 61%. But to reach the 
final vote, she needs the backing 
of Conservative MPs - and several 
have doubts about her ability to 
keep them in parliament, a worry 
backed up by polling. She was 
criticised when she said she would 
back Britons going to Ukraine to 
join the fight against the Russians, 
with colleagues saying this would 
be reckless and illegal. Being a 
militantly free market, pro-Brexit, 
culture war-friendly, tank- 
borrowing Instagram fixture might 
tickle the preferences of the Tory 
faithful. But is that enough to lead 
the country? 


Ben Wallace 

Too much of a punt 
Replacing Truss 

at the top of the 
ConservativeHome 
charts (with plus 
85% approval rating) 

the defence secretary has achieved 
renown by doing his job quietly 
and effectively. A relatively late 
entrant to the cabinet - he became 
an MP in 2005 and joined it in 2019 
- Wallace’s profile rose during the 
withdrawal from Kabul with the 
contrast between his sober style 
and the desk-dodging beach antics 
of the then foreign secretary, 
Dominic Raab. His reputation 

has risen during the Ukraine war, 
though he was duped by a phone 
scam. But he is relatively unknown 
outside political circles and his pro- 
Europe background could count 
against him. 


Nadhim Zahawi 
Unproven...and 
too rich? 

The education 
secretary comes 
second to Wallace in 
the Tory member rankings, and 
enjoys a reputation for unfussy 
competence, gained in his year as 
Covid vaccines minister. Zahawi 
also has that most precious of 
political commodities: a resonant 
backstory, having moved to the UK 
aged nine with his Iraqi-Kurdish 
parents with no English. He has 
spent only six months in cabinet. 
After the experience of Sunak, Tory 
MPs might not want someone with 
extensive business interests and 
great personal wealth. 


Jeremy Hunt: 

Too liberal/linked 
to the May era 
Hunt has managed 
toremaina 
significant figure N 

in parliament while <2 
also not being in government 
and having to sign up to the PM’s 
doctrine. In chairing the health 
committee and co-leading its 

Covid inquiry, and popping up 

in repeated Commons debates, 
Hunt has been a critical loyalist, 
positioning himself as a competent, 
less controversial alternative 
should Johnson fall. But too many 
fellow Tory MPs, particularly the 
more gung-ho 2019 intake, may see 
him as an over-liberal throwback to 
the dim days of Theresa May’s era. 


Tom Tugendhat 
Unknown quantity 
The mixed fortunes 
of so many would- 
be successors has 
led pundits to cast 
their net wider, with 
Tugendhat mentioned 
frequently as an outside chance. 
In the Tonbridge MP’s favour, he 
would be a change from Johnson 
- who Tugendhat clearly dislikes 
- with his long pre-parliament 
army service and straightforward 
reputation. But it would bea big 
political ask. He has never held 

a frontbench role and is viewed 
by many colleagues as a centrist, 
perhaps not the most popular 
current stance within the party. 


V Mohammad Javed, a stallholder 
at Wakefield market, says Ahmad 

Khan’s conviction has appalled him 
PHOTOGRAPH: RICHARD SAKER/THE GUARDIAN 
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‘We want bett 


er’ Wakefiel 


voters on parties and trust 


Sophie Zeldin-O’ Neill 


| abour is definitely 
due acomeback 
now,” declared 
Mohammad Javed, 
a Wakefield market 
stall owner . After 
coming to the area from Pakistan 
aged 16, he has spent four decades 
observing life in the town centre 
from his busy high street spot. 

“P’ve seen the rise and fall of 
this town, I know the locals and 
I’m telling you - the Tories have 
outstayed their welcome.” 

Javed said he was not as critical 
of the Conservatives as many of 
his customers and fellow stall 
owners, but insisted he would 
never consider voting for them 
after the local Conservative MP, 
Imran Ahmad Khan, was this week 
convicted of assaulting a 15-year- 
old boy in 2008. 

“It’s shocking and appalling,” 
Javed said. “Add to that the 
inhumane foreign policy - the 
announcement that asylum 
seekers will be sent to Rwanda 
for processing - and you’ve got a 
completely untrustworthy party.” 

Like many Wakefield residents, 
his feelings about the former 
MP are part of an overall distrust 
and disillusionment with those 
currently in power. 

Following Ahmad Khan’s 
resignation, the fight for the 
marginal red wall seat is on. The 
election battle will be a key test 
for the leadership of Keir Starmer, 
offering the possibility of the first 
Labour byelection win over the 
Tories in a decade, and a possible 
indication of the way the wind is 
blowing. 

Tony Murray, alifelong Labour 
voter who grew up in Wakefield, 
gave up his membership and voted 
Conservative when Jeremy Corbyn 
became party leader. Now he says 
he will be going back to Labour. 

“For me, Partygate did it,’ he 
said. “I lost someone during the 
pandemic and I can’t abide the 
double standard the Tories have 
shown. I feel so let down.” 

Cliffand Lisa Wright shared 
Murray’s frustration, but felt 
Labour would not be able to 


address the economic challenges 
the local area faces. 

“The town is in desperate need 
of change and regeneration. We 
think the Ahmad Khan news will 
definitely swing sentiment to the 
left, but we’ll be sticking with the 
Conservatives. Let’s not let one bad 
apple spoil the whole barrel.” 

Their daughter Danielle Wright, 
who grew up in Wakefield and 
is now a dentistry student at 
Newcastle University, strongly 
disagreed, citing Partygate and 
Priti Patel’s foreign policy as the 
main reasons. 

“The Tories made a mockery of 
the Covid rules. Those photos of 
Johnson and co socialising in the 
middle of lockdown were areal 
knife in the back for the rest of us,” 
she said. 

“As for Patel and the Rwanda 
deal, how can she be so hypocritical 
as to introduce rules so harsh they 
would prevent her own family 
being in the UK?” 

Walking through Wakefield, 
itis clear this is a place trying to 
redefine itself after decades of post- 
industrial decline. Boarded-up 
pubs and social clubs sit alongside 
new branches of H&M and Zara. 
Artisan food shops and boutiques 
are popping up amid dilapidated 
warehouses. 

Michael Graham, a Labour 
councillor for Wakefield West, 
believes this tension presents 
areal opportunity for the area. 
“Wakefield has been without an 
MP for the best part ofa year,” he 
said, as Ahmad Khan faced legal 
proceedings. “And in response its 
people have pulled together. They 
want better for their town.” 

Ina quiet corner of the town 
centre, Howard and Linda 
Greensmith seemed to sum up 
the mood in Wakefield: “This isa 
Labour town, filled with Labour 
people. On election day, everything 
is to play for.” 


‘Ican't abide the 
double standards the 


Tories have shown’ 


Tony Murray 
Wakefield voter 
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‘Disastrous 
weekend’ of 
Easter travel 
disruption 
expected 


| National 


Josh Halliday 
North of England correspondent 


Rail passengers face a “disastrous 
weekend” of travel disruption as 
engineering works and strikes ham- 
per one ofthe busiest Easter getaways 
in years. 

Dozens of services to and from 
London have been cancelled as Net- 
work Rail carries out 530 engineering 
projects across the weekend. 

There willbe no trains on the west 
coast mainline in or out of Euston 


station until the end of Monday, 
which is likely to disrupt football 
fans heading tothe FA Cupsemi-final 
between Manchester City and Liver- 
pool at Wembley. 

In Scotland and the north of 
England, TransPennine Express apol- 
ogised for a “disastrous weekend” 
ahead asits conductors staged indus- 
trial action in a dispute over pay. 

Edmund King, the AA’s president, 
said the rail chaos would steer more 
people on to the roads as millions 
enjoy the first Easter weekend in 
two years without Covid restrictions. 


Anestimated 4.62m journeys were 
predicted across the UK, with a fur- 
ther 22.48m across the bank holiday 
weekend in what could be the bus- 
iest in years, according to the RAC. 

There were large trafficjams onthe 
M20 at Dover as P&O Ferries Dover- 
Calais services remained suspended. 
Images showed huge lines of cars 
stretching for miles. 

Ashley Griffiths-Beamon, 33, 
and his husband, Damian Griffiths- 
Beamon, 36, were due to travel to 
Belgium to celebrate their honey- 
moon. They were left waiting for 


three hours at Dover and missed their 
ferry. Ashley Griffiths-Beamon said: 
“We had lovely plans for today which 
have now been ruined.” 

Train links to Heathrow are also 
disrupted, withastretch of the Picca- 
dilly line shut, while the Gatwick and 
Stansted Express lines are also closed 
over the weekend. More than 9,000 
flights were scheduled to depart from 
UK airports between yesterday and 
Easter Monday, according to avia- 
tion data firm Cirium. Some travellers 
complained of long queues and can- 
celled flights on Thursday evening. 
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Row with the flow Boaters in Knaresborough, 


ao North Yorkshire, yesterday as temperatures 
reached the high teens. In St James's Park, 
London, the UK recorded its warmest day of 
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the year so far yesterday at 22C. Mild weather is 
expected for most areas over the weekend. 


Parkinson's 
patients to get 
NHS smartwatch 


Jenn Selby 


Thousands of people with Parkinson’s 
disease are to be given smartwatches 
by NHS England so they can be 
treated effectively from home. The 
Parkinson’s Kinetigraph contains 
sensors that monitor the wearer’s 
activity, and buzzes to remind them 
to take medication. 

Datais sentto doctors tohelpdetect 
excessive movement, immobility and 
sleep disturbances, allowing practi- 
tioners to adjust physiotherapy and 
prescriptions accordingly. 

John Whipps, who was diagnosed 
with Parkinson’s in 2007 and was one 
of hundreds of patients who took part 
in a pilot with the watch, said: “The 
problem is that Parkinson’s changes 
from day to day, and even through- 
out each day. 

“Underthe traditional system, you 
have to remember all your concerns 
and symptoms between visits, ensure 
you can attend the appointment, 
have the stress of getting to hospital 
on time, and then remember to tell 
your consultant how you are.” 

He added that the watch “really 
gives you confidence as you know it 


gives accurate recordings, and you 
don’t need to rely so much on your 
own perception. As the non-motor 
symptoms begin to be recorded digi- 
tally, they will also help doctors track 
those.” 

The NHS England chief executive, 
Amanda Pritchard, said the watch 
would help improve the quality of 
life for 120,000 Parkinson’s patients, 
while improving NHS efficiency. 

She said: “Parkinson’s is an incur- 
able illness that has a significant 
impact on people’s lives. This small 
watch will dramatically improve their 
quality of life - providing a thorough 
review of their health and ensuring 
they get the care they need. 

“Not only is it better for these 
people living with Parkinson’s, but 
it is also more efficient for the NHS, 
freeing up space and time in hospitals 
for our hard-working staff.” 

The watch was developed by the 
NHS in Plymouth and the Univer- 
sity of Plymouth. Dr Camille Carroll, 
the neurology expert who led the 
pilot, described the invention as 
“lifechanging”. The health secretary, 
Sajid Javid, said the Kinetigraph 
was a “fantastic example of how 
technology is driving cutting-edge 
innovation in healthcare”. 

The watch is not expected to 
entirely replace face-to-face time 
with doctors. Patients will still be 
required to fill out questionnaires for 
their doctors to aid their understand- 
ing of possible causes of night-time 
disturbances that cannot be recorded 
by the device. 
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Boba Fett 
Late actor's 
Star Wars 


bounty up 


for auction 


Steven Morris 


e was on screen 
for only a matter 
of minutes but the 
character he brought 
to life - the Star Wars 
bounty hunter Boba 
Fett - achieved cult status. 
From May the 4th - anod tothe 
franchise’s famous phrase “May 
the force be with you” - fans will 
be able to bid for memorabilia 
collected by Jeremy Bulloch, the 
late British actor who played the 
character in The Empire Strikes 
Back and Return of the Jedi. Among 
the more than 1,000 items on 
offer is a lifesize Boba Fett statue, 


| National 


estimated at between £8,000 and 
£12,000, that Bulloch modelled for 
in the 1990s and stored in his attic 
for almost 30 years. 

There is also footage that 
appears to show test-filming of 
Ewoks, the furry creatures that 
help the rebels in Return of the 
Jedi, which is expected to fetch up 
to £5,000, and areplica Boba Fett 
helmet (£600-£800) that Bulloch 
sometimes wore for interviews. 

The auction follows Bulloch’s 
death in 2020, aged 75, from 


complications relating to 
Parkinson’s disease. Part of the 
proceeds will go the charity 
Parkinson’s UK. His widow, 
Maureen Bulloch, said that as well 
as collecting souvenirs from when 
the films were made in the 1980s, 
her husband amassed memorabilia 
from fans at Star Wars conventions. 
“Jeremy loved and appreciated 
every single item,” she said. 

The sale is being held by East 
Bristol Auctions, which on the same 
date last year sold hundreds of 


< Jeremy 
Bulloch’s Boba 
Fett character 
(right) in The 
Empire Strikes 
Back. Below, a 
Boba Fett toy 
that was sold for 
$185,850 in 2019 
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items owned by Dave Prowse, the 
Bristolian who played Darth Vader. 
One of the curiosities being sold 
this time is a picture from Carrie 
Fisher to Bulloch reading: “Jeremy 
- thanks for the nite of hot monkey 
love.” The story behind the joke has 
been lost, but the item is estimated 
at between £500 and £800. 

The auctioneer Andrew Stowe 
said: “Jeremy was quite clearly an 
avid collector. He didn’t just star in 
the films, he enjoyed them as much 
as any other fan.” 


Councils warn 
over energy 
rebate scam 


PA Media 


Criminals are cold-calling house- 
holders asking for bank details to 
receive the government’s £150 energy 
rebate, councils have warned. 

The government announced the 
rebate earlier this yearinresponse to 
soaring energy bills, with payments 
administered by local authorities for 
allhouseholds in council tax bands A 
to D. Councils have urged residents 
to be alert to the scam, stressing 
they would never ask for bank details 
over the phone. 

Allhouseholds that pay council tax 
by direct debit will receive the pay- 
ment directly into their bank account. 
Those who do not pay their council 
tax by direct debit will be sent aletter 
with details of how to claim. 

The Local Government Associa- 
tion said anyone who receives a text, 
email or phone call seeking informa- 
tion or payment should not give out 
personal information, including bank 
details, click any links or respond 
until they can be sure it is genuine. 


Lloyds Bank introduces 
a mortgage for 
the next decade 
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Grant takes on Murdoch with 
hacking claim against the Sun 


Media editor 


Hugh Grant is leading a renewed 
attempt to prove phone hacking 
took place at the Sun, even as Rupert 
Murdoch’s newspaper continues to 
maintain there was no illegality. 
The actor follows the footballer 
Paul Gascoigne, a former Liberal Dem- 
ocrat MP and the actor Sienna Miller 
in bringing a so-called “Sun-only” 
phone-hacking claim - specifically 
alleging illegality took place at the 


daily tabloid in the 2000s. Rebekah 
Brooks, the current chief executive 
of Murdoch’s News UK business, was 
editor of the Sun during this period. 

Murdoch’s News UK company has 
already paid out millions of pounds to 
settle claims from the likes of Miller 
and Gascoigne about the alleged 
activities of Sunjournalists - ensuring 
the accusations are not heard at trial. 

“Tsuspectitis to some degree dam- 
age limitation,” said Nathan Sparkes, 
chief executive of Hacked Off, which 
campaigns for tougher press regula- 
tion. “Inthe case of the Sun itis most 


likely because they are trying to avoid 
a full-blown court case in which lots 
of other details could emerge.” 

More such cases are expected in 
future, presenting a growing head- 
ache for Murdoch’s business as it 
attempts to move on from the phone- 
hacking era and instead focus on the 
imminent launch ofits Piers Morgan- 
fronted TalkTV news channel. 

Morgan has also faced continuing 
accusations - which he strenuously 
denies - that he must have known 
about the practice while editor ofthe 
Daily Mirror in the 2000s. 


Hugh Grant and the presenter 
Jacqui Hames after settling around 
of phone-hacking claims in 2018 
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Hugh Grant’s case is awkward for 
News UK because the company has 
always said its illegal activity exclu- 
sively took place at the News of the 
World, the Sunday outlet it closed 
down in 2011 after 168 years. 

This has left the Sun in the unu- 
sual position of maintaining that it 
did not hack phones, while at the 
same time choosing to pay out enor- 
mous sums of money in damages and 
legal fees - albeit without any admis- 
sion of wrongdoing - to people who 
claim otherwise. The continuing cost 
of the legal action has also sent the 
value of the Sunasa business plung- 
ing, leaving the outlet with enormous 
financial losses. 

Thecompany recently failedinan 
attempt to shut down the continuing 
legal process that makes it relatively 
easy for alleged phone-hacking vic- 
tims to bring legal claims. With 
thousands more potential victims 


Nathan Sparkes 
Head of Hacked Off 


waiting in the wings, the legal action 
relating to phone hacking could now 
stretch into a third decade - poten- 
tially adding to the hundreds of 
millions of pounds that have already 
been paid out by Murdoch’s company. 

Among the individuals who 
have brought fresh phone-hacking 
claims against Murdoch’s company 
in recent weeks are the government 
minister Zac Goldsmith, his mother, 
Lady Annabel Goldsmith, football 
manager Alan Pardew, ex-cabinet 
minister Chris Huhne, pop singers 
MelB, Liz McClarnon and Lisa Scott- 
Lee, actors Gillian Anderson and Kate 
Winslet, and boxer Joe Calzaghe. 

Grant, who settled a phone hack- 
ing case against the News of the 
World in 2012, is unusual in being one 
of arelatively small group of people 
who can bring a separate claim spe- 
cifically against the Sun. 

In a complicated legal arrange- 
ment, both of Murdoch’s tabloid 
newspapers - the still-publishing Sun 
and the defunct News of the World 
- are owned bythe same parent com- 
pany. This means it can settle cases 
on the condition that victims can- 
not bring a separate claim against 
the other newspaper. But individ- 
uals who secured some of the first 
phone-hacking settlements in the 
early 2010s - such as Grant - were not 
asked to agree to such terms. This is 
now allowing them to file a second 
legal case against the Sun. 

Reach, the current owner of the 
Daily Mirror, is also facing lengthy 
and continuing legal claims for past 
phone-hacking offences atits tabloid 
newspapers. 

Sparkes, whose organisation is 
pushing for a public inquiry into the 
relationship between the media and 
the police, said: “The background of 
hacking is not only the practice itself 
but also the cover-upand the culture 
that enabled it to happen. Itmay have 
happened along time ago but there’s 
no evidence the culture has funda- 
mentally changed.” 

News UK has been approached for 
comment. 


Sussexes attend Invictus Games 
after ‘olive branch’ royal reunion 


The Duke and Duchess of Sussex 
made their first public appearance 
together in Europe yesterday, since 
quitting as senior working royals 
more than two years ago. 

They arrived at the Invictus Games 
in The Hague, the Netherlands, after 
stopping off in Britain to visit the 
Queen and Prince of Wales. Harry and 
Meghan have not been on this side 
of the Atlantic together since 2020. 

After the drama of their royal exit, 
it was a low-key reunion behind the 


walls of Windsor Castle with the 
Queen on Thursday. 

The Sussexes may not have 
announced their visit in advance, 
the first by the duchess to Europe in 
the two years since the couple left the 
UKin March 2020 and removed them- 
selves from formal royal life. 

But this would have been classed 
asa family occasion, “like all private 
get-togethers”, and not an official 
engagement, so would not have 
been made public in advance, said 
Joe Little of Majesty magazine. 

“A very welcome if long overdue 
move on the part of the Duke and 
Duchess of Sussex,” Little said of the 


| z | | 
The Duke and Duchess of Sussex at 
areception in The Hague yesterday 


meeting, which came a week before 
the Queen’s 96th birthday. 

The couple are also understood 
to have met Prince Charles and the 
Duchess of Cornwall, who were at 
Windsor for the Maundy Thursday 
service at which Charles stood in for 
the Queen. 

But for a busload of tourists, who 
saw the Sussexes looking “relaxed” 
and happily waving back to castle 
visitors, as one told the Sun, news of 
the reunion may not have emerged 
until the couple had left the UK for 
The Hague to attend the Invictus 
Games for wounded service person- 
nel, founded by Harry. 

The prince, who last saw his grand- 
mother in person at the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s funeral a year ago, had 
faced heavy criticism from British 
tabloids over his absence from last 
month’s memorial service for Prince 


Philip. At the time, his spokesperson 
said he had plans to visit his grand- 
mother in the near future. 

Of Thursday’s meeting with the 
Queen, the couple’s spokesperson 
said they could “confirm that they 
visited the duke’s grandmother, as 
we previously said he hoped to do”. 
The Sussexes did not bring their chil- 
dren, Archie, who will be three next 
month, and Lilibet, 10 months, who 
is named after the Queen but whom 
the monarch is yet to meet. 

The visit was hailed by one royal 
observer as a way of Harry slowly 
starting to rebuild bridges with his 
father, of whom he has been critical 
in interviews. It is also seen as an 
“olive branch”, said another, afterthe 
bitterness of the couple’s interview 
with Oprah Winfrey, and the rocki- 
ness of their relationship with other 
members of the royal family since. 
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Tory MP shares paper claiming 
climate crisis is not happening 


Helena Horton 


AConservative MP has shared a paper 
that says the climate emergency is 
not happening. 

Steve Baker, the MP for Wycombe 
anda leading member of the Net Zero 
Scrutiny Group, shared the report, 
produced by the Global Warming 
Policy Foundation (GWPF), on his 
Twitter feed. 

He and the Net Zero Scrutiny 
Group, comprising about 20 Tory 
MPs, have previously said they do 
not deny the science around the cli- 
mate crisis but merely disagree with 
the costs involved in some of the 
methods proposed to reach net zero. 

When asked if he agreed with the 
report, Baker said: “I am clear that 
questions of climate science should 
be handled scientifically. The last 
thing we need is politicians and 


activists twisting the science to their 
particular ends.” 

Baker is a trustee of the GWPF, 
and the group of Tories have used its 
research to make their arguments on 
previous occasions. 

Joe Tetlow, a senior political 
adviser for the Green Alliance, a 
charity and thinktank, said: “The 
mask has slipped. Promoting climate 
denial from GWPF is not scrutiny of 
policies but denying the basis for 
action. Dangerous and wrong.” 

The non-peer-reviewed paper is 
authored by a retired scientist, Ole 
Humlum, a former professor at the 
University of Oslo. 

He has repeatedly claimed that 
rather than blaming human impact, 
the sun and moon’s influence on 
Earth explain most of the historical 
and current climate change. In 2013 
he predicted that the climate would 
probably become colder in the next 
10 to 15 years. 


A Steve Baker accuses politicians of 
‘twisting science to their own ends’ 


In the new report he claims that 
only “gentle warming” has happened 
and that there is not a climate crisis. 

Humlum said: “A year ago, I 
warned that there was great risk in 
using computer modelling andimma- 
ture science to make extraordinary 
claims. The empirical observations 
I have reviewed show very gentle 
warming and no evidence of aclimate 
crisis.” 

The GWPF director, Dr Benny 


Peiser, said: “It’s extraordinary 
that anyone should think there is 
a climate crisis. Year after year our 
annual assessment of climate trends 
document just how little has been 
changing in the last 30 years. 

“The habitual climate alarmism is 
mainly driven by scientists’ computer 
modelling rather than observational 
evidence.” 

By contrast, a recent report by 
the Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change (IPCC) found that 
human activity was “unequivo- 
cally” the cause of rapid changes to 
the climate, including sea level rises, 
melting polar ice and glaciers, heat- 
waves, floods and droughts. It said 
some effects of climate breakdown 
were now inevitable. 

Hundreds of scientists contributed 
tothe IPCC report, with 234 in the first 
working group, 270 inthe second and 
278 in the third. It was signed off by 
the governments of all 195 member 
countries. 

Dr Ken Rice, an astrophysics pro- 
fessor at the University of Edinburgh, 
said of the GWPF report: “One of the 
most bizarre things about this is that 
they still can’t acknowledge that the 
rise in atmospheric CO: is entirely 
anthropogenic. I had thought we’d 
moved beyond that. Clearly not.” 


Britons urged 
to help wildlife 
by planting 
lavender and 
sunflowers 


Helena Horton 


Plant sunflowers and lavender in 
your garden this spring to reverse 
the decline of previously common 
garden species, the RSPB has urged 
the British public. 

The charity has launched a “nature 
on your doorstep” campaign to high- 
light the fact that the combined area 
of UK gardens and balconiesis about 
1,500 sq miles, an area more than 
twice the size of Greater London. 

These connected habitats could 
help reverse the fortunes of species 
including starlings, bumblebees 
and hedgehogs, it says. Decades 
ago these animals were abundant 
but now are threatened by habi- 
tat loss and the changing nature of 
agriculture. 

Starling numbers have fallen 
by two-thirds in Britain since the 
mid-1970s, populations of half the 
country’s bumblebee species are 
falling and hedgehog numbers have 
crashed from 3m toan estimated one 
million since the 1950s across Eng- 
land, Wales and Scotland. 

The RSPB suggests people grow 
sunflowers, which provide a veri- 
table buffet of seeds that last from 
late summer to early autumn and are 
especially useful to birds. 

The charity also recommends 
cornfield annuals, foxgloves and 
lavender, another good option rich 
in nectar to help bees and other pol- 
linators. There are several lists of 


Best for birds, butterflies and bees 


Sunflowers 

Beautiful and easy to grow 
from seed, these flowers are 
great for pollinators and asa 
food source for birds when they 
set seed. 


Cornfield annuals 

For just a couple of pounds you 
can have the glow of red poppies 
and blue cornflowers within 
weeks. 


Mini-meadow 

Just leave parts of your lawn to 
grow for a few months, or even 
better until late summer, and be 


other meadow flowers. 


rewarded with drifts of clover and 


:; Lavender 
: The familiar lovely smelling herb is 
: brilliant for bees and butterflies. 


Foxgloves 
: Purple, pink and white flowers that 
: are bee magnets. Helena Horton 


A Lavender in gardens will support 
pollinators such as honeybees 
PHOTOGRAPH: ERNIE JANES/ALAMY 


plants available showing which par- 
ticularly support wildlife, and some 
seed and plant sellers label species 
that attract certain insects. Favour- 
ites include Verbena bonariensis, 
meadow crane’s-bill, Nepeta, wild 
marjoram and buddleia. 

A YouGov survey commissioned 
by the RSPB has revealed that three- 
quarters of people are now doing at 
least something in their garden or 
outside space to help wildlife (with 
19% trying a lot, 30% trying a fair 
amount, and 26% trying a little). 

Adrian Thomas, the RSPB’s wild- 
life gardening expert, said: “I’m 
thrilled to hear how many people 
are now taking steps to help wildlife 
in their gardens and outdoor spaces.” 


WHO monitors 
rise in number 
of hepatitis 
cases among 
UK children 


Jenn Selby 


The World Health Organization is 
monitoring a growing number of 
cases of hepatitis in children across 
the UK after six had to receive liver 
transplants. 

The medical watchdog was told 
about 10 cases of severe acute hepa- 
titis in children in Scotland on 5 April. 
Three days later, it was notified of a 
further 74 cases in the rest ofthe UK. 
More cases are likely to be reported 
in the coming days. 

As of 11 April, no deaths from 
hepatitis - inflammation of the liver 
- had been recorded, though some 
children had been transferred to 
specialist liver units. 

One epidemiologically linked case 
has been detected, which means a 
patient has had contact with one or 
more people whoeither have or have 
had the disease, or have been exposed 
toa point source of infection. 

Dr Meera Chand, the director of 
clinical and emerging infections at 
the UK Health Security Agency, said 
officials were working across the 
four nations to “investigate a wide 
range of possible factors which may 
be causing children to be admitted 
to hospital with liver inflammation 
known as hepatitis”. 

“One of the possible causes that 
we are investigating is that this is 
linked to adenovirus infection,” she 
said. “However, we are thoroughly 
investigating other potential causes.” 

Other explanations being inves- 
tigated include whether or not 
Covid-19 could have played a role in 
the unusual spate of cases. Officials 
stressed there was no link between 
the cases and the Covid vaccine, as 
none of the children affected by hep- 
atitis had received a jab. 

According to the WHO, lab tests 
have excluded the usual viruses 
that cause hepatitis. The organisa- 
tion awaits the results of further tests 
for infections, chemicals and toxins. 

Giving advice on preventing 
any potential spread of hepatitis 
between children, Chand said: “Nor- 
mal hygiene measures such as good 
handwashing, including super- 
vising children, and respiratory 
hygiene, help to reduce the spread 
of many of the infections that we are 
investigating. 

“We are alsocalling on parents and 
guardians to be alert to the signs of 
hepatitis, including jaundice, and to 
contact a healthcare professional if 
they are concerned.” 

There have been 49 cases in Eng- 
land, 13 in Scotland and 12 across 
Wales and Northern Ireland since 
January. Since its identification in 
the UK, fewer than five cases have 
been reported in Ireland, with inves- 
tigations continuing. Three cases of 
acute hepatitis have been reported 
in children in Spain. 
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Nothing connects us to the people, 
places and things that we love, like rail. 


Let’s get back on track 


Man alleges former 
Tory MP Ahmad 


Khan offered him 
sex when he was 16 


H el en Pi d d 
North of England editor 


A man has accused Imran Ahmad 
Khan, the disgraced former Conserv- 
ative MP, of propositioning him when 
he was 16. 

The man, whom the Guardian is 
calling Andrew (not his real name), 
says he met Ahmad Khan at a birth- 
day party in Suffolk in August 2015. 
He claims Ahmad Khan, then in his 
early 40s, offered to give him oral sex 
and totake him toa hotelroomtotake 
cocaine and hire a sex worker. 

Andrew came forward with his 
story after Ahmad Khan’s conviction 
on Monday for sexually assaulting 
a 15-year-old boy after plying him 
with gin at a party in 2008. Ahmad 
Khan announced on Thursday 
that he would resign, triggering a 
byelection in the West Yorkshire seat 
of Wakefield. 

Andrew’s mother, who was at 
the party with her partner, told the 
Guardian that she warned Ahmad 
Khan to stay away from her son 
after he told her about the oral sex 
proposition. Her partner said he too 
told Ahmad Khan to back off and 
that it was “inappropriate” to talk to 
Andrew in that way. Another adult 
party guest said he also admonished 
him ina similar vein. 

Another person, who worked at 
the event, said he remembered being 
told about the incident and thatit was 
the “talk of the party”. 

The event took place in marquees 
and tents ina fieldin Suffolk. Andrew 
said he first spotted Ahmad Khan sit- 
ting by a campfire looking “off his 
face”. He claims he asked him if he 
was OK, and that Ahmad Khan said 
his friends had given him “far too 
many pills”. 

The next day Andrew joined a 
group of people who were listening to 
Ahmad Khan tella story about work- 
ing as a mediator between the UK 
government and the Taliban. “He said 
he’d been shot at and blown up while 
travelling in a vehicle which was hit 
by an IED [improvised explosive 
device] and then he lifted his shirt up 
toshowussome scars,” said Andrew. 
“Heasked meto touch them andI put 
my finger in one of the divots.” He 


A Imran ‘Ahmad Khan at the party 
held i in August 2015 in Suffolk 


claims Ahmad Khan then asked him 
about his sexuality. Andrew said that 
hewas straight, only for Anmad Khan 
toreply that hethought sexuality was 
“on aspectrum”. 

He claims Ahmad Khan later 
offered to give him “the best blow- 
job of your life”. He told his mother 
what happened, prompting interven- 
tions from her and her partner. 

Ahmad Khan later complained to 
Andrew about being “told off”, and 
asked why he had told his mother. 
“T told him that he had made me 
feel uncomfortable and that it was a 
bit weird. He asked why weird, and 
Isaid, well, I’m only 16,” said Andrew. 
“He replied: ‘That’s OK, you’re legal?” 

Andrew alleges Ahmad Khan 
then said something like “why don’t 
we hang out and have some fun?” 
before offering to book them a hotel 
in Henley, “buy lots of cocaine anda 
prostitute and ‘fuck all weekend’”. 

At the time, Andrew said he felt 
“really uncomfortable. I didn’t know 
how to take it. I was only 16.” After- 
wards, he said he made light of it 
with friends and did not think much 
about it, until this week when hesaw 
Ahmad Khan had been convicted of 
sexually abusing a 15-year-old. 

Andrew said: “The story popped 
up on the BBC app and I saw a pic- 
ture of him and thought ‘fuck, it’s 
him’. And Christ, this guy is an MP. 
He’s probably the furthest thing away 
from the sort of person anyone wants 
torepresent them, a paedophile who 
offers a 16-year-old drugs and tries to 
get them to shag a prostitute.” 

He said he had been motivated to 
come forward after learning Ahmad 
Khan planned to appeal against 
his conviction, and reading his 
trial defence, when he was trying 
to explain why he discussed porn- 
ography with his 15-year-old victim. 

Ahmad Khan’s barrister said he had 
asked the boy what pornography he 
watched to find out where his “true 
sexual proclivities lay”, after the boy 
told him he was confused about his 
sexuality. 

“When I read his defence, him 
saying he was just trying to help the 
boy come to terms with his sexuality, 
acting like his intention was to offer 
support and solace to him, I just 
thought: that’s the same pattern of 
behaviour he instigated with me,’ 
said Andrew. “It could quite easily 
have been me. It would have been 
very easily meifI wasn’t surrounded 
by adults.” 

Lawyers for Ahmad Khan said on 
Thursday that they had advised him 
not tocomment on Andrew’s allega- 
tions, “bearing in mind the ongoing 
criminal proceedings against our cli- 
ent”. Halfan hour later, he quit as an 
MP, saying he would focus solely on 
clearing his name. 


Saturday 16 April 2022 The Guardian 
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public downfall of ‘local lad’ few seemed to know 


Helen Pidd 


hen Imran 
Ahmad Khan 
was selected as 
the last-minute 
Conservative 
candidate for 
Wakefield in the 2019 election, he 
sold himself as a “local lad”. He 
made a big deal of being born at the 
local hospital, where his late father 
was a doctor and his mum a nurse, 
and educated at Silcoates, the 
town’s lesser private school. 

It was perhaps odd, then, that 
none of the local Tories seemed to 
have any idea who he was. He was 
astranger even to Nadeem Ahmed, 
who had been the leader of the 
Conservative group of Wakefield 
council since 2014: “Wakefield is 
a close-knit place. I didn’t know 
anybody who knew him.” 

He didn’t even pretend to live 
locally, giving his address as a Lake 
District mansion where his mother 
lived. The Labour party liked to call 
him “the Windermere candidate”. 

Ahmad Khan quickly established 
a reputation as an eccentric 
character with a penchant for wild 
tales about his previous life asa 
counterterrorism consultant in 
dangerous parts of the world. 

In his booming voice, his accent 
more Duke of York than West 


Yorkshire, he would tell war stories 
about getting blown up by an IED 
in Afghanistan - some people were 
shown the scars he said came from 
burning shrapnel - and negotiating 
with the Taliban. 

He talked proudly of his 
brothers, Karim and Khalid, who 
are both high-flying lawyers - 
Karim is the chief prosecutor of the 
international criminal court in The 
Hague and has been in Ukraine this 
week investigating war crimes. 

To some, Ahmad Khan appeared 
sometimes to be playing a part, 
growing an extravagant Kitchener- 
style moustache and wearing red 
trousers with rainbow-striped 
shirts. “On Remembrance Sunday 
Iremember him turning up to the 
Cenotaph hobbling with a cane, 
almost as if he himself had been 
wounded in battle,” said one local 
politician. “Then the next day 
you’d see him twirling the cane 
around and walking normally.” 

Ahmad Khan was selected as 
the Tory candidate amonth from 
polling day after the original choice 
stepped down because of offensive 
Facebook posts. Much of what 
the Guardian has learned about 
his past casts doubts on whether 
Conservative officials did proper 
background checks to establish if 
he was a fit and proper person to 
represent the party in parliament. 

The party says it has no record of 
anyone complaining to it before the 


election that Ahmad Khan wasa 
paedophile, although the victim in 
his sex offence trial claimed that he 
had done so. But it did not respond 
when asked by the Guardian if he 
had been vetted. 

Tony Homewood, a Conservative 
councillor in Wakefield who acted 
as Ahmad Khan’s election agent in 
2019, said on Twitter that Ahmad 
Khan had been “pushed” on the 
constituency. He claimed that he 
had “applied for the seat originally 
and was in fact not selected for 
interview”. Homewood added: 
“What we might all ask is how 
candidates are selected and how 
can the situation come about where 
someone as wholly inappropriate 
as Khan can get approved?” 
Homewood did not respond toa 
request for an interview. 

During his two-and-a-half-year 
spell as Wakefield’s MP, Ahmad 
Khan has given differing versions 
of his CV. He no longer mentions 
his work for the private intelligence 


‘He was very full of 
himself and prone 


to exaggerating 
his achievements’ 


Julian Watson 
University coursemate 


company SCL, parent company of 
the controversial data consultants 
Cambridge Analytica. 

But he has made no attempt to 
hide his job setting up the Syrian 
Media Centre, the UK propaganda 
arm of the Syrian government, 
where he was director of 
communications and strategy from 
2004 to 2005. On his LinkedIn page, 
he says he “successfully organised 
the official launch party drawing on 
my own contacts to ensure that the 
guests included over 200 leaders 
drawn from the worlds of media, 
politics, diplomacy, industry, 
academia and art (eg. Rt. Hon. 
Michael Portillo, Sir David Frost)”. 

His now-deleted profile page for 
the All Party Parliamentary Group 
(APPG) on foreign affairs claimed 
he “worked with the Bill & Melinda 
Gates Foundation and M&C 
Saatchi from 2015 to 2018, where 
he advocated a novel approach 
to achieve greater political and 
popular support that might provide 
solutions to issues affecting the 
eradication campaign”. 

M&C Saatchi insists he worked 
for the company as an external 
consultant for only one month in 
2019. Ahmad Khan disputes this. 

Ina piece for the Times this week, 
one of his former parliamentary 
interns, Felix Mohaupt, claimed 
Ahmad Khan told him he had 
donea postgraduate degree at 


Georgetown, one of the most 


<Imran Ahmad Khan arriving at 
Southwark crown court, where he 
was convicted of sexual assault 
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prestigious universities in the US. 
Asked why there was no record 

of this, Ahmad Khan said he had 
been due to attend Georgetown 

but couldn’t go because his father 
died. His lawyers told the Guardian: 
“We are unable to speculate as to 
whether Felix misunderstood our 
client or what was stated, and our 
client has no recollection of the 
conversation with him, or indeed of 
Mr Mohaupt.” 

One thing missing from his 
LinkedIn profile is a brief spell at 
Leeds University, where he started 
a degree in politics, Russian and 
parliamentary studies in 1992. 

Julian Watson, who was on the 
same course, said of Ahmad Khan: 
“He was very full of himself and 
prone, I think, to exaggerating his 
achievements. One of the things 
he used to boast about was having 
been a special adviser to a president 
of a former Soviet country. Hardly 
likely given he was 18 at the time. 
He dropped out/was pushed out 
after a few weeks or months. The 
next time I was aware of him he had 
just been elected Wakefield MP. 
Iwas gobsmacked.” 

But some of Ahmad Khan’s 
wilder claims do appear to have 
at least some basis in reality. 

Alex Ulster, the son of the Earl of 
Gloucester and a former British 
army officer, said he had worked 
with Ahmad Khan on counter- 
extremism projects for the Foreign 
Office between 2008 and 2014. 

Ulster was a little vague about 
what exactly they did - “you’ll have 
to ask the Foreign Office”, he said, 
but he said Ahmad Khan used to 
do what he called “atmospherics”, 
walking around villages in Pakistan 
and Afghanistan, finding out what 
was going on and reporting back 
to the Foreign Office. “He did a lot 
of stuff in Afghanistan. It wasn’t 
for very long, but we did a project 
where he was meeting people who 
were Taliban,” he said. “These 
were village-level people, not the 
leadership of the organisation or 
senior leaders.” 

He said Ahmad Khan was “quite 
ballsy - he went to places I wouldn’t 
... He was quite committed, you 
know, to the cause.” The cause 
being? “Anti-terrorism. And, you 
know, trying to stop the Pakistanis 
and Afghans from blowing each 
other up.” 

Constituents in Wakefield were 
less enamoured of their MP, with 
some complaining that when they 
went to ask for help they had to sit 
under a huge portrait of Margaret 
Thatcher. After his conviction this 
week, many were outraged when 
he initially refused to stand down. 

But by Thursday evening he had 
quit, saying he would focus entirely 
on clearing his name. “As Iintend 
for this to be my only statement, 

I would like to apologise to my 
family and community for the 
humiliation this has caused them,” 
he wrote. “Questions surrounding 
sexuality in my community are not 
trivial, and learning from the press 
about my orientation, drinking and 
past behaviour before I became an 
MP has not been easy.” 
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Goodbye to aisles 


full of Easter eggs 


rom the Easter egg 
towers by the entrance 
to the ad hoc bins 
filled with Lindt Gold 
Bunnies and Creme 
Eggs near the checkout, 
it takes serious willpower to 
resist buying chocolate in the 
supermarket at this time of year. 

This potent cocktail of prime 
retail space, extra displays and 
deals will spur Britons to spend 
£370m on calorie-laden treats 
for the long weekend. But this 
Easter will be a last supper for 
supermarkets and their suppliers 
before a clampdown on how foods 
that are high in fat, salt or sugar 
(HFSS) are sold in England. 

In the autumn new laws, part 
of the government’s anti-obesity 
strategy, will prohibit thousands 
of unhealthy products, including 
chocolate, biscuits and crisps being 
sold from these lucrative pitches. 

Volume deals such as “buy one 
get one free” or “3 for 2” on HFSS 
products will also be banned in 
what the retail analyst Bryan 
Roberts describes as the “most 
significant change to supermarket 
operations and economics since 
they were invented”. 

“There is areason snacks and 
confectionery are called impulse 
foods,” says Roberts. “They are 
not often on someone’s shopping 
list but people have got into the 
habit of picking them up. They rely 
on visibility for a lot of their sales 


and that is being taken away. This 
has big financial implications for 
retailers and suppliers.” 

The government is staring at 
one of the worst obesity rates in 
Europe, with two in three UK adults 
overweight or obese in a crisis 
that costs the NHS £6bn a year and 
wider society £27bn. The pandemic 
has meant worsening childhood 
obesity levels in England. 

In its guidance for retailers, 
published this month, the 
government said the promotional 
environment in supermarkets was 
part of the problem. It “did not 
always align with its healthy eating 
guidelines” and “makes it harder 
for families to make healthier 
choices when shopping”. 

Voluntary programmes by 
retailers had been “very limited 
and unsuccessful” at changing the 
shopping environment, it said. 

A government ban on junk food 
advertising online and before 9pm 
on TV is due to kick in next year. 

Ata time when the cost of living 
crisis is weighing on households, 
these volume discounts might 


£370m 


The amount Britons will spend on 
chocolate and other high-calorie 
treats over the Easter long weekend 


The annual cost to the NHS of 
Britain’s obesity crisis. The cost of 
wider society is put at £27bn 


New rules due in the autumn to 
curb obesity could curtail chocolate 
promotions by retailers at Easter 
PHOTOGRAPH: KEVIN BRITLAND/ALAMY 


ies, 


appear to be a way to save money 
but the evidence shows they 
encourage people to buy - and eat - 
more than they intended. 

Figures from the data firm 
IRI give an indication of how 
susceptible shoppers are to these 
tricks of the retail trade. They 
estimate the sweeping changes 
could mean sales of HFSS foods - a 
long list that will capture products 
including crisps, sweets, chocolate, 
cakes, crisps, biscuits, pizza 
and ice cream - drop by £1.7bna 
year. Analysts say that half of all 
chocolate is sold on promotion. 

The term HFSS refers to foods 
that score four points or more, and 
drinks that score one or more, on 
a nutrient scorecard developed 
by the Food Standards Agency. 
Points are awarded for the energy, 
saturated fat, sugar and sodium per 
100g, and deducted for things such 
as fibre and protein. 

This means not all products in 
acategory will be affected, with 
manufacturers able to reformulate 
products to avoid being penalised - 
something that happened at speed 
ahead of the sugar tax in 2018. 

So what does this mean for the 
weekly shop? A glimpse of the 
future can be seen in trials being 
run by Tesco and Sainsbury’s. 

In the Tesco Extra store in 
Royston in Hertfordshire, instead 
of chocolate, shoppers are 
greeted with a garden compost 
promotion and “Clubcard Price” 
deals on whisky and gin (alcohol 
is not affected by the newrules). 
Shoppers must go on an Easter egg 
hunt if they want to buy one. 

At the all-important aisle ends, 
the usual selection of chocolate, 
crisps and soft drinks has been 
replaced with deals on tea, coffee, 
tinned fruit and veg, and meal 
seasoning kits - not to mention 
calorie-free options such as toilet 
roll and detergent. 

The rules apply to retailers with 
more than 50 employees and stores 
bigger than 2,000 sq ft (186 sqm). 

Promotions such as “50% off” or 
“save £1” are still allowed, leaving 
retailers with some wriggle room. 


Twitter uses 
‘poison pill’ in 
bid to stop Musk 


San Francisco 


Twitter has announced a share- 
holder rights plan that may thwart 
billionaire entrepreneur Elon Musk’s 
attempts to take over the company. 

The Tesla boss and world’s richest 
person had offered to buy the social 
media platform for $43.4bn. Musk, a 
Twitter user, said he wanted to release 
its “extraordinary potential” to sup- 
port free speech and democracy. 

In response, Twitter’s board yes- 
terday unanimously approved aplan 
that would allow existing sharehold- 
ers to buy stocks at a substantial 
discount in order to dilute the hold- 
ings of new investors. 

The method, known as a “poison 
pill”, suggests Twitter will fight Musk 


to preventa hostile takeover. It would 
go into effectifashareholder were to 
acquire more than 15% of the com- 
pany in a deal not approved by the 
board and expires 14 April 2023. 
“The rights plan does not prevent 
the board from engaging with parties 
or accepting an acquisition proposal 
if the board believes that it is in the 
best interests of Twitter and its share- 
holders,” Twitter said in astatement. 
Twitter’s response is the latest 
twist in the saga with Musk, who 
said on 4 April that he had become 
its largest stakeholder, quietly scoop- 
inga9.2% stake. He was then offered 
aseat on the board, a move that was 
reversed after Musk declined. 
Twitter employees have expressed 
frustration as they remain in the 
dark over the issues. In an all-com- 
pany meeting yesterday, CEO Parag 
Agrawalreportedly assured employ- 
ees the company was not being “held 
hostage” by the takeover saga. 
Agrawal previously foreshad- 
owed the acquisition attempt, 
telling employees, “there will be dis- 
tractions ahead, but our goals and 
priorities remain unchanged”. 
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News 
War in Ukraine 


Kremlin expected to 
retaliate after sinking 
of Black Sea flagship 


Luke Harding Kyiv 
Andrew Roth 


Ukraine has said itis bracing itself for 
revenge attacks from Russia after the 
“significant and symbolic” sinking of 
Russia’s flagship cruiser, the Moskva. 

Kyiv said it had destroyed the giant 
missile cruiser during a combat oper- 
ation against Russian vessels in the 
Black Sea on Wednesday. The boat’s 
ammunition deck exploded after it 
was hit by two Neptune anti-ship 
missiles, the government said. 

According to Lithuania’s foreign 
minister, Arvydas AnuSauskas, the 
cruiser sent out a distress call. By 
1.14am local time (23.14 BST) on 
Thursday the Moskva was lying onits 
side and about halfan hour later “all 
the electricity went out”, he posted 
on Facebook. 

From 2ama Turkish ship managed 
torescue 54 sailors. An hourlater Tur- 
key and Romania confirmed the ship 
had “completely sunk”. Ukrainian 
officials said stormy weather stopped 
Russian boats from carrying out an 
evacuation, adding: “Nature was on 
our side.” 

The Kremlin has not given any 
details on possible casualties among 
the 510 crew of the Moskva, and has 
not released any photographs of the 
stricken ship. 

An article published by the Tass 
state-run news agency initially 
claimed the “entire crew” had 
been evacuated. It was later edited 
to remove the word “entire”. One 
unconfirmed Ukrainian report said 
14 sailors including the chief of Mosk- 
va’s medical service were taken to 
the Crimean port of Sevastopol. The 
fate of the other 494 was unknown, 
it said. If they are confirmed to have 
drowned it would amount to the 
largest number of deaths of Russian 


Anton Kuprin, died in the explosion 


servicemen ina single incident since 
the second world war. 

Anton Gerashchenko, a Ukrainian 
interior ministry adviser who has a 
popular Telegram channel, posted a 
photo of the Moskva’s captain, Anton 
Kuprin. Kuprin was killed during 
the explosion and fire on the ship, 
Gerashchenko claimed. 

Kuprin gave the order for the 
Moskva to shell Snake Island during 
the first hours of Moscow’sinvasion. 
Its Ukrainian defenders refused to 
surrender and said: “Russian warship 
‘go fuck yourself” - a slogan that has 
become a national meme. 

Ukrainians celebrated the ship’s 
demise. The defence minister, Oleksii 
Reznikov, trolled his Russian coun- 
terparts by tweeting a photo of a 
scuba diver and a giant turtle. “A 
‘flagship’ Russian warship is a worthy 
diving site,’ he wrote, adding: “Will 
definitely visit the wreck after our 
victory in the war.” 

Russia has said it is investigating 
what caused the Moskva to sink. Its 
defence ministry has promised to 
bomb targets in Kyiv in response to 
what it said were “terrorist and sab- 
otage” attacks on its territory carried 
out by Ukraine’s “nationalist regime”. 
Yesterday Moscow said it had strucka 
plant that made and repaired Ukrain- 
ian missiles, including anti-ship 
missiles, on the outskirts of the city. 
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Last night on Russian television, 
hosts and pundits came perilously 
close to admitting the loss of the 
cruiser was the result of an enemy 
attack as opposed to an accident. 
They also talked in vehement terms 
about wiping out “Ukraine-ness”. 

“Just the fact there is an attack on 
our territory is casus belli, an absolute 
cause for war. A real war, no fooling 
around,” said the Russian film direc- 
tor and former MP Vladimir Bortko, 
on the 60 Minutes talkshow onstate- 
run television. The special operation, 
as he was reminded Russia’s war is 
called, “ended tonight”. Asked if he 
was speaking about the Moskva, he 
said: “The Moscow cruiser is abso- 
lutely a cause for war. One hundred 
per cent. It’s our flagship.” 

Andrei Medvedev, a deputy in 
the Moscow city parliament, para- 
phrased the Russian imperial field 
marshal Mikhail Kutuzov by writing: 
“The loss of [the] Moscow does not 
mean that Russia is lost.” In a long 
post, he told his 70,000 subscribers 
on Telegram the cruiser may indeed 
have been struck by a western missile 
with help from Nato and that the inci- 
dent should be investigated. 

“We are not fighting Ukraine, but 
Nato,” he wrote. “Strikes against our 
forces are made with the aid of Nato 
systems. And often with their weap- 
ons.’ Like others, he added that the 
ship was old. 

Ukraine says it has damaged or 
sunk eight Russian ships and boats, 
reducing Russia’s capacity to attack 
the south of Ukraine andthe port city 
of Odesa. It said about 20,000 Russian 
soldiers and officers had been killed 
since the beginning of Putin’s military 
operation on 24 February. 

In an intelligence update yester- 
day, the UK Ministry of Defence said 
the Moskva “served a key role asa 
command vessel and air defence 
node”. Moscow was now likely to 
review its “maritime posture” in the 
Black Sea, it said. 

Meanwhile, Ukrainian authori- 
ties said last night that the number 
of civilians found dead in the Kyiv 
region since the withdrawal of Rus- 
sian forces had passed 900. It is 
double the number given two weeks 
ago, and police said the vast major- 
ity had died from gunshot wounds. 

Also yesterday, Ukraine’s defence 
ministry said that Russia had used 
long-range Tupolev bombers for the 
first time to attack Mariupol. Russia 
had not managed to fully control the 
port city, added ministry spokesper- 
son Oleksandr Motuzyanyk, despite 
a six-week siege. 

Smoke and fire have been seen 
coming from Mariupol’s huge Azovs- 
tal iron and steelworks. Dwindling 
numbers of Ukrainian forces are 
holed up in the plant as Russia tries 
to take full control. 


Allat sea Russian media 


struggle to explain huge 


blow to military prestige 


Andrew Roth 


s Russian media and 

officials struggled 

yesterday to explain 

the sinking of the 

country’s Black Sea 

flagship, it was clear 
that the loss of the cruiser and an 
untold number of its estimated 
510 crew was a blow to Vladimir 
Putin’s war plans and his military’s 
prestige. 

From the beginning, the 
Russian government tried to play 
down what had happened. At 
first its defence ministry claimed 
an accident had caused a fire 
onboard. Then the ministry said 
the damage had been contained 
and the ship was being towed to 
port in Sevastopol. Finally, late on 


Thursday, the ministry announced 
the ship had sunk in “stormy seas”. 
But even as commentators on 
state TV tried to spin the loss of the 

Moskva as atemporary setback, 
Russians could understand that 
something serious had taken place. 
Andrei Medvedev, a journalist at 
the state-run broadcaster VGTRK 
and a deputy for the Moscow city 
council, wrote: “The Moskva 
cruiser is a bad story. Both froma 
reputational and a military point of 
view. But is it a catastrophe? No.” 
The scale of the loss is yet to be 
seen. Ukraine claims it struck the 
Moskva with a Neptune anti-ship 
missile. No pictures of the Moskva 
or its crew have been published 
in Russian media since the vessel 
was damaged. Some western 
reports suggest just dozens of the 
estimated 500 crew-members 
were rescued as the ship went 
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down. Russia has not published 
any official information about the 
number of sailors who died. 

So unlikely was the loss of the 
ship in Moscow’s eyes that in 2020 
Orthodox Christian officials said 
it had been designated to carrya 
piece of the “true cross,” a relic 
from the wooden cross on which 
Jesus Christ is said to have been 
crucified. 

At the very least it will strike yet 
another blow at the image of the 
Russian military as a professional 
force carrying out what the Kremlin 


cee a eae 


A destroyed hotel in the town 
of Chernihiv, northern Ukraine, 
following strikes by Russian forces 
PHOTOGRAPH: KYODO/NEWSCOM/AVALON 


calls a “special operation” on the 
territory of Ukraine. 

The sinking was “in sharp 
contrast to the image ofa 
successfully modernised army 
promoted by Russian officials and 
state-owned media, and with the 
self-confidence with which Russia 
embarked on this war”, wrote 
political analyst Alexander Baunov. 
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The loss of the cruiser may 
not make a crucial difference to 
Russia’s war plans. The fleet will 
continue to blockade Ukrainian 
ports in the Black Sea, although 
it appears the flotilla has moved 
further from the coastline in order 
to prevent another attack. Some 
less plausible scenarios, suchas a 
Russian amphibious landing near 
Odesa, appear even more remote 
now. 

Meanwhile, the fighting on the 
ground continues. Russian pundits 
claimed the sinking of the ship was 
a distraction from Russia’s creeping 
gains in cities such as Mariupol, 
where Moscow claims Ukrainian 
marines have surrendered. 

Meanwhile, the Russian army 
is pivoting toward an offensive in 
Ukraine’s east, promising anew 
chapter in the war that will rely 
far more on trenches and heavy 
artillery than the previous months. 

But the scale of the losses 
onboard the Moskva will doubtless 
shock the Russian public, which 
has been told repeatedly by Putin 
that the war in Ukraine is going 
to plan. The sinking of the Black 
Sea flagship, the biggest Russian 
warship sunk in action since the 
second world war, is just the latest 
indication that the conflict will not 
end soon. 


What we know 


ussia has acknowledged that 

the Moskva, its flagship Black 

Sea missile cruiser, has sunk. It 
blames an unexplained fire, which 
ignited ammunition, and says it 
capsized “in choppy seas” while 
being towed to port. Ukraine says 
it hit the Moskva with one of its 
Neptune anti-shipping missiles, 
and that this caused it to sink. 


The subsonic Neptune is based 

on the old Soviet Kh-35 anti-ship 
missile with improved range and 
electronics, and has a range of 
almost 200 miles. First coming 
into service in Ukraine last year, 
the whole system comprises a 
truck-based mobile launcher, four 
missiles, a reload vehicle, anda 
command and control vehicle. It is 
designed to fly close to the surface 
of the sea to avoid detection. 


The Neptune system is designed 
to be deployed from coastal areas, 
which in this case would mean 

it was being operated close to an 
area of intense Russian military 
activity. If the damage was caused 
by a Neptune missile, the Russians 
appear not to have been aware of 
it until too late. 

Slava class ships like the 
Moskva were designed to be 
equipped with S-300F Fort long- 
range air defence system, which 
has some utility against ballistic 
missiles. Modern naval forces 
would also be expected to be 
equipped with some kind of radar 
warning receiver system to alert 
it to the presence of enemy radar 
systems, although both are far 
from foolproof. 

One claim is that the missile or 
missiles were fired from a hidden 
battery close to Odesa while the 
Moskva’s crew was distracted 
by two Turkish-supplied drones 
operating nearby. 

Whatever the cause of the sinking, 
itis hard to see this as anything 
short of a pretty catastrophic 
incident for Russia. Naval vessels 
are designed to survive attack as 
much as possible. Bulkhead doors 
connecting different sections are 
intended to control the spread 

of fire and hull breaches can be 
isolated. Naval vessels also have 

a higher level of firefighting 
capability than civilian 
counterparts. 

The sinking of the Black 
Sea fleet’s flagship is certainly 
a coup for Ukrainian morale 
and a symbolic blow to Russia. 
However, it is worth recalling that 
Ukraine scuttled its own flagship 
in port earlier in the conflict, and 
that British naval forces continued 
to operate effectively in the 
Falklands despite the loss of ships. 

And while significant, the 
sinking probably does not alter 
the Russian navy’s continuing 
and largely uncontested ability to 
blockade Ukraine’s coastline. 

The big question is whether it 
could affect any future Russian 
move to land amphibious forces, 
perhaps as part of an assault on 
Odesa. Peter Beaumont 


Family urges 
Putin to follow 
rules on POWs 


The family ofa British man allegedly 
captured by Russian forces while 
fighting in Ukraine have described 
footage of him in captivity as “prop- 
aganda” and begged Vladimir Putin 
to “treat him with humanity”. 

Images on Russian television 
appeared to show Aiden Aslin, 28, 
originally from Nottinghamshire, 
being led around in handcuffs with 
a cut on his forehead. Aslin, who is 
thought to have been fighting with 
the Ukrainian marines, told his family 
days ago that they had been left with 
“no choice but to surrender” because 
they had run out of weapons. 

A Russian state-controlled tele- 
vision channel broadcast footage, 
originally shared on social media, 
showing Aslin in captivity. 

His grandmother Pamela Hall 
said yesterday: “It’s propaganda. 
Ukraine is his adopted country. He’s 
engaged to a Ukrainian lady, they 
live together ... He was due to get 
married this month, and they were 
talking about setting up anew home 
together, children - great-grandchil- 
dren in my case.” 

Ang Wood, Aslin’s mother, called 
on the Kremlin to treat her sonasa 
prisoner of war in accordance with 
international rules. She told the BBC: 
“He called me and said they have no 
weapons left to fight. I love my son, 
he is my hero. They put up one hell 
of a fight. Boris [Johnson] needs to 
take Putin down.” 

She said she recognised her son 
from images released in Russia 
because of his distinctive tattoos: 
“It’s Aiden ... ’min bits. My son will 
be scared just as we are.” 

She added: “I now hold Vladimir 
Putin to the terms of the Geneva con- 
vention. Aiden is a serving member 
ofthe Ukrainian armed forces and as 
suchisa prisoner of warand must be 
treated with humanity. 

“It already looks like he has been 
beaten up. It is time now for the Brit- 
ish government to get involved and 
help secure Aiden’s release.” 

Aslin had been defending the 
besieged city of Mariupol with his 
unit during heavy fighting in recent 
weeks. But after 48 days, he said he 
had to surrender. “We have no food 
and no ammunition,” a post on his 
Twitter account read. 

The Foreign Office has yet to 
comment. 
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& Aiden Aslin, whose mother wants 
Boris Johnson to ‘take Putin down’ 
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S Mass 


expulsions of 


‘diplomats’ could 


be end of era for 


Russian espionage 


Diplomatic editor 


he unprecedented 

wave of expulsions 

of Russian diplomats 

from European 

capitals - now close 

to 400 -isnotjusta 
symbolic act of revulsion at the 
war crimes of which Russia stands 
accused. It is part of a decades-long 
battle to police the dividing line 
between espionage and diplomacy, 
in which the west has been accused 
of ignoring a recent resurgence in 
Russia’s clandestine activities. 

Sir John Sawers, the former 
head of MI6, said last year that he 
suspected the west was picking up 
only 10% of Russia’s espionage. 
Certainly the scale of the exodus 
of alleged Russian spies - probably 
the largest single set of expulsions 
in history, according to the 
distinguished former French 
diplomat Francois Heisbourg - may 
raise the question of how the west 
came to indulge so many Russian 
“diplomats” on European soil. So 
far, Malta, Cyprus and Hungary are 
the only EU member states yet to 
send any of them packing. 

Heisbourg said there was a clear 
and valid distinction between 
a diplomat and a spy, and those 
being expelled from Europe are 
not chosen at random but because 
there is evidence they are in breach 
of the Vienna convention, the code 
that governs legitimate diplomacy. 
As wellas spying, this could also 
involve spreading disinformation 
on social media. 

“If you spend your time sending 
Twitter messages insulting the 
government of the host nation, 
if you follow the ‘wolf warrior’ 
diplomacy undertaken by Chinese 
diplomats, that can fall under that 
definition of making you persona 
non grata,” said Heisbourg. 


& After the 2018 Salisbury attack the 
UK expelled 29 Russian diplomats 


He said there was an art to the 
timing and choice of expulsions: 
“Self-evidently, it is easier to keep 
track of the spy that you do know 
rather than the spy you don’t know. 
Once you know of their existence, 
they become useful counter- 
intelligence. If you don’t know who 
they are you have a problem.” 

During the so-called Farewell 
affair in the 1980s, a KGB defector, 
Vladimir Vetrov, gave almost 
4,000 secret documents to the 
DST, the French internal secret 
service, showing how Russia had 
penetrated the west to steal its 
technology. Vetrov also provided 
alist of 250 intelligence officers 
stationed under legal cover in 
embassies around the world. 

It was only following Vetrov’s 
arrest in Moscow that France, 
using the dossiers he had provided, 
acted to expel 40 diplomats, two 
journalists and five commercial 
officials. Heisbourg had a role in 
handling the case. “Even then, it 
was useful to keep some names 
back so we had an A list anda 
B list that we kept in reserve in 
case the Russians should take 
countervailing action,” he said. “We 
made it known to the Russians that 
if they did atit for tat, they would 
get hit again many times bigger.” 

Heisbourg said he had little 
doubt that the proportion of spies 
operating inside the Russian 
diplomatic service was higher than 
for most countries. 

For instance, 290 Russian 
diplomats will still be operating 
in neutral Austria even after the 
foreign ministry expelled four 
diplomats. By way of comparison, 
Austria has about 30 diplomats 
operating in Moscow. It is true 
large countries have larger 
embassies and some of the Russian 
diplomats in Vienna - possibly 
100 - are attached to the many UN 
institutions in Austria, such as the 
UN nuclear watchdog, the IAEA. 
But the imbalance of Russian and 
Austrian interest in one another’s 
countries is striking. 

Poland expelled 45 Russian 
diplomats on 23 March and may 
be wondering why it had granted 
diplomatic status to so many in 
the first place. Stanistaw Zaryn, 
spokesperson for the minister for 
the special services coordinator, 
has justified the expulsions by 
saying “we are neutralising the 
Russian special services network 


in our country”, adding that half 
the expelled diplomats were direct 
employees of the Russian secret 
service and half were involved in 
hostile influence operations. 

“Russia uses diplomacy not to 
remain in contact with partners, 
but to push false claims and false 
propaganda statements against the 
west, Zaryn said. The 45 expelled 
represent about half the country’s 
diplomatic staff in Warsaw. 

Poland also saw the expulsions 
as preventive. The risk of espionage 
had risen with the influx of 
Ukrainians, fertile ground for 
Russia to stir dissent, recruit 
agents or pick up information 
from refugees about military 
movements. Russia, Zaryn claimed, 
was intent on “creating hostility 
within Poland towards Ukrainian 
refugees fleeing Russia”. Poland 
is now seizing empty Russian 
embassy buildings in Warsaw. 

Two other countries providing 
arms to Ukraine, Slovakia and 
the Czech Republic, have also 
been taking action. On 30 March, 
Bratislava threw out 35 diplomats, 
one of the largest single expulsions 
in the current wave. Onlya 
fortnight before, on 14 March, 
Slovakia detained four people 
suspected of spying for Moscow, 
and expelled three Russian 
diplomats in response. Russia 
had paid the suspects “tens of 


t 
thousands of euros” for sensitive or 
classified information. The quality 
of that information is disputed, but 
one of the two men charged was 
head of the security and defence 
department at the Armed Forces 
Academy in the northern town of 
Liptovsky Mikulas. 

It has been reported there was 
evidence of contacts with four 
officers working for Russia’s GRU 
military intelligence agency dating 
to 2013. One of them was Lt Col 
Sergey Solomasov, a GRU spy. 

Slovak intelligence filmed 
Solomasov talking in a park to 
Bohus Garbar, a contributor to the 
now-closed conspiracy website 
Hlavné Spravy. On the video he tells 
Garbar: “Moscow has decided that 
you will be a ‘hunter’ for two types 
of people: those who love Russia 
and would like to cooperate, who 
want money, and have confidential 
information. The second group 
are your acquaintances who may 


Keir Giles 
Chatham House 


lee Senge 


or may not be thinking about 
working for Russia. Ineed political 
information and communication 
between countries, within Nato 
and the EU.” 

The Czechs also have reason to 
doubt the bona fides of Russian 
diplomats. In 2014 a huge explosion 
occurred at a couple of remote 
Czech weapons warehouses, 
including one in Vrbétice, close to 
the border with Slovakia, which led 
to two deaths. At the time Ukraine 
had been in the market for weapons 
to fight Russia in Donbas. 

The cause of the explosions was 
unclear and the case went cold. 

But then investigations by the 
British police, as well as the open- 
source investigative news outlet 
Bellingcat, revealed the identity of 
two suspected GRU agents, Ruslan 
Boshirov (real name Anatoliy 
Chepiga) and Alexander Petrov 
(Alexander Mishkin). The same 
aliases had allegedly been given 
by two Russians who had visited a 
hotel near Vrbétice just before the 
2014 explosion. 

Intelligence sources suggested 
the planned arms shipments 
belonged to a firm owned by the 
Bulgarian arms dealer Emilian 
Gebrev, who was poisoned ina 
Sofia restaurant in April 2015, just 
months after the explosion. An 
investigation in 2019 by Bellingcat 
asserted that another senior GRU 
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officer, Denis Sergeev, was in 
Bulgaria at the time of Gebrev’s 
poisoning, which he survived. 

Sergeev is also alleged to have 
been in the UK around the time 
of the 2018 novichok poisoning 
attacks on Sergei and Yulia Skripal 
in Salisbury. None of this activity, 
the Czechs concluded, would have 
occurred without the knowledge of 
the Russian state. 

In April last year the then Czech 
prime minister, Andrej Babi§, 
ordered the expulsion of 18 Russian 
diplomats, asserting the GRU had 


been behind the destruction of 
the weapons. Russia retaliated by 
expelling 20 Czechs, only for the 
Czechs to increase the expulsions 
to 60, equalising the size of the two 
countries’ diplomatic missions. 
Heisbourg said most European 
countries were not critical of the 
British failure to expel diplomats 
in the wake of events in Bucha. 
Since the expulsion of 29 Russian 
diplomats after the Skripal 
affair, Russia’s London embassy 
is relatively clean and the UK 
is reluctant to take astep that 


A Protesters put blood-red dye in the lake by the Russian embassy in Vilnius, 
Lithuania. The ambassador has been expelled puotocrapu: MINDAUGAS KULBIS/AP 


would see yet more of its Russian- 
speaking envoys sent home from 
Moscow. But the contrast between 
the UK and European response has 
been striking. After the war crimes 
in Bucha were revealed, Germany 
expelled 40 Russian diplomats, 
France 35, Spain 25, Slovenia 33 
and Italy 30. Lithuania decided to 
expel Alexey Isakov, the Russian 
ambassador himself. As a farewell 
present someone dyed the lake in 
front of the embassy blood red. 

Atheme has been that that the 
diplomats were agents of division 
and disinformation rather than 
spies. The German foreign ministry, 
for instance, declared 40 staff of the 
Russian embassy persona non grata 
because “they have worked against 
our freedom, against the cohesion 
of our society, day after day here in 
Germany”. Spain simply said the 25 
represented a threat to the interests 
and security of their country. 

While Denmark identified 15 
Russian intelligence officers to 
throw out, Sweden has expelled 
just three, despite the Swedish 
security service last year telling 
the foreign ministry that 11 or 12 
Russians working in the 35-strong 
embassy were spies. Carl Bildt, the 
Swedish former prime minister, has 
been one of many to ask what was 
holding Sweden back. 


oreign ministries 

have in the past been 

reluctant to expel 

unless the evidence 

is overwhelming. 

Diplomats see experts 
with first-hand contacts as vital to 
conveying accurate information 
about their host country. 
They also reduce the risks of 
misunderstandings. But this benign 
take on the value of diplomacy with 
Russia is becoming a minority view. 
In Ireland there has been a shift in 
attitude to the 31 Russian diplomats 
there, with the embassy having 
planning permission revoked 
in 2020 for anew underground 
building on its site. 

“There was clear risk Ireland was 
to be their spying headquarters 
for its European operations,” 
said Keir Giles, senior consultant 
to the Chatham House Russia 
programme. “They may have 
needed somewhere after so 
many had been thrown out 
following Skripal. The problem 
is Russia deters by operating in 
an asymmetrical way. You either 
respond in kind or you back down. 
We throw out spies and they throw 
out diplomats.” 

For instance, when eight 
Russian diplomats attached to 
Nato headquarters in Brussels were 
expelled in October 2021, Russia 
shut down its entire Nato mission 
as well as the Nato information 
office in Moscow. 

Now with every day the 
estrangement seems to grow 
more profound. Free media is 
disappearing and VPN sites are 
blocked, forcing the west and 
Russia deeper into their separate 
information bubbles. Germany 
plans to wean itself off Russian 
energy, severing institutional, 
business and cultural links 
developed since the 1970s. Few 
think that it isa decoupling that can 
be reversed for decades to come. 
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the defensive alliance 
could get even bigger 
y the end of the year it is conceivable 
that Nato’s land mass, GDP and territorial 
borders with Russia may expand by nearly 
as much as they would have if Ukraine 
had achieved its distant goal of eventual 
membership of the western defence 
alliance - possibly by even more. 

The brutal manner in which Vladimir Putin has tried 
to close Ukraine’s security options has led to asudden 
change in thinking in Finland and Sweden that has 
been all the more powerful since it seems to have come 
from below, rather than from the political elites. 

It is not yet a done deal. Opinion so volatile - 
and previously so settled in its opposition to Nato 
membership - could swing back towards the comforts 
of semi-neutrality. Russian nuclear threats may 
intimidate voters into having second thoughts. 

The process may be fraught. Many brands of Nato 
membership exist, and have yet to be fully explored by 

the Finns and the Swedes. But by 
. , Nato’s Madrid summit in June, the 
Putin thought he d body will be on course to expand 
hurled a missile at the its population by 16 million, its GDP 
by €800bn (£660bn) and its land 
west. It has tur ned out mass by 300,000 sq miles. Ukraine 
to be a precision-guided | has a population of 41 million, 


boomerang - one of the 
great strategic blunders 


233,000 sq miles of land and aGDP 
of €155bn. A new 800-mile border 
with Nato will have been formed, 
the precise opposite of what Putin 
set out to achieve in the treaties 


J 


designed to shrink Nato that he 
ordered the west to accept last year. What is worse for 
Moscow is that Nato will have strengthened itself in 
the Baltic Sea, right next to the strategic Russian naval 
base in the Kaliningrad exclave. 

By invading Ukraine, Putin thought he had hurled 
a missile at the west. It has emerged to be a precision- 
guided boomerang. To have turned two stolidly non- 
aligned countries into Nato members would join the 
pantheon of great strategic blunders of wartime. 

It is all the more extraordinary since the turnaround 
has been so rapid. Finland, with its brand of semi- 
neutrality for the past 70 years and emphasis on 
consensus-building, tends to shift foreign policy 
with glacial speed. Finland’s tolerance of Putin was 
so embedded that some on the left claimed it strayed 
close to collaboration. 

In the government’s annual survey in December, 
Finnish support for Nato membership stood at 24%. 
Four months later, that had become 68%. Surveys now 
show more than half of the 200 parliamentarians back 
Nato membership. In the 2015 Finnish parliamentary 
elections, 91% of Social Democratic party candidates 
were opposed to Nato membership. Finland’s leader, 
the SDP’s Sanna Marin, said everything had changed 
and Russia is “not the neighbour we thought it was”. 

Most Nato countries see Sweden and Finland 
as huge military and intelligence assets. “It would 
complete a missing piece of the puzzle of Nato 
strategic planning,” said Mika Aaltola, the director of 
the Finnish Institute of International Affairs. 

For those who fear Nato escalating the conflict 
inside Ukraine, a sudden extension of article 5 
defensive obligations in the north remains alarming 
and may make Putin more convinced he was right to 
confront a Nato policy of encirclement. But for all its 
talk of red lines and the stationing of nuclear weapons, 
can Russia really open a second front to the north 
when the front to its south-west is proving so costly? 


How invasion left Ukraine 


politicians with an agonising decision 


Kyiv q 
y SX 


wo days before the 

Russian invasion, 

Ukraine’s deputy 

prime minister, Iryna 

Vereshchuk, received 

acall from the British 
ambassador to Ukraine witha 
simple message: get out of Kyiv 
immediately. 

The call, as Vereshchuk recalled 
it, was one of a number of warnings 
made to senior government figures, 
amid western expectations that the 
Russian army would swiftly win 
control over Kyiv and seek to install 
its own puppet government. 

“The Americans and British 
were warning that there’s a kill 
list, and that the main target is the 
president and his family, and then 
members of the government,” said 
Vereshchuk. “We were told: ‘They 
will be looking for you, they’ll hunt 


you down and they will kill you? 
And I said: ‘What, they’re going to 
killa deputy prime minister on live 
television? OK, no problem, so we’ll 
stay here and let the whole world 
see it?” she said. 

The choice to stay in Kyiv began 
with the president, Volodymyr 
Zelenskiy. On the second day of the 
war, he told European leaders ona 
conference call: “This might be the 
last time you see me alive.” He had 
heard he was on a Russian hitlist, 
he said, but he reportedly rejected 
an offer of evacuation from the US 
president, Joe Biden, saying he 
“needed ammunition, not aride”. 

In the first weeks of the war, 
Russian state media promoted 
bogus conspiracy theories that 
Zelenskiy had fled immediately 
after the invasion. These claims 
wilted as evidence mounted that he 
really had remained in the capital, 
and his regular, snappy video 
addresses have become a source of 
inspiration for many Ukrainians. 


Vereshchuk said that Zelenskiy’s 
decision to stay was one of the first 
signs that Ukraine was not minded 
to surrender to the supposed 
inevitability of Vladimir Putin’s 
capture of the country, and helped 
lay the groundwork for the spirited 
response that eventually led Russia 
to abandon its push to Kyiv, at least 
for the time being. 

“The Kremlin really hoped 
that we would be disoriented and 
would run away,” she said. “Can 
you imagine that people found out 


a 
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Iryna Vereshchuk, the 
deputy PM, stayed put 
y — 


that the president and his team and 
the government had run away? Of 
course it would have demoralised 
everyone.” 

For other officials in occupied 
areas, the question of whether 
to follow Zelenskiy’s lead was 
difficult. Many local mayors and 
other officials stayed in place, 
sometimes with fatal results, 
while others decided to flee. Ina 
few cases, mayors have expressed 
willingness to work with the 
Russians, and may face treason 
charges if Ukraine regains control 
over their towns. 

In the town of Motyzhyn, the 
mayor, Olha Sukhenko, remained in 
place. Together with her husband 
and son, she was held by Russian 
soldiers on 23 March and later shot 
and buried ina shallow grave, 
according to Ukrainian officials. 

In many occupied towns, there 
were reports of Russian soldiers 
going door to door looking for 
those with government links. Ihor 
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< Volunteers 


Kostovarov, the head of the villages 
of Staryi and Novyi Bykiv east of 
Kyiv, said that around the same 
time Sukhenko was kidnapped, he 
decided to leave his own village. 

“We got information from our 
security services that the Russians 
were sending in FSB squads to find 
and execute local officials,” he said. 
“TI was here for the first three weeks, 
but after this information I left.” 

Kostovarov said many villagers 
were furious at his decision, 
making it hard to return to the 
village after its liberation. Many 
local officials in other places who 
also decided to leave have also 
come in for criticism. 

In the Sumy region, which 
borders Russia and was partially 
occupied by its troops at the 
beginning of the war, the governor, 
Dmytro Zhyvytskyy, claimed that 
whether or not mayors stayed in 
place had an effect on the defence 
of the cities. “Krasnopillia fell 
because the mayor fled, and 
Trostianets fell because the mayor 


most likely I would not be alive and 


sitting before you today,” said Bova. 
“Instead, we took the decision to 
become partisans.” 

Bovaand a group of others 
moved to villages outside the town, 
he said, and worked with residents 
who had remained to send 
coordinates of Russian military 
positions by telephone. 

Zhyvytskyy remained 
unconvinced and said he had 
questions about Bova’s decision. 
“You go to Trostianets and 
everyone you see has aged 15 
years in two weeks, and this guy is 
running around the place looking 
fresh-faced,” he said. 

In Melitopol, one ofa string of 
cities in Ukraine’s south occupied 
by Russian troops without major 
battles in the first part of the 
invasion, the mayor, Ivan Fedorov, 
remained in place but refused 
to cooperate with the Russian 
military. He was marched out of 
his temporary office with a bag 
on his head, held for six days and 
questioned by Russian security 


in Bucha load fled. There was nobody left to services, before being released as 
bodies into a organise the defence,” he claimed, part of a prisoner exchange. 

truck this week. referring to two towns the Russians “If we had left the city 

Some mayors occupied for a month. immediately, we would have given 
who did not flee Yuriy Bova, the mayor of a gift to the Russians, they would 
were killed by Trostianets, said he had no choice say, ‘Your authorities have run 
Russian forces but to leave the town, saying there away, we are the new authorities?” 
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Warning over ‘incel’ culture as 
70% of teachers face misogyny 


Education correspondent 


Teachers have raised concerns about 
the influence of “incel” subculture 
on teenage boys as asurvey revealed 
that seven in 10 female teachers have 
been victims of misogyny in school. 

The poll by the NASUWT teachers’ 
union found a significant culture of 
sexual harassment and misogyny in 
classrooms, withalmost 60% of those 
who participated saying they had 
experienced misogyny from pupils. 

The union, which has 300,000 
UK members, says it is “deeply 


concerned” about the misogyny 
faced by women, trans and non- 
binary members, and students, on 
a regular basis. 

It is also worried about a lack of 
government initiatives to tackle the 
subculture of “involuntary celibates” 
(incels), warning that teenage boys 
are finding themselves drawn into 
their views because ofa lack of sup- 
port from more appropriate sources. 

The term incel is used for men 
who define themselves as unable to 
get aromantic or sexual partner and 
express online hostility and resent- 
ment towards those who are sexually 
active, particularly women. 


According to reports, Jake Davison, 
who gunned down seven people, kill- 
ing five, in Plymouthin 2021 has been 
lionised by the online incel commu- 
nity, and datahas shown the number 
of visits to forums has increased by 
almost sixfold in nine months. 

Delegates taking part in the 
NASUWT annual conference in Bir- 
mingham over the weekend will 
debate the issue, after a survey of 
more than 1,500 female members 
showed 72% had been a victim of 
misogyny in their school and more 
than half (53%) said their school 
was not doing enough to tackle the 
problem. 


play Bands take stand 


against venues taking big 


cut of merchandise sales 


n March, when the British 

post-punk band Dry Cleaning 

played the 02 Forum, in 

north London, the ticketing 

company Dice informed 

fans that, counter to usual 
practice, no merchandise would be 
sold at the venue. Instead, a pop-up 
store would open at the Abbey 
Tavern, a nine-minute walk away. 

With live music returning after 

almost two years of shutdown 
owing to the pandemic, artists have 
never felt the pinch more. Often, 
merchandise is one of the few ways 
they can turn a profit on a show. But 
with Academy Music Group (AMG) 


venues such as the Forum taking a 
25% cut from merchandise sales, 
the profit margins of artists are 
being squeezed ever tighter. 

“A 25% commission rate is 
quite a hit to take on merch sales, 
and it doesn’t feel justified or 
transparent where that money is 
going,” said Helena Watmuff from 
Candy Artists, which manages Dry 
Cleaning. “We let them know that 
we would be looking at alternatives 
to selling at the venue.” 

This proved a deft move. “We 
probably sold the same number of 
units, but as we were able to retain 
25% it worked out better for us 
financially,” she added. 

A Guardian investigation has 
learned that Universal Music 
Group (UMG), the largest of the 


world’s three big record labels, is 
also taking a share of AMG’s profits 
from the sales of merchandise. 

AMG runs venues in UK cities 
including Birmingham, Bristol, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Leicester and 
Manchester, as well as the 02 
Forum Kentish Town, 02 Academy 
Brixton, and the 02 Shepherd’s 
Bush Empire, in London. 

UMG confirmed that the 


merchandise stands atsomeorall — 


of these venues were outsourced 
to Concessions Management 
International (CMI), which sits 
within Bravado, the merchandise 
division of UMG. 

When an artist sells merchandise 
at these venues, 25% of the gross 
revenues go to AMG and UMG, even 
if the artist is not signed to UMG. 

UMG said AMG took “the lion’s 
share” of revenues. A spokesperson 


‘for the label would not comment 


‘artists to sell their merchandise.” 


4 The band Dry Cleaning set up a 
pop-up merchandise store in a pub 
down the road from their gig venue 
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further. AMG declined multiple 
opportunities to comment. 

Artists’ campaigns such as 
#BrokenRecord have argued that 
musicians and songwriters lose out 
in the modern streaming business. 

For many years it was presumed 
alive performance was where 
acts could make a living even 
if their streaming revenue was 
slight. Venues taking a cut of acts’ 
merchandise sales has been a 
longstanding problem. 

After the Charlatans’ frontman, 
Tim Burgess, tweeted in December 
about the perceived inequities 
of venues taking a quarter of 
merchandise sales, the UK trade 
body Featured Artists Coalition 
set up a public Google Doc entitled 
“100% Venues”, listing venues that 
waived commission. 

“It is quite simple,’ said David 
Martin, the body’s CEO. “We’ve 
always been against punitive 
commission fees being charged for 
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More than half of the female respondents to an NASUWT survey said their 
school was doing too little to tackle misogyny PHoToGRAPH: HILL STREET STUDIOS/GETTY 


The motion up for debate calls 
on the national executive to lobby 
government for misogyny to be rec- 
ognised as a hate crime. It also says 
the incel community should be con- 
sidered an extremist group, based 
onits links to “alt-right” viewpoints 
and hatred of women, and calls for 
further research into the effect incel 
communities have on young boys 
within schools and colleges. 

The motion also calls onthe union 
to lobby for fully funded mental 
health and wellbeing programmes 
aimed at boys, stressing the need for 
early intervention. 

Kathryn Downs, a secondary 
school teacher from Leeds, who pro- 
posed the motion, said: “A study in 
October 2021 suggested there was 
a 6.3% chance of being suggested 
an incel-related video by YouTube 
within five ‘hops’ of a non-incel 
related video. Given the amount 
of time our young people spend on 


social media, this is 6.3% too much. 
This shows the dangers of failing to 
support and improve the mental well- 
being of boys within schools.” 

According to the NASUWT poll, 
misogyny emanated from across 
the school community - 58% expe- 
rienced misogyny from pupils, 45% 
from the senior leadership team, 42% 
from other teachers, 30% from their 
headteacher and 27% from parents. 

The majority of respondents com- 
plained ofintimidatory, undermining 
or unprofessional behaviour (76%), 
comments about ability (51%), intel- 
lect (33%), body (32%), teaching style 
(30%) and clothing (29%), while 3% 
of cases cited sexual and physical 
violence. 

One in 20 said the misogyny had 
been posted on social media. Ofthose 
respondents who reported misogyny 
to their school, 45% said no action 
was taken and one in five said they 
were not believed or their claims were 


dismissed. Two in five said misogyny 
had affected promotion opportuni- 
ties and more than a quarter (27%) 
said it affected pay. 

Dr Patrick Roach, the NASUWT 
general secretary, said: “It is outra- 
geous that so many women teachers 
continue to suffer this kind of appall- 
ing abuse in their workplaces. Our 
schools and colleges must be safe 
places for all staff and no woman 
should ever feel harassed, scared or 
intimidated just by going to work.” 

Agovernment spokesperson said: 
“In no circumstances should teach- 
ers be subjected to abuse simply for 
doing their jobs. Any report of sex- 
ual violence or sexual harassment to 
school leadership teams should be 
taken seriously. 

“Staff working in education should 
also receive regular safeguarding 
training to support them to spot and 
handle instances of abuse and harass- 
ment among pupils or staff.” 


Desmond firms 
join court case to 
overturn lottery 
licence award 


Companies owned by the billionaire 
Richard Desmond have launched 
legal action against the UKs gambling 
regulator’s decision to grant Czech- 
owned Allwyn the licence to run the 
National Lottery. 

Desmond’s Northern & Shell and 
a subsidiary, the New Lottery Com- 
pany, have taken legal action against 
the Gambling Commission, according 
to a high court filing dated 13 April - 
becoming the third party to challenge 
the award. 

The commission announced 
Allwyn’s victory in the fourth compe- 
tition for the highly lucrative National 
Lottery contract last month, put- 
ting an end to 27 years of unbroken 


operation by Camelot. Camelot made 
anet income of £730m in the year to 
March 2021 on revenues of £8.4bn 
from almost 10 million players. 

The current licence is scheduled to 
endin 2024, 30 years since the launch 
of the lottery in1994. 

However, Camelot, owned by a 
pension fund for Ontario teachers and 
its tech provider International Game 
Technology, have also launched high 
court actions to try to overturn the 
commission’s decision. 

The competition was shrouded in 
secrecy, with code names used inter- 
nally by the commission to prevent 
details of the judging process leaking. 

Northern & Shell, which owns the 
Health Lottery, had not previously 


A Richard Desmond - legal action 
against the gambling regulator 


made its bid public, and there are 
no other publicly available details 
of the former porn baron’s procure- 
ment claim. 

Another bidder, Italian operator 
Sisal, which was bought during the 
competition by Paddy Power owner 
Flutter, is also considering joining 
Camelot’s action, according to the 
Sunday Telegraph. 

The Gambling Commission 
declined to comment on North- 
ern & Shell’s action. When Camelot 
announced its action on 1 April the 
Gambling Commission said: “The 
competition and our evaluation have 
been carried out fairly and lawfully in 
accordance with our statutory duties, 
and we are confident that a court 
would come to that conclusion.” 

Allwynis owned by the Czech bil- 
lionaire Karel Komarek, and already 
runs lotteries in the Czech Republic, 
Greece, Cyprus, Italy, and Austria. 

After winning the contract com- 
petition, Allwyn said it planned “to 
generate more money for good causes 
and the public purse” as wellas stop- 
ping the “slide towards scratchcards 
and instant win games, giving due 
consideration to the wider societal 
impact these can have”. 
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EASTER 


CHOCOLATE 


Think of all the tasty chocolate 
eggs in your home.. and the 
1.56 million children* working 
illegally on cocoa farms in 
Ghana and Cote d’Ivoire that 
helped put them there. 


ee 


ne 


GHOCOLONELY.| 


Think of your favourite chocolate bunny 
(or bar).. and the millions of cocoa farmers 
living in poverty ‘cause big chocolate 


companies don’t pay enough for their cocoa. 


*gulp* 


At Tony’s, we want a future where 

tasty chocolate eggs don’t come with an 
unsavoury side of child labour. A world 
where your favourite chocolate bunny (or 
bar) doesn’t put profit before people. But 
it will take big action from all chocolate 
companies to make that a reality.. 


*NORC Report, October 2022 


Poverty is the root cause of child labour 
in chocolate; fixing it starts with paying a 
higher price for cocoa. 


We want this to be the last Easter where we 
feel obliged to expose these un-hoppy truths. 
And you can help us in our mission. 


Ask your favourite chocolate brand to 
price-match Tony’s by paying farmers the 
Living Income Reference Price 

for their cocoa. We’ve made it 

easy and pasted their contact 

details here: 
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Hold on to 
your corset: 
Gilded Age 
brings back 
the bodice 


Fleur Britten 


The Gilded Age’s fashion come- 
back could soon be complete after 
American Vogue announceditas this 
year’s theme for New York’s Met Gala. 

This season’s flirtation with the 
corset trend is an experiment few are 
yet to try in earnest, but the editor 
of Vogue, Anna Wintour, has invited 
A-listers to arrive at fashion’s biggest 
night “embodying the grandeur - and 
perhaps the dichotomy - of Gilded 
Age New York”. 

The Gilded Age, a time of rapid 
economic growth in the US from the 
1870s to the 1900s, wasa time when 
society queens wore extravagantly 
embellished and corseted couture 
gowns. As “Regencycore” breaks 
free from being a TikTok trend to go 
mainstream - helped in part by two 
big-budget television programmes - 
society’s finest are set to bring it into 
the 21st century next month. 

Julian Fellowes’ recent HBO series 
The Gilded Age mesmerised viewers 
with spectacularly grand costumes. 


‘After everyone's 
been living in their 


pyjamas, people 
want to look sexy’ 


Harriet Worsley 
Fashion lecturer 


| National 


The actor Louisa Jacobson, who plays 
Marian Brook, admitted to having to 
take “corset breaks” during filming. 

Meanwhile a fixation with Bridger- 
ton’s bodicing been catered for by 
retailers - Asos reports that it has 
sold, onaverage, three corsets every 
minute this year - while #Regency- 
core has had 32.9m views on TikTok. 

Television programmes aside, itis 
uncertain why the period - in which 
a select few became unimaginably 
rich through rapid technological 
advancement - has had sucha resur- 
gence. But aesthetically, the theme 
makes perfect sense in a post-Covid 
world, according to Harriet Wors- 
ley, an author and fashion lecturer 
at Central Saint Martins, University of 
the Arts London. She said: “It’sareal 
celebration of glamour; it’s incredi- 
bly positive.” 

Such a “nostalgic return to 
womanly extremes” is atimely anti- 
dote, she added, “after everyone’s 
been living in their ‘straight up and 
down’ pyjamas, people want to 
look sexy after all this undersexed 
androgyny”. 

Perhaps the ultimate transforma- 
tion from baggy joggers to pin-up was 
Billie Eilish’s Vogue cover last sum- 
mer. But Patricia Maeda, director of 
womenswear at the trend forecasting 
agency Fashion Snoops, believes the 
Met Gala on2 May at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art will help the corset to 
enter the mainstream - makingit part 
of the fashion landscape. 

“Compared with other red carpets 
such as the Oscars, Golden Globes, 
etc, the Met Gala reigns supreme in 
terms of fashion influence,” she said. 
“Clearly thereisalot of research that 
goes into deciding the theme for the 
exhibit and its relevance within the 
fashion industry.” 

On the fashion shopping app Lyst, 
where searches for corsets have risen 
by 85% over the past three months, 
the searches are most often combined 
with the words “lace”, “leather” and 
“black” - suggesting they are for 
eveningwear. 

Maedabelieves there will be “new 
iterations of the corset, featuring 
softer fabrics and flexible boning”, 
offering a broader appeal. Hybrid 
versions are expected inthe autumn. 


V Gigi Hadid at the Versace showin 
Milan this year. The Gilded Age has 
inspired designers’ collections 
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Family of Briton 
killed by Islamic 
State welcomes 

conviction in US 


Caroline Davies 


The brother of a British aid worker 
killed by an Islamic State cell known 
as “the Beatles” said the conviction 
of one ofits members had closed “an 
eight-year chapter of pain”. 

Mike Haines, whose brother David 
Haines was captured by IS militants 
in Syria in March 2013, welcomed the 
conviction of El Shafee Elsheikh, 33, 
inaUS court, sayingit had “provided 
us with some closure”. 

David Haines’ murder in 2014 by 
the cell, whose nickname was due 
to their British accents, was used by 
IS for propaganda. Elsheikh, from 
London, and fellow cell member 
Alexanda Kotey will be sentenced 
later this month. 

The cell was also said to include 
Mohammed Emwazi, the ringleader 
known as “Jihadi John” who was 
killed in a drone strike in Raqqu, 
Syria, in 2015, and Aine Davis, who 
was convicted by a Turkish court of 
being amember ofa terrorist group. 
They were thought to be responsible 
for the brutal killings of several west- 
ern and Japanese captives, including 
the Britons Alan Henning and Haines. 

The two British victims did not 
form part of the indictment against 
Elsheikh and Kotey, the latter hav- 
ingadmitted his role in the atrocities, 
because the court was focusing only 
on US victims. 

Elsheikh was convicted of eight 
counts relating to four US hostages 
after a trial at the US district court in 
Alexandria, Virginia. 

Speaking after the conviction, 
Bethany Haines, the daughter of 
David Haines, told the BBC: “I’ve 
notslepta full night’s sleep since my 
dad was killed in 2014, so hopefully 
tonight I’ll get a full night’s sleep.” 
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New York diary 


Brooklyn ties the knot 


and shows me how to 


blend it like Beckham 


| 
I hate myself for it, but as with 
new leads on cold cases or 
anything involving the House 
of Grimaldi, I simply can’t look 
away. Brooklyn Beckham, whose 
achievements in photography are 
rivalled only by those of Rocco 
Ritchie’s in portraiture, married 
Nicola Peltz in Palm Beach, 
Florida, on Saturday, and on 
Monday the rest of us got to share 
in their joy. 

I took away three things from 
my glancing exposure to the 479 
pages of coverage: Brooklyn’s 
extraordinary gaucheness, the 
ongoing question of what his 


brother Romeo’s dealis, and the 
strange ubiquity of Eva Longoria. 

Wealth erodes difference, and 
celebrity trumps wealth, but still, 
one wonders what the Peltz family 
make of the Beckhams - Peltz’s 
father, Nelson, in particular. 
Brooklyn Beckham’s new father-in- 
law is a 79-year-old businessman 
and fund manager who made his 
billion-dollar fortune acquiring and 
running companies. (He used to 
own Snapple). 

It is hard to imagine where 
small talk with the father of the 
groom, David Beckham, might 
have landed. Perhaps they talked 
about Victoria Beckham’s fashion 


brand, approaching its 10th year of 
annual losses, or maybe Beckham 
explained to Peltz Sr, again, that he 
really is a big deal (outside the US.) 
The guest list included a 
certain stripe of British celebrity 
encapsulated by the words 
“Gordon Ramsay”. And there I 
should have cut myself off. But it 
was aslow Monday, and from the 
wedding photos in Vogue it was 
a downward spiral to Brooklyn’s 
Instagram, where - there’s no 
excuse for this - I watched several 
videos, one of which featured him 
teaching a friend how to make 
a pecan pie, in his new guise as 
a chef. Brooklyn squinted at the 
camera, looked mildly confused, 
and said things such as: “That’s 
the thing about being a chef; 
always messy.” As an entertainer, 
he seemed disinclined to go much 
further. One looks forward to the 
career after this. 


After launching last Wednesday, 
Netflix’s two-part documentary 
on Jimmy Savile gained traction 
this week and proved to be another 
great advertisement for public 
ownership of Channel 4 - amuch 
better maker of documentaries 
than the streaming giant. This one 
was very long, not very original, 
and per the subtitle - “A British 
Horror Story” - clearly intended 


for US audiences, many of whom 
went on Twitter to voice their 
astonishment. For Brits, it was 

an interesting moment of seeing 
ourselves through others’ eyes. 
Harder to explain to Americans 
than how Savile got away with his 
crimes for so long was the nature of 
his appeal in the first place. 

Here the documentary was 
somewhat useful, airing clip after 
clip of the man in his prime: that 
kiss-me-quick, end-of-the-pier 
burlesque that draws down into all 
sorts of British figures, from George 
Formby to Jimmy Krankie. 

Tactically, it was brilliant, a style 
thought incommensurate with 
adult sexuality, let alone predation. 
Whenever Savile said something 
jokey - “my case comes up next 
Thursday” - the camera lingered 
on his face to catch what appeared, 


in hindsight, to bea reptilian 


movement of the eyes. But that’s a 
point to make in three minutes, not 
three hours. 


For five years I have watched the 
construction of Steinway Tower 
through my window, inching up to 
its final height of almost 1,500 feet 
- a quarter of a mile in the air. With 
a height to width ratio of 24:1, it’s 
the world’s skinniest skyscraper. 

This week, residents were 
invited to move in and start 
experiencing Steinway’s special 
“sway” for themselves; as with 
other ultra-tall buildings in the city, 
you can apparently feel the place 
move in high winds, which pretty 
much guarantees I wouldn’t pay 
five bucks to live there, let alone 
$66m (£50m) for the triplex. 


Book now at theguardian.com/ 
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Downtown, residents of another 
Manhattan skyscraper were having 
bigger problems. At 20 Exchange 
Place they’ve been hit with regular 
elevator power cuts to the upper 
part of the building, all the way to 
the 59th floor. 

Once a week, I force myself to 
take the stairs to the 13th floor 
and am rendered non-functional 
for about 20 minutes. I can only 
imagine how a nurse quoted in 
the New York Times, faced witha 
48-floor hike after a 12-hour shift, 
managed to haul herself home. 

The building management 
blames the problem on Con Ed, 
the energy provider, for failing to 
fix “surges” that keep knocking 
out the elevator banks, and Con Ed 
blames the building. All of which 
sounds terrible enough, but it gets 
worse. The Times reported that, 
on occasion, when residents are 
finally able to board an elevator, 
they have logged bumpy rides and 
“faster-than-usual descents”. My 
next home will be a bungalow. 


Thursday 
David Mamet, the once great 
playwright, continues his 
commitment to going the full David 
Icke with a comment made to Fox 
News this week that “teachers are 
inclined, particularly men, because 
men are predators, to paedophilia”. 
It came up in a discussion on 


Florida’s so called “don’t say gay” 
law, but doesn’t stand out among 
Mamet’s recent pronouncements, 
including his assessment of Donald 
Trump. Ina recent essay collection, 
Mamet described him as someone 
who “speaks American and those 
of us who also love the language 
are awed and delighted to hear it 
from an elected official”. 

Praising Trump for his language 
skills sounds like a trick question 
on a cognitive test for early signs 
of dementia, of a kind the former 
president loves to boast about 
passing. Anyway, Mamet still has 
a friend in the Wall Street Journal, 
stablemate of Fox News, which 
after his most recent burblings 
stated admiringly that the Pulitzer 
prize winner “won't play along 
with woke signalling”. I guess 


now would be a good time to stop 
quoting him. 


Friday 

It’s Good Friday and I’m doing 
what God intended for the Easter 
weekend, which is forcing my 
children to watch back-to-back 
golden age musicals until they 
howl for mercy. 

This is payback for them 
complaining about musical theatre 
at their after-school club last week 
and begging me to switch them to 
yoga. We’re starting with Oliver!, 
moving on to Gigi, and working our 
way up to Easter Parade, which is 
less than two hours long, but will 
feel to them more like five. As they 
love to say to each other when 
fighting, and in the spirit of Good 
Friday: that’s what you get. 


No idea, I 
think he's 
looking for 
the off switch 
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Theatre review 


Psychological 


twist adds to 


gripping study 


Jane Eyre 

Stephen Joseph theatre, 
Scarborough 

kkk ky 


Mark Fisher 


Not content with staging Chris 
Bush’s lucid new adaptation of 
Jane Eyre, the Stephen Joseph 
theatre is throwing on a whole 
Bronté festival. On the streets of 
Scarborough, Lisa Cagnacci’s audio 
walking tour gives you a blast of sea 
air before leading you up the hill to 
Anne Bronté’s grave. In the theatre, 
there are film screenings, children’s 
play sessions and, on Thursday, a 
brilliant lecture on Charlotte Bronté 
by Sassy Holmes of the Bronté 
Parsonage Museum. 

She made connections between 
Jane Eyre and Taylor Swift’s 


vs) 


Invisible String by way of Cary Joji 
Fukunaga’s 2011 movie, before 
picking apart the protofeminist 
significance of the oft-quoted 
“Reader, I married him”. 

She also points out that, in Zoé 
Waterman?’s fluid production, 
Eleanor Sutton plays not only the 
lead role but also Bertha Mason, 
the mad woman in the attic. Itis as 
if Bertha is a projection of Jane’s 
animal nature,less a character than 
a symbol of repressed instinct. 

Elsewhere, this Jane Eyre is in 
control - a woman determined to 
be at the heart of her own story. 
“Tmust have action,” she tells Sam 
Jenkins-Shaw’s Rochester. “And ifI 
cannot find it, I will make it.” 

That makes her relationship with 
Rochester all the more gripping. 
Sutton, with hair pinned back and 
eyes heavy, has a plain-speaking 
severity. She is an austere match 
for Jenkins-Shaw. He is similarly 
direct, but behind his bluntness lies 
an intelligence to match hers. For 
all Rochester’s faults, he makes him 
seem worthy of Jane’s attentions. 

The six-strong ensemble play 
multiple parts and the in-the-round 
staging is light on its feet, with 
moments of reflection in a brooding 
study of morality and desire. 


Until30 April, then at the New Vic 
theatre, Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
4-28 May 
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Eyewitnessed 


> An Extinction 
Rebellion 
activist, who 
had glued 
herself to the 
reception 

desk at Shell’s 
headquarters 
in London as 
part of a protest 
against all 

new fossil fuel 
investments, 

is carried out 
by police 


HANNAH MCKAY/ 
REUTERS 


A Hindus in 
Bardhaman, 
India, during the 
Gajan festival. 
The festval’s 
main theme 

is deriving 
satisfaction 
through 
devotion and 
sacrifice 
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<A brutal 
battle between 
arobin and two 
goldfinches, 
captured by 
a Shropshire 

| wildlife 

_ photographer 
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<Jessie Buckley 
and Eddie 
Redmayne - 
Cabaret’s Sally 
Bowles and the 
Emcee - at the 
Olivier awards, 
Royal Albert 
Hall, London 
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A The actor 


Amber Heard in 
court in Fairfax, 
Virginia, 

for opening 
statements ina 
defamation suit 
filed against her 
by Johnny Depp, 
her ex-husband 


BRENDAN 
SMIALOWSKI/AP 


<A Russian 
soldier in the 
gutted Mariupol 
Drama theatre, 

« which was hit 
by an airstrike 
on 16 March, as 
Moscow’s troops 
intensified 
efforts to take 
the strategic 
port city, part of 
an anticipated 
onslaught on 
eastern Ukraine 
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A Residents of 
Abuyog, Leyte 
province, in the 
Philippines, who 
were evacuated 
after the town 
was struck by 
alandslide 
caused by 
Typhoon Megi 


EPA 


Covi vp bndev tae hee mused 
poaanten cide 
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People power 
Community builds its 
own wind turbine 
Page 34 


Environment 


Tom Levitt 


Organic dairy, for solongthe success 
story of the sector, is facing a crisis 
of confidence with real fears about 
whether people will keep buying 
organic milk, butter and cheese as 
food prices soar. 

Some British organic farmers are 
now being paid a milk price that is 
lower than the price agreed withsome 
of their non-organic competitors. 


Organic farmers fear losing 
dairy sales as prices surge 


Organic feed costs have tripled 
year on year thanks to high shipping 
costs dating back to disruption from 
the pandemic affecting commodities 
such asorganicsoy coming from Asia. 

Meanwhile, thesector has seen lit- 
tle growth in sales in Britain over the 
past five years. Overall, organic dairy 
sales are smaller (1% of cheese and 
5% of milk) compared with European 
countries such as France or Germany. 
In Denmark more than one-third of 
all milk sales are organic. 

Retailers say organic milk and 


dairy are struggling to stand out to 
consumers on shelves crammed with 
new standards and commitments 
introduced by conventional brands, 
such as “free-range” cow claims. 
Then there is competition from the 
milk alternatives, with sales of oat, 
almond and soy milk rising fast. 

Unsurprisingly, there have been 
reports of producers ditching their 
organic status and moving over to 
claim a higher milk price as conven- 
tional farmers. 

An organic dairy farmer based in 


A Consumers need to know how 
much extra effort goes into making 
organic food, organic farmers say 
PHOTOGRAPH: EDDIE CLOUD/ALAMY 


Shropshire, Tim Downes, said the 
difference between milk prices and 
feed costs was “untenable” and pre- 
dicted “organic milk buyers will be 
short of milk soon”, with farmers 
switching to conventional or pro- 
ducing less. 

“We’ve got to be positive in our 
messaging as organic farmers and let 
consumers know how much effort 
goes into making organic food. 

“Organic needs to be 10p per litre 
more [than milk produced by cows 
in conventional farming systems], 
but the challenge is convincing 
customers to pick it off the shelf?’ said 
David Williams, chief executive of the 
Organic Milk Suppliers Co-operative. 

The point of difference for organic 


appears to have been eroded as the 
dairy sector as a whole commits to 
many of the initiatives that previ- 
ously appeared unique to organic 
farmers, such as eliminating anti- 
biotic use, giving cows access to 
outdoor grazing and trying out car- 
bon audits. 

As the price of artificial ferti- 
liser rises, there is also likely to bea 
decline in its use by all dairy farmers 
this year - blurring the difference in 
whatis another crucial part of organic 
farming standards. 

“You could question what the 
significant selling point of organic is 
any more,’ commented one indus- 
try insider this week. “As food prices 
go up, consumers are driven to keep 
the cost of their food basket down 
to whatever they wish to pay. Why 
should they fork out extra for it?” 

Williams, whose cooperative rep- 
resents almost two-thirds of milk 
produced by organic farmers in 
Britain, said organic’s selling point 
was its farmers’ work to protect wild- 
lifeand the environment. He said the 
standards, including not using arti- 
ficial fertiliser or antibiotics, were 
certified too, with farms audited 
annually to ensure they comply. 

However, Williams admitted that 
organic products and brands needed 
to do a better job of selling their cre- 
dentials. “Organic looks too much 
like conventional [on the shelf in its 
current packaging]. We should not 
be surprised that consumers are not 
so interested in paying more for it.” 

In the long term organic farmers 
needed to move away from areliance 
on imported feed, said Liz Bowles, 
farming director at the Soil Associ- 
ation, an organic farming charity. 
“We need to get more of the animal 
feed used by farmers from the UK, 
through greater use of homegrown 
proteins such as peas and beans and 
making sure cows are eating mostly 
a diet from grass and forage.” 

Dan Burdett, a Sussex-based 
organic dairy farmer, said the crunch 
time for many organic farmers would 
be this autumn and winter when feed 
usage was higher with less grass 
growth. Heis still hoping that the tra- 
jectory will improve by then. 

“We’ve been organic here on the 
farm for 22 years [when his father 
converted from conventional] and 
I’ve never known anything else 
myself so it would be hard for us to 
switch out now.” 


Hannah Lynch 


Some of the world’s most ancient 
buildings are being destroyed by 
climate change, as rising concentra- 
tions of salt in Iraq eat away at mud 
brickand more frequent sandstorms 
erode ancient wonders. 

Salt in the soil can be useful to 


Salt, sand and temperature rises 
put Iraq's ancient wonders at risk 


A Babylon, where salt buildups are 
destroying the 2,600-year-old bricks 


archaeologists in some circum- 
stances, but it is also destroying 
heritage sites. 

Concentrations of salt in rivers 
have risen amid water shortages 
caused by dams built upstream by 
Turkey and Iran, and years of mis- 
management of water resources and 
agriculture within Iraq. 

Climate change is adding to the 
problem as Iraq becomes hotter and 
dryer. The UN estimates mean annual 
temperatures will rise by 2C by 2050 
with more days of extreme temper- 
atures of over 50C, while rainfall will 
drop by as much as 17% during the 
rainy season and the number of sand 


and dust storms will more than dou- 
ble from 120 a year to 300. 

Meanwhile, rising seawater is 
pushing a wedge of salt up into Iraq 
and in less than 30 years parts of the 
south of the country could be under 
saline water. 

One location suffering significant 
damage isthe Unesco world heritage 
site of Babylon, where a salty sheen 
coats 2,600-year-old mud bricks. In 
the Temple of Ishtar, the Sumerian 
goddess of love and war, the walls are 
crumbling as salt accumulates until it 
crystallises, cracking the bricks. 

Other sites that have been affected 
are Samarra, the Islamic-era capital 


withits spiral minaret, whichis being 
eroded by sandstorms, and Umm 
al-Aqarib withits White Temple, pal- 
ace and cemetery, which are being 
swallowed up by the desert. 

Augusta McMahon, professor of 
Mesopotamian archaeology at the 
University of Cambridge, said Iraq 
had tens of thousands of sites from 
the Palaeolithic through Islamic eras. 

Damage to sites such as Babylon 
“will leave gaps in our knowledge of 
human evolution, development of 
early cities, management of empires 
and the dynamic changes in the 
political landscape of the Islamic 
era”, she added. 
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VW From left: Matthew Clayton, 
Charles Gamble, Mark Pepper and 
David Tudgey at the Lawrence 
Weston community wind turbine site 
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Blowing up a storm: community 
to build England's tallest turbine 


Tom Wall 


A community group in one of the 
poorest parts of Bristol has met its 
funding target to build the tallest 
wind turbine in England, despite a 
lack of any central government fund- 
ing for locally owned wind power 
generation. 

The residents from Lawrence Wes- 
ton, a deprived housing estate on the 
edge of the city, have secured £4m 
and expect to begin groundworks 
for the turbine, which measures 
150 metres from its base to the tip of 
its blade, in June. The installation, 
which will have a maximum capac- 
ity of 4.2MW, will sell energy to the 
grid. The group estimates it will bring 
in at least £100,000 a year. 

Mark Pepper, who grew up on the 
estate and helped found the Ambi- 
tion Lawrence Weston charity to 
regenerate the area, said the turbine 
would make hundreds of thousands 
of pounds for community projects, 
including a new renewable energy 
skills training centre and a crisis 
fund to help local families trapped 
in fuel poverty. 


“The fantastically exciting work 
begins soon. I feel proud of the res- 
idents as there have been a lot of 
challenges along the way anda lot of 
barriers putin our way,” he said. “Yet 
the residents have stayed resolute 
because they know this could bea 
game-changer for Lawrence Weston.” 

However, he added that the 
project, which will generate enough 
power for 3,000 homes, had taken 
eight years because the government 
had made it so difficult to get plan- 
ning permission and provided no 
financial support for communities 
to generate their own power. 

“The government’s resistance to 
more onshore wind has been a prob- 
lem,” he said. “It’s beenalong slog but 
hopefully soon the residents will be 
able to reap the rewards of all their 
hard work,” 

Government research shows com- 
munity-owned energy delivers 12 to 
13 times more social and community 
benefits than equivalent commercial 
installations. The profits from the 
Lawrence Weston scheme will be 
partly used to help families on the 
estate who are unable to heat their 
homes, and keep the lights on as 
energy prices shoot up. 


“A lot ofresidents here are on pre- 
paid meters - if they can’t afford to 
put money on, they are effectively cut 
off,’ said Pepper. “We see a lot of peo- 
plerunning out of gas and electricity.” 

Other areas are keen to follow Bris- 
tol’s lead, with about a third of the 220 
local groups linked to Community 
Energy England interested in devel- 
oping similar onshore wind schemes. 

But the organisationis only aware 
of a handful of small-scale commu- 
nity-owned turbines that have been 
erected in England since David 
Cameron’s Conservative government 
tightened planning laws - requiring, 
unlike for other infrastructure pro- 
jects, proof of local backing, as well 
as ending financial support. 

Although wind projects were 
allowed to apply for subsidies again 
in 2020, only developers with com- 
mercial-scale windfarms were able to 
meet the minimum energy threshold. 

The government’s new energy 
strategy, which was published last 
week, disappointed many campaign- 
ers. There is no ring-fenced funding 
for community projects and no tar- 
get for increasing onshore wind 
power, even though it is regarded 
as the cheapest and quickest way 


to generate electricity. The strat- 
egy promises only to consult with 
“a limited number of communities” 
to develop turbine projects in return 
for lower energy bills. 

The Lawrence Weston turbine, 
which will be erected on council- 
owned scrubland in nearby industrial 
Avonmouth, is expected to be com- 
pleted next spring. The vast bulk 
of the funding comes from Thrive 
Energy, a renewables investment 
company, which provided £4m. 
Other funders included Bristol city 
council and the West of England com- 
bined authority. 

Andrew Garrad, visiting professor 
inrenewable energy at the University 


150 


Height in metres of the Lawrence 
Weston turbine, which will be the 
tallest onshore turbine in England 


Amount of revenue the housing 
estate’s community group hopes 
the project will bring in annually 


of Bristol, said the turbine would be 
the biggest in England. Garrad, who 
is on the board of the energy com- 
pany set up by Ambition Lawrence 
Weston, added that the height and 
size of the turbine would allow it to 
catch the maximum amount of wind. 

“The energy gathered from awind 
turbine goes up with the square of the 
diameter - so if you double the diam- 
eter, you get four times the energy,” 
he said. “And as you go higher, you 
get more energy because the wind 
blows more strongly.” 

It was decided that a shorter tur- 
bine would have been uneconomic. 
David Tudgey, the project’s develop- 
ment manager, who took the turbine 
through its planning and funding 
rounds, said: “We had to go for the 
tallest turbine possible for the site 
because there are no subsidies availa- 
ble - anything smaller wouldn’t have 
made enough money to benefit the 
local community.” 

Tudgey added that ministers 
should createa national community 
energy fund to allow others to copy 
Lawrence Weston: “Communities up 
and down the country need help to 
deliver similar schemes that address 
fuel poverty and climate change.” 

Matthew Clayton, managing 
director at Thrive Renewables, said 
the funding would enable the group 
to get the turbine built and opera- 
tional. “Locally owned projects such 
as these will play afundamental role 
in the future energy system, provid- 
ing clean electricity that will help to 
reduce bills and generate revenue 
that can be plugged back into the 
community,” he said. 
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Driving change 


What really works to get 


rid of cars from our cities 


Kimberly Nicholas 
Paula Kuss 


Getting cars out of cities has 
become an international focus. 
Despite success stories, such as 
Copenhagen which has increased 
its biking share for all trips from 
10% in 1970 to 35% today, city 
officials, planners and citizens still 
do not have aclear, evidence-based 
answer to the question: what works 
to reduce car use in cities? 

We screened nearly 800 peer- 
reviewed reports and case studies 
across Europe, published since 
2010, and used real-world data 
to rank the 12 most effective 
measures that European cities 
have introduced. The ranking 
reflects success in reducing car use, 
and improving quality of life and 
sustainable mobility. 

Our study, carried out at 
the Lund University Centre 
for Sustainability Studies and 
published in Case Studies on 
Transport Policy, finds that more 
than 75% of the urban innovations 
that have cut car use were led bya 
local city government - effective 
measures include congestion 
charges, parking and traffic 
controls. Narrow policies do not 
seem to be effective. The most 
successful cities combine policy 
instruments, including carrots that 
encourage more sustainable travel 
choices, and sticks that charge for, 
or restrict, driving and parking. The 
schemes are ranked from bottom 
to top. 


Mobile phone technology is a 
growing tool in strategies to 
reduce car use. Bologna in Italy, 
for example, developed an app 
for individuals and teams of 
employees from participating 
companies to track their mobility. 
Participants competed to gain 
points for walking, biking and 
use of public transport, with local 
businesses offering rewards for 
achieving points goals. 

There is great interest in such 
“gamification” of sustainable 
mobility - and at first glance, the 
data from the Bologna app looks 
striking. An impressive (73%) of 
users reported using their car 
“less”. However, unlike other 
studies that measure the number 
or distance of car trips, itis not 
possible to calculate the reduction 
of distance travelled or emissions 
from this data, so the overall 
effectiveness is unclear. 


Many cities have experimented 
with personal travel analysis and 
plans for individual residents, 
including Marseille in France, 
Munich, Germany, Maastricht, 
Netherlands and San Sebastian, 


A Infrastructure, connectivity and 
storage encourage bike use in cities 


Spain. These programmes - 
providing journey advice and 
planning for city residents to walk, 
bike or use public transport - are 
found to have achieved reductions 
of 6-12%. However, since they 
encompass all residents of a city, 
as opposed to smaller populations 
of, say, commuters to school or 
workplaces, these approaches can 
still play a valuable role in reducing 
car use overall. 


Brighton and Hove and Norwich 
have used (and assessed) the 
carrot-only measure of school 
travel planning: providing trip 
advice, planning and events for 
students and parents to encourage 
them to walk, bike or carpool, 
along with providing improved 
bike infrastructure in the cities. 
Norwich found it was able to 
reduce the share of car use for 
trips by 10.9% using this approach, 
while Brighton’s analysis found the 
impact was about half that much. 


Perhaps surprisingly, car sharing 
turns out to be a somewhat divisive 
measure for reducing vehicle use 
in cities, according to our analysis. 


eititat 


A Copenhagen in Denmark has manag 


ed to increase the use of bicycles on all 


Such schemes, where members 
have access to rent a nearby vehicle 
for afew hours, have shown 
promising results in Bremen, 
Germany, and Genoa, Italy, with 
each shared car replacing between 
12 and 15 private vehicles. Their 
approach included increasing 

the number of shared cars and 
stations and integrating them with 
residential areas, public transport 
and bike infrastructure. However, 
other studies indicate a risk that 
car sharing may induce car-free 
residents to drive more, so we 
recommend more research into 
how to design car-sharing schemes 
to truly reduce overall car use. 


The Sicilian city of Catania used 
acarrot-only approach for its 
students. By offering them a free 
public transport pass and providing 
shuttle connections to campus, the 
city was found to have achieved 

a 24% decrease in the share of 
students commuting by car. 


University travel programmes 
combine the carrot of promotion 
of public transport and active 
travel with the stick of parking 
management on campus. The 
University of Bristol reduced staff 
car use by 27% while providing 
improved bike infrastructure and 
public transport discounts. 


A major 2010 study assessed 20 
cities across Britain and found 
that 18% of commuters switched 
from car to another mode if their 
companies put in travel strategies 
and advice to encourage employees 
to end their car commutes, 
including company shuttle buses, 
public transport discounts and 
improved bike infrastructure, 

as wellas reduced parking. Ina 
different programme, Norwich 
achieved near-identical rates 

by adopting a plan without the 
discounts for public transport. 
Interestingly, these carrot-and- 
stick efforts appear to have been 
more effective than Brighton and 
Hove’s carrot-only approach of 
providing plans and infrastructure 
such as bicycle storage, which led 
toa 3% shift away from car use. 


A large medical centre in the Dutch 
port city of Rotterdam achieved a 
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20-25% reduction in employee car 
commutes through a scheme that 
charged staff to park outside their 
offices, while also offering them the 
chance to “cash out” their parking 
spaces and use public transport 
instead. This scheme was found 
to be around three times more 
effective than a more extensive 
programme in Nottingham, which 
applied a workplace parking 
charge to all big city employers 
with more than 10 parking spaces. 
The revenue raised went towards 
supporting the Midlands city’s 
public transport network. 


The most effective carrot-only 
measure we found was a campaign 
to provide mobility services for 
commuters in the Dutch city of 
Utrecht. Local government and 
private companies collaborated to 
provide free public transport passes 
to employees, combined witha 
private shuttle bus to connect 
transit stops with workplaces. This 
programme, promoted througha 
marketing plan, was found to have 
achieved a 37% reduction in the 
share of commuters travelling into 
the city centre by car. 


Rome, one of Europe’s most 
congested cities, has shifted the 
balance towards greater use of 
public transport by restricting car 
entry to the city centre at certain 
times to residents only, plus those 
who pay an annual fee. This has 
reduced car traffic by 20% during 
the restricted hours, and by 10% 
even during unrestricted hours 
when all cars can visit the centre. 


In some European cities, removing 
parking spaces and changing traffic 
routes - in many cases, replacing 
the space with car-free streets, bike 
lanes and walkways - has proved 
highly successful. For example, 
Oslo’s replacement of parking 
spaces with walkable car-free 
streets and bike lanes was found 

to have reduced car usage in the 
centre by up to 19%. 


Drivers must pay to enter the 
city centre, with the revenues 
generated going towards 
alternative means of sustainable 
transport. London, an early 
pioneer, has reduced city centre 
traffic by 33% since the charge’s 
introduction in February 2003. 
Other European cities have 
followed suit, adopting similar 
schemes after referenda in Milan, 
Stockholm and Gothenburg - 
with the Swedish cities varying 
their pricing by day and time. But 
despite congestion charges clearly 
leading to significant and sustained 
reduction of car use and traffic 
volume, they cannot by themselves 
eliminate the problem of persistent 
congestion while incentives 
and infrastructure favouring car 
use remain. 


Kimberly Nicholas is associate 
professor of sustainability science 
at Lund University, Sweden. 
Paula Kuss is a consultant for the 
Ministry of Transport in Baden- 
Wiirttemberg, Germany. 


Quiz by Patrick Greenfield 
Climate crisis 


Test your 
knowledge 


1 Arare bird of prey chick 
was filmed hatching in the 
wild in Britain for the first 
time. What was it? 


A Awhite-tailed eagle 
B An osprey 
C Agoshawk 


2 Construction is about to 
begin on the world’s largest 
wildlife bridge. Where is it 
and what will it protect? 


A Mumbai and its leopards 
B Los Angeles - mountain lions 
C Anchorage - brown bears 


3Inanattempttoreduce 
fly-tipping, households 

in England and Wales 
willnolonger have to 

pay for waste created 

by DIY activities under 
government plans. How 
many fly-tipping incidents 
were recorded in 2020-21? 


AOoO.56m 
B1.13m 
C 4.26m 


4 ‘Black carbon is 
increasingly being found 
in the Arctic, melting more 
snow and ice. What is it? 

A Air pollution from shipping that 
lands on ice, turning it black 

B Dark sediment released from 
melting permafrost, mixing with 
the ice 


C Coal deposits revealed by melting 
ice as ice melts 


5 According toa poll last 
week, what proportion of 
the British public support 
the construction of more 
windfarms? 


A51% 
B94% 
C78% 
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Jerusalem mosque clash § 
with Israeli police leaves 


Ben Lynfield Jerusalem 
Oliver Holmes 


Medics say more than 150 Palestin- 
ians have been injured in clashes 
that erupted when Israeli riot police 
entered Jerusalem’s al-Aqsa mosque 
compound, in the most significant 
violence at the holy site since sim- 
ilar scenes sparked a war last year. 

Most of the Palestinian injuries 
yesterday were caused by rubber 
bullets, stun grenades and beatings 
with police batons, the Palestine Red 
Crescent said. 

Israel said its forces entered before 
dawn prayers yesterday to remove 
rocks and stones that it said had 
been collected in anticipation of vio- 
lence. The holy site, which is sacred 
to Jews and Muslims, has often 


A Clearing up inside the holy site 


‘Police were forced to 
enter to disperse the 


crowd and remove 
the stones and rocks’ 


Israeli foreign ministry 
Tweet 


been the scene of Israeli-Palestinian 
unrest, and tensions were already 
heightened after a recent surge in 
bloodshed. Repeated clashes at the 
site last year led to an 11-day war with 
Hamas militants in the Gaza Strip. 
The violence comes at a particu- 
larly sensitive time. Ramadan this 
year coincides with Passover, amajor 
week-long Jewish holiday that began 
yesterday at sundown, and also with 
the Christian Holy Week, which cul- 
minates tomorrow. The holidays are 
expected to bring thousands of peo- 
pleto Jerusalem’s Old City, the home 
to sites sacred to all three religions. 
Online videos showed Palestini- 
ans hurling rocks and fireworks, and 
police firing teargas and stun gre- 
nades on the sprawling esplanade 
surrounding the mosque. Others 
showed worshippers barricading 


themselves inside the mosque 
against what appeared to be clouds 
of teargas. 

The Palestine Red Crescent said 
one of the Palestinian guards at the 
site was shot in the eye witha rubber 
bullet. Israeli police said three officers 
were wounded from “massive stone- 
throwing”, with two evacuated from 
the scene for treatment. 

The Israeli foreign ministry said 
dozens of masked men carrying Pal- 
estinian and Hamas flags marched to 
the compound early yesterday and 
gathered stones. “Police were forced 
to enter the grounds to disperse the 
crowd and remove the stones and 


Palestinian 
demonstrators 
with makeshift 
shields clash 
with Israeli 
police at the 
al-Aqsa mosque 
compound 
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V Palestinian 
Muslim 
worshippers 
hold a protest 
after Friday 
prayers at 

the mosque 


rocks, in order to prevent further vio- 
lence,” it tweeted. 

Police said they waited until 
prayers were over and the crowds 
started to disperse. In a statement, 
they said crowds started hurling 
rocks in the direction of the West- 
ern Wall, a Jewish holy site, forcing 
them to act. Palestinians view any 
large deployment of police at al-Aqsa 
as a major provocation. 

Israel’s national security minister, 
Omer Barlev, who oversees the police 
force, said Israel had “no interest” 
in violence at the holy site but that 
officers were forced to confront “vio- 
lent elements” that met them with 
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Back from the brink 
Botanists rediscover 
rare wildflower 

Page 38 


Never forgotten 
Inside Rome’s beloved 
pet cemetery 
Page 41 


stones and metal bars. He said Israel 
was committed to freedom of wor- 
ship for Jews and Muslims alike. 

The mosque is the third-holiest 
site in Islam. It is built on a hilltop 
in Jerusalem’s Old City that is the 
most sacred site for Jews, who refer 
to it as the Temple Mount because it 
was the site of the Jewish temples in 
antiquity. It has been a major flash- 
point for Israeli-Palestinian violence 
for decades and was the centre ofthe 
2000-05 Palestinian intifada. 

Tensions have risen in recent 
weeks after a series of attacks by 
Palestinians that killed 14 people in 
Israel. In response, Israel has carried 
out a wave of arrests and military 
operations across the occupied West 
Bank, setting off clashes. 

At least 25 Palestinians have been 
killed, many of whom had carried 
out attacks or were involved in the 
clashes, but also others, including an 
unarmed woman and a lawyer. 

The Palestinian health ministry 
said a17-year-old died yesterday from 
wounds suffered during clashes with 
Israeli forces in Jenin, inthe occupied 
West Bank, the day before. 

Yesterday, the Hamas Islamic 
militant group condemned what it 
said were “brutal attacks” on wor- 
shippers at al-Aqsa by Israeli forces, 
adding Israel would bear “all the 
consequences”. It called on all Pal- 
estinians to “stand by our people in 
Jerusalem”. 

Tor Wennesland, the UN special 
coordinator for the Middle East peace 
process, said the “provocations on 
the Holy Esplanade must stop now”. 

He called on “political, religious 
and community leaders on all sides to 
help calm the situation, avoid spread- 
ing inflammatory rhetoric and speak 
up against those seeking to escalate 
the situation”. 

Authorities in Israel say they 
are committed to maintaining 
the status quo, but in recent years 
nationalist and religious Jews have 
visited the site in large numbers with 
police escorts. 

Israel captured East Jerusalem, 
home to al-Aqsa and other major holy 
sites, in the 1967 war and annexed it 
inamove notrecognised internation- 
ally. Palestinians want the eastern 
part of the city to be the capital of a 
future independent state including 
the West Bank and Gaza, which Israel 
also captured during the war. 

By midday yesterday, the clashes 
hadended and Israeli police reopened 
the entrance. Thousands of Muslims 
arrived at the compound and prayed 
without incident. 

There was a sense on both sides 
that yesterday’s flare-up would not 
ignite a broader escalation but that 
this could still change. 

“We need to wait and see,” said 
Mahmoud Muna, whose family owns 
a bookshop near the Old City walls. 
“Israel’s reopening of the mosque 
was intentional to avoid escalation 
but they will have to see that there 
are no Passover incursions that would 
escalate things to anew line.” 


Additional reporting 
AP and Reuters 


City of Lod 


Jewish 


residents 


form armed 


group ‘for 


self-defence’ 


Ben Lynfield 
Lod 


he mixed city of Lod 
became the focal point 
of a vicious and rapid 
rise in communal 
bloodshed in Israel 
last year, with the 
government and police failing to 
control clashes between Arabs and 
Jews. Now Jewish residents have 
formed an armed group they say 
is for self-defence, after a string 
of Palestinian attacks across the 
country sparked fears of anew 
wave of internal violence. 

“Until now, I haven’t personally 
seen the need to carry a weapon 
but there are friends who have 
weapons, certainly,’ said Michael 
Lichtenstein, who terms himself 
the “security coordinator” of the 
group. More than 50 volunteers 
serve in the group, based in Ramat 
Elyashiv, a Jewish area of the city 
that is a stronghold of rightwing 
religious nationalists. 

Lod residents say they have yet 
to see the group on the streets. 
But according to its organiser, 
volunteers are already active in 
deterring alleged harassment of 
Jewish children by Arab youths, 
albeit without the use of guns. 

Arab residents of Lod see the 
new group as a militia that could 
set its sights on them, and accuse 
Lod’s mayor, Yair Revivo, of 
backing its establishment. 

Tosome on Israel’s far right, the 
potentially volatile development 
should be seen as boosting the 
police. “The obligation and right 
of a citizen to defend himself takes 
priority, and I have a problem 
with anyone who thinks these 
people are criminals,” said Simcha 
Rothman, a Knesset member from 
the Religious Zionism opposition 
party, who has temporarily moved 
to Lod from his settlement in the 
occupied West Bank to, in his 
words, bolster a Jewish community 
threatened by Arabs. 

Last month, after the bloodiest 
attack in greater Tel Aviv in years, 
Israel’s hard-right prime minister 
called on citizens with gun licences 


to arm themselves. “What is 
expected of you, Israeli citizens? 
Vigilance and responsibility,” 
Naftali Bennett, said in a video 
statement. “Whoever has a gun 
licence, this is the time to carry it.” 
Israel has experienced a sharp rise 
in applications for gun licences, the 
local Channel 12 news has reported. 

Israeli troops have responded to 
the attacks with deadly raids across 
the West Bank that are causing 
the deaths of civilians as well as 
militants and, critics say, adding 
fuel to the fire. 

Lod, in the centre of Israel, 
offers a microcosm of how Arab- 
Jewish tensions are again boiling 
across Israel, and not just in the 
occupied Palestinian territories. As 
Rothman’s relocation shows, the 
conflict in the West Bank is being 
imported into Israel proper by the 
same types of hardcore religious 
Jewish nationalists who are 
fuelling tensions in the area Israel 
captured in 1967. 

For Lichtenstein and hardline 
nationalists, Israel’s future is at 
stake. “It worries me that [Arabs] 
aren’t afraid of the police,” he said. 

Chen Masika, a history teacher 
who supports Lichtenstein’s 
efforts, says the two sides have 
entered a battle in which the 
very existence of Jews in Lod and 
throughout Israel is at stake. “They 
want everything, not just Judea 
and Samaria,” he said, using the 
biblical terms for the West Bank. 

Leaders of Lod’s Arabs, as well as 
leftwing Jewish Israeli observers, 
say militia formation can only help 
push the city to anew explosion 
after last May’s violence. “How can 
we live together if their goal is to 
deter us from Jews and to frighten 
us?” asked Fada Shehada, an Arab 
city councilor. Last year, the city’s 
streets resembled a war zone. 
Arabs and Jews were attacked; 
Muslim graves were vandalised; 
synagogues were torched. 


‘The issue is: what 
doI do to safeguard 
my neighbourhood 
and the families 


that live there?’ 


Michael Lichtenstein 
‘Security coordinator’ 


Lod’s Arab community are the 
descendants of Palestinians who 
stayed in the country after the 1948 
war surrounding Israel’s creation, 
when an estimated 700,000 others 
were expelled or fled. While life 
was once relatively calm in Lod, 
known as Lydda in Arabic, today 
Arab and Jewish residents say 
Israeli police do not do enough 


WiIsraeli : AALod resident 
security : near his burning 
personnel on : car amid clashes 
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to adequately protect them. 

Lichtenstein, a veteran of 
more than 10 years of service 
in the Israeli army, some of that 
as a logistics officer, says his 
new force would use weapons 
only in accordance with the law. 
Its backers say the group is in 
constant contact with the police. 

The mayor’s office, and that 
of the internal security minister, 
Omer Bar-Lev, did not respond to 
queries for this article. 

Lichtenstein said the armed 
force was being primed to protect 
Jewish residents precisely 
because there could be anew 
explosion of violence. “I know 
that if events break out all at once 
the police won’t reach me in the 
first hours so my preparedness is 
for the first hours until the police 
come. The issue is: what do I do 
to safeguard my neighbourhood 
and the families that live there?” 

Aresident coming out of a 
mosque, who said he was a close 
relative of Musa Hasouna, an Arab 
Lod resident who was shot dead 
last year, said he expected more 
violence and, pointing towards a 
nearby Jewish neighbourhood, 
added, “because of the settlers”. 

Meanwhile, Lod’s Jewish 
residents recall an overwhelmed 
police force last year failing to 
respond to their calls for help. 
They say police have since 
improved but fear they are still 
not up to the challenge. Meirav 
Cohen, 25, a teacher who lives in a 
mixed building, welcomed Jewish 
residents organising themselves 
for self-defence. “There is no 
choice. We don’t want to be 
where we wete a year ago.” 

But Eran Nissan, head of the 
leftwing Israeli group Mehazkim, 
warned that militia formation in 
Lod reflected the fact that Israel 
was at a dangerous juncture: 
“When you arm a society, it’s very 
hard to disarm it.” 
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Wildflower 
thought to 
be extinct 
discovered 
in Ecuador's 
rainforest 


Safi Bugel 


A South American wildflower long 
believed extinct has been redis- 
covered. The plant, Gasteranthus 
extinctus, was found in the Andean 
foothills inremnant patches of forest 
in the Centinela region of Ecuador, 
almost 40 years after its last sighting. 

Extensive deforestation in west 
Ecuador in the late 20th century 
led to the presumed extinction of a 
number of plant species, including 
G extinctus - the reason scientists 
gave it that name. Despite reports 


| World 


that more than 97% of forests in the 
western half of Ecuador have been 
destroyed or converted to farm- 
land, including most of the Centinela 
Ridge, the researchers began search- 
ing last summer, starting by scouring 
satellite images to identify intact pri- 
mary rainforest. 

“Centinela is a mythical place 
for tropical botanists,” said Nigel 
CA Pitman, one of the researchers 
behind the discovery. “But because 
it was described by the top people in 
the field no onereally double checked 
the science. Noone went back tocon- 
firm that the forest was gone and 
those things were extinct. We walked 


The tropical plant 
foundi in Centinela 


Approximate number of years 
since Gasteranthus extinctus was 
last seen in the wild by scientists 


<Pululahua crater in Ecuador: the 
discovery of a flower thought extinct 
has offered hope for biodiversity 
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into Centinela thinking it was going to 
break our heart andinstead we ended 
up falling in love.” 

The tropical wildflower is charac- 
terised by its neon-orange petals and 
a big underside pouch accessible to 
pollinators. The biologists identified 
the plant within the first few hours of 
searching, using images of dried her- 
barium specimens, line drawings and 
a written description. Careful not to 
harm the rare remaining plants, the 
team took photographs and collected 
some fallen flowers before receiving 
confirmation of the plant’s identity 
froma taxonomic expert. 

Despite its new status G extinc- 
tus will keep its name. The research 
group is now working with Ecuado- 
rian conservationists to protect areas 
where the Centinelan flowers live. 

Dawson White, a postdoctoral 
researcher at the Field Museum, 
Chicago, and joint lead author ofthe 
paper published in the PhytoKeys 
journal, said: “Rediscovering this 
flower shows it’s not too late to turn 
around even the worst-case biodi- 
versity scenarios, that there’s value 
in conserving even the smallest, most 
degraded, areas. Species are still 
being found. We can still save many 
things on the brink of extinction.” 


Resale of Dorsey 
tweet NFTa 
crypto washout 


Reuters 


The crypto entrepreneur Sina Estavi 
made headlines in March 2021 when 
he paid $2.9m (£2.2m) for a non- 
fungible token of Twitter boss Jack 
Dorsey’s first tweet. But his efforts 
to resell it have run aground, witha 
top bid ofjust $6,800 as of Thursday. 
The initial purchase was, at the 
time, among the most expensive 
sales of an NFT and came amid a 
flurry ofinterest inthe crypto assets. 
Estavi put the tweet up for sale last 
week, asking for $48m. That price 
tag was removed after offers in the 
first week were in the low hundreds 
of dollars. As of Thursday, the high- 
est bid was 2.2 of the cryptocurrency 
ether - equivalent to about $6,800. 
NFTs area form of crypto asset that 
can record the ownership ofa digital 
file such as an image, video or text. 
There is no guarantee of an NFT’s 
value but Estavi was confident inthe 
value of his purchase. “This NFT is 
notjust a tweet, thisis the Mona Lisa 
of the digital world,” he said. 
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‘Frexit’ 


1S ho MO;Te, 


but 


Le Pen’s latest policies 


could still splinter EU 


Jon ley Paris 
J Brussels 


ampaigning in 

Burgundy the day after 

reaching the second 

round of France’s 

presidential elections, 

Marine Le Pen could 
not have seemed clearer: “I do not 
want to leave the EU,” she said. 
“That is not my objective.” 

Much of what the far-right 
Rassemblement National (National 
Rally; RN) leader does want to 
do, however - on the economy, 
social policy and immigration - 
implies breaking the rules of the 
27-member bloc, and her possible 
arrival in the Elysée Palace could 
prove calamitous for the EU. 

Le Pen has dropped previous 
pledges to take France - a founder 
member of the EU, its second- 
biggest economy and half of the 
vital Franco-German engine that 
has powered it since its creation - 
out of the euro and the bloc. 

In the 2017 election, fears of the 
economic consequences of that 
policy, above all among older voters 
worried about their savings, are 
widely seen as having contributed 
to her heavy second-round 
defeat against the pro-European 
Emmanuel Macron. 

This time, the EU does not 
even feature by name among the 
dozen or so key themes of Le Pen’s 
electoral programme. Many of 
her concrete policy proposals, 
however, blatantly contradict the 
obligations of EU membership. 

Opponents and commentators 
have called the strategy “Frexit 
in all but name”: an approach 
that, while it may no longer aim to 
remove France from the bloc, seeks 
to fundamentally refashion it, 
and that could lead to a paralysing 
standoff with Brussels. 

“Le Pen’s EU policy is: ‘We’re 
going to stay in the bus but drive it 
off a cliff?” said Mujtaba Rahman, 
the Europe director of Eurasia 
Group consultancy. It would “try 
to destroy EU from the inside” and 
was “a much greater threat to the 
EU status quo than Brexit”, he said. 

Pascal Lamy, who was chief 
of staff to the former European 
Commission president Jacques 
Delors, said a Le Pen victory would 
bea major shock on a bigger scale 
“than Trump was for the United 
States, or Brexit for the UK”. 

Her agenda would “totally 
contradict the French commitment 


to European integration” and 
included “proposals that are in 
total breach of the treaties to which 
France has subscribed,” he said. 

Key to Le Pen’s plans is an 
early referendum ona proposed 
law on “citizenship, identity 
and immigration” that would 
modify the constitution to allow 
a “national priority” for French 
citizens in employment, social 
security and public housing - a 
measure incompatible with EU 
values and free movement rules. 

The same referendum would 
establish “the primacy of national 
law over European law” to allow 
France “not only to control 
immigration but, in every other 
area, reconcile its European 
engagement with the preservation 
of its national sovereignty and the 
defence of its interests”, her RN 
party says. 

The aim would be to enable 
France to benefit from a “Europe 
alacarte”, picking and choosing 
from the bits of EU legislation it 
likes and dislikes. 

“It’s absurd,” said Jean- 

Louis Bourlanges, a centrist 
MP and president of the French 
parliament’s foreign affairs 
committee. “As soon as you 
affirm the primacy of national 
law, you have no European law. 


Marine Le Pen’s programme is not 


> Marine Le 
Pen campaigns 
in Pertuis, 
near Marseille, 
yesterday. She 
is offering voters 
areferendum 
ona ‘national 
priority’, likely 
to put France at 
odds with the EU 
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compatible with continued French 
membership of the EU.” 

Le Pen also aims to re-establish 
border controls on imports and 
people, violating EU and Schengen 
rules, and cut France’s contribution 
to the EU budget - when the bloc’s 
multi-annual financial framework 
for 2021 to 2027 is already fixed. 
Further plans to cut taxes on 
essential goods and fuel would 
breach EU free market rules. 

Big questions may remain about 
how much of this programme 
could be implemented. Le Pen’s 
ambitions would be thwarted if 
she failed to win a parliamentary 
majority in elections in June, and 
EU legal experts have pointed 
out that even so much as holding 
areferendum on the primacy of 


national law would be in breach of 
European treaties. 

French lawyers also say the 
country’s highest court, the 
constitutional council, would 
throw out Le Pen’s plan for a 


Emmanuel 
Macron in 
Strasbourg this 
week. He has 
taken a strongly 
pro-EU stance 
and playeda 
leading role in 
dealing with the 
Ukraine crisis 
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referendum by presidential 

decree - avoiding the need for 
parliamentary approval - because 
any referendum intended to 
modify the constitution must have 
the backing of MPs and senators. 

The EU as it exists today, Le 
Pen says, is an “intrusive and 
authoritarian” bloc locked into “a 
globalist, open-border ideology” 
that was “destroying our identity”. 

Her vision is of an “alliance 
of nations ... respectful of 
peoples, histories and national 
sovereignties”, whose members 
could “favour their own 
businesses” and “re-establish 
checks” on their borders. 

But even if she failed in her 
priorities, the small print in Le Pen’s 
programme seems certain to lead 
France inexorably down the road 
towards a conflictual relationship 
with the EU - with political chaos 
the consequence. 

“She could totally put [the EU] 
into gridlock or paralyse it,” said 
Georg Riekeles, a former European 
Commission official, who forecast 
“a dramatic weakening” of the EU’s 
ability to deal with crises, from 
security to the climate. 

Le Pen has vowed to pull 
France out of Nato’s integrated 
command structure, removing 
troops and weapons from common 
management. She also wants to 
dismantle French windfarms, 

a strike against France’s EU 
renewable energy targets. 

EU insiders worry that a 
France led by Le Pen would 
provide a major boost to national- 
conservative governments in 
countries such as Poland and 
Hungary, potentially allying with 
capitals that have long challenged 
the supremacy of EU law and are 
locked in battle with Brussels. 

“It would stop every attempt 
to change things in Poland and 
Hungary,” said the French MEP 
Gwendoline Delbos-Corfield. 

While the Green MEP 
believes the EU’s institutions 
would continue under a Le Pen 
presidency, she thinks it “would 
be the end of arule-of-law, values- 
based European Union”. 

For the EU, a President Le Pen 
could mean a five-year “empty 
chair” crisis, Lamy suggested, 
referring to the events of 1965 when 
the then French president, Charles 
de Gaulle, boycotted the European 
institutions over budget rows. 

“For certain, it would be a big 
problem, short term, during the 
next five years,” he said. 
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Clashes as police commandeer 
homes in Shanghai lockdown 


Vincent Ni 
China affairs correspondent 


Video footage shared on social media 
has shown clashes in Shanghai 
between police in hazmat suits and 
residents being forced to surrender 
their homes so the properties could 
be turned into coronavirus isolation 
facilities. 

In asign of rising discontent over 
the handling of China’s biggest Covid 
outbreak, multiple videos circulated 
on social media on Thursday night 
showed residents outside a housing 
complex shouting at ranks of officials 
holding police shields as the officers 
tried to break through their line. 

In one clip, police appear to make 
several arrests as the residents accuse 
them of hitting people. Screaming 
and crying could also be heard in the 
background. Bystanders took out 
their phones to film the scene. 

A city of 25 million people and 
China’s key financial hub, Shanghai 


has been in lockdown since late 
March. Residents have complained 
about food shortages and over-zeal- 
ous Officials forcing them into central 
quarantine facilities, as authorities 
rush to construct tens of thousands 
of beds to house Covid patients. Daily 
infections are topping 20,000. 

Thursday’s clashes were triggered 
when authorities ordered 39 house- 
holds to move from a compound 
so Covid patients could be housed 
there “in order to meet the needs of 
epidemic prevention and control”, 
according to Zhangjiang Group, the 
developer of the housing complex. 

“It’s madness,” a local resident 
said. “We’venever thought this could 
have happened in Shanghai. Are we 
no longer China’s window to the 
world? Aren’t bureaucrats in Shanghai 
ashamed of what’s been happening 
in our city in recent weeks?” 

The incident has provided a rare 
insight into public anger in China, 
where the authorities brook little 
dissent and the internet is censored. 


A Footage shows police scuffling with 
residents being forced to surrender 
their homes, which are being turned 
into Covid isolation facilities 


In one live-streamed video, a 
woman can be heard weeping and 
asking: “Why are they taking an old 
person away?” as officials appeared 
to put someone into a car. 

Ina further video, some residents 
were kneeling on the ground begging 
the police to stop. Zhangjiang said 
it had compensated the tenants and 
moved them into other units in the 
same compound. 

Inanother video, awoman is heard 
shouting: “Zhangjiang Groupis trying 
to turn our compound into a quaran- 
tine spot, and allow Covid-positive 
people to live in our compound.” 

The group said it recognised videos 
of the compound that had appeared 
on the internet and that the situation 
had now settled down after “some 
tenants obstructed the construction” 
of a quarantine fence. 

China’s censors quickly removed 
evidence of the clash from Chinese 
social media sites - as they havedone 
with several other videos in recent 
weeks. Search results for the name of 
the apartment complex disappeared 
from Weibo yesterday. 

Despite the effort to silence 
discontent online, similar videos 
are still being shared among citizens. 


Additional reporting AFP 
Huawei executive questions 
China’s Covid policy Page 45 > 
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Jury rejects Capitol rioter’s claim 
he was following Trump's orders 


Associated Press 
Washington 


An Ohio man who claimed he was 
only “following presidential orders” 
from Donald Trump when he stormed 
the US Capitol has been convicted by 
ajury that rejected his novel defence 
for obstructing Congress from certi- 
fying Joe Biden’s presidential victory. 


The federal jury on Thursday also 
found Dustin Byron Thompson, 38, 
guilty of all five of the other charges 
in his indictment, including stealing 
a coat rack from an office inside the 
Capitol during the riot on 6 January 
2021. The maximum sentence for the 
count of obstructing an official pro- 
ceeding, the lone felony, would be 20 
years’ imprisonment. 

Jurors did not buy Thompson’s 


defence, in which he blamed Trump 
and members of the president’s inner 
circle for the insurrection and for his 
own actions. One juror who spoketo 
reporters on condition of anonymity 
said: “Donald Trump wasn’t on trial 
in this case.” 

Thompson himself, testifying a 
day earlier, admitted he had joined 
the mob’s attack and stolen the coat 
rack anda bottle of bourbon. He said: 
“Mob mentality and groupthink is 
very real and very dangerous.” 

Still, he said he believed Trump’s 
false claim that the election was 
stolen and was trying to stand up for 
him. “If the president is giving you 


almost an order to do something, I felt 
obligated to do that,” he said. 

The US district judge Reggie 
Walton described the defendant’s 
testimony as “totally disingenuous”. 
He also cast blame in Trump’s direc- 
tion after the verdict was announced. 
“Ithink our democracy isin trouble,” 
hesaid, adding that “charlatans” such 
as Trump did not care about democ- 
racy, only about power. “And as a 
result, it’s tearing our country apart.” 

Thompsor’s trial was the third to 
go before ajury among hundreds of 
Capitol riot prosecutions. In the first 
two cases, jurors also convicted the 
defendants of all charges. 


Family of black 
man shot by US 
police officer 
say killing was 
an ‘execution’ 


Nina Lakhani and agencies 


The grief-stricken parents of a black 
man shot in the back of the head by 
a white Michigan police officer have 
described their son’s death as an 
“execution”. 

Patrick Lyoya, a 26-year-old Con- 
golese refugee, was killed following a 
traffic stop in Grand Rapids on 4 April. 
“T didn’t believe that ... there’sa geno- 
cidein this country,’ his father, Peter 
Lyoya, said through an interpreter. 
“T didn’t know that here in America, 
there can be execution style... to be 
killed by the police officer.” 

The Lyoya family travelled to the 
US after fleeing violence in the Dem- 
ocratic Republic of the Congoin 2014. 
Patrick, a factory worker, was the eld- 
est of six children and had two young 
daughters. 

Video footage released by Grand 
Rapids police chief on Wednesday 
shows a short foot-chase on a 
residential street after Lyoyaran from 
the officer who stopped him for driv- 
ing with a licence plate that did not 
belong tothe vehicle. They areshown 
briefly struggling over the officer’s 
Taser stun gun, before he apparently 
shoots Lyoya in the back of the head 
while kneeling on his back. 

“{It] made me cry to see my son 
killed by a police officer for a small 
mistake,” said Peter Lyoya. “My heart 
was really broken.” 

Lawyers for the family said the 
officer should be prosecuted, fired 
and named. The officer has been 
placed on paid leave with his police 
powers suspended while Michigan 
state police conducta criminal inves- 
tigation. Police bosses have said he 
will not be identified publicly unless 
there are criminal charges. 

At the news conference in Grand 
Rapids on Thursday, his parents 
explained that they had sought asy- 
lumin the US looking for safety after 
years of civil unrest and violence in 
eastern Congo. 

“They told us that in America 
there’s peace, there’s safety, you’re 
not going to see killing any more, 
that it was basically a safe haven,” 
his mother, Dorcas Lyoya, said. 

The family were accompanied by 
the mother of Breonna Taylor, ablack 
woman and native of Grand Rapids 
shot dead inside her home by police 
in Louisville, Kentucky, in 2020. 


A Patrick Lyoya, 26, was shot dead 
following a traffic stop in Michigan 
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‘Some people 
come to the 
cemetery 
every day, 

as if they are 
taking their 
pet for 
awalk’ 


Luigi Molon 
Cemetery owner 


> Graves at 

the Casa Rosa 
cemetery, where 
dogs, cats, 
rabbits, horses, 
birds and evena 
lion are buried 
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From Benito’s chicken to Bardot’s 


dog, Rome's most elite cemetery 


Angela Giuffrida 
Rome 


he first animal to be 
buried in an elaborate 
grave at Casa Rosa, the 
oldest pet cemetery 
in Italy, was a beloved 
chicken belonging 
to the sons of the fascist dictator 
Benito Mussolini. 

Word of its existence soon spread 
among the Italian elite, and before 
long the cemetery was hosting the 
remains of cats and dogs owned by 
the country’s former royals anda 
variety of other VIP pets, including 
hamsters, rabbits, pigeons and 
lions belonging to politicians, 
magistrates and film directors. 

The French actor Brigitte Bardot 
who was in Rome in the 1950s 
to film II disprezzo, also laid her 
dog, Michael, to rest at Casa Rosa, 
tucked away ina quiet spot in the 
Portuense area of the Italian capital. 

Today, the cemetery hosts about 
1,000 graves, each with headstones 
featuring a photo of the pet, tender 
inscriptions and surrounded 
by flowers, figurines or teddy 
bears. As demand fora dignified 
resting place for domestic animals 
grows, the authorities in Rome’s 
administrative region, Lazio, are 
seeking to replicate it. 

Casa Rosa was founded by 


A Brigitte Bardot - here on set witha 
puppy - buried her dog at Casa Rosa 


Antonio Molon - avet who took 
care of Mussolini’s great danes - in 
1922, the year the dictator took 
power. The cemetery, an area of 
land next to the Molon family 
home, is nowrun by his son, Luigi. 
“At that time, they sold coloured 
baby chickens at trade fairs; it was 
an old custom,” said Luigi Molon. 
“There were these three chicks 
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The 
marble ledger at Casa Rosa, marking 
the death of a dog called Dreys 
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[that Mussolini bought], two died 
straight away and one became 

a playmate for his sons. After a 
while, she died too and Mussolini, 
knowing that my dad had a piece of 
land, asked if the chicken could be 
buried there - somewhere his sons 
could visit, leave a flower and recall 
happy times.” 

Although cemeteries akin to 
Casa Rosa exist in other regions of 
Italy, in Lazio there is no specific 
law that permits them. Casa 
Rosa operates thanks to a licence 
granted by the council in Rome, last 
renewed in 1984, and because it has 
land suitable for burying animals. 

So, unless a pet owner has a 
patch of land, say a back garden, 
deemed appropriate, they 
have no choice but to have the 
animal cremated. 

Some of those who miss out on 
a spot for their pets at Casa Rosa 
have to look beyond Lazio. But that 
could be about to change. Regional 
politicians with the Five Star 
Movement are working ona plan 
that would allow the creation of 
cemeteries dedicated to the burial 
of domestic animals. The goal is to 
guarantee respectable burials while 
ensuring animals are interred ina 
secure and controlled way. 

“This means the remains of the 
animals will no longer be disposed 
of as waste, reducing the risk of 
polluting aquifers,” the politicians 
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said. “It would bea civilised law, 
one that we owe to ourselves and, 
above all, to our four-legged friends 
in order not to break the bond that 
was created in life.” 

Molon said the law was needed, 
and that he was overwhelmed by 
demand, mainly from the well- 
heeled faction of Lazio’s society. 

“They are in immense pain and 
have no sense of time, sometimes 
calling at 2am, but what can I 
do? Ican’t come and collect the 
dog at that hour,” he said. “Some 
people live alone and previously 
you might have put sucha strong 
bond with an animal down to that, 
but nowadays pets really are an 
important component of a family.” 

Generally, burial plots at Casa 
Rosa are rented for five years, 
although many pet owners choose 
to renew, visiting regularly to tend 
to the grave and leave flowers. 

“Some come every day,” said 
Molon. “It’s as if they’re taking their 
pet fora walk?” 

Greta, alion, has been there 
since 1988. Close by is Duchessa, 
acat who died in 2008. On her 
tombstone is a message that reads: 
“In our hearts and minds forever”. 

The most opulent grave belongs 
to Dreys, adog whose remains are 
covered with a black marble grave 
ledger that cost €12,000 (£10,000). 

Molon said that Mussolini’s 
granddaughter, Alessandra, visited 
the cemetery up until a few years 
ago, even if the chicken’s plot is no 
longer there. While Molon, who 
has two dogs, fully understands 
the affection owners have for their 
pets, he acknowledges some are 
perhaps “a little extreme”. 

“They prefer to speak to a dog 
rather than a human being because 
the dog doesn’t talk back.” 

He said he was passionate about 
his job, even if some people “turn 
their noses up” at it. “I love animals 
... but Lalso love people.” 


Coachella kicks 
off first big 
festival season 
in three years 


Benjamin Lee 
New York 


Harry Styles, Billie Eilish and The 
Weeknd return to Coachella this 
weekend for the first edition of the 
mega-festival in three years. 

The California festival, which 
takes place over two weekends in 
April, is expected to draw more than 
125,000 people each day. 

In February the festival organis- 
ers announced that there would be 
no rules regarding mask-wearing, 
testing or proof of vaccination “in 
accordance with local guidelines”. 

A statement on the official 
Coachella site reads: “There is an 
inherent and elevated risk of expo- 
sure to Covid-19inany ... place where 
people are present. And there is no 
guarantee, express or implied, that 
those attending the festival will not 
be exposed to Covid-19.” 

Coachella marks a comeback for 
the industry, kicking off a summer 
that will also see the returns of the 
Roots Picnic, Glastonbury, Boston 
Calling and Mo Pop, each with dif- 
ferent Covid-19 restrictions or lack 
thereof. The return of the festival will 
also be abig boost to Coachella Valley 
businesses after athree-year absence, 
with an expected 30% rise in sales for 
the period. 

Styles was set to headline the first 
night last night while Eilish, who per- 
formed at the festival in 2019, will 
take over night two tonight. 

“1’m headlining Coachella,” the 
20-year-old singer said in a recent 
interview. “I mean, that’s a crazy 
thing to say,” 

The Oscar winner for her and her 
brother Finneas’s Bond theme No 
Time to Die also suggested she was 
underwhelmed by her previous 
Coachella experience. “Ireallyresent 
the things that were surrounding me 
during that period of time,” she said. 

Kanye West had been scheduled 
to take on the third and final night 
but this month pulled out, along with 
Travis Scott, who was to appear as 
well. West would have taken home 
a reported $8.5m (£6.5m) for the 
two weekends. 

Night three headliners will 
now be Swedish House Mafia and 
The Weeknd. Other acts perform- 
ing include Megan Thee Stallion, 
Phoebe Bridgers, Doja Cat, 21 Sav- 
age and Danny Elfman. Yesterday 
Arcade Fire also joined the lineup in 
a last-minute addition. 


A Billie Eilish, who will headline 
Coachella tonight and next Saturday 
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Shareholder rebellion likely 
over Standard Chartered 
and Barclays executive pay 


Jasper Jolly 


Barclays and Standard Chartered face 
the prospect of rebellions over exec- 
utive pay after an influential adviser 
said investors should vote down pay 
and pensions packages for executives 
at the FTSE 100 banks. 

Shareholders should defy direc- 
tors and reject higher base pay for 
the new Barclays chief executive 
and potentially “excessive” pension 
awards at Standard Chartered, said 
Glass Lewis, which advises investors 
suchas pension funds on howto vote 
at annual meetings. 

Big companies across the world 
faced a wave of rebellions on pay at 
annual meetings in 2021 as investors 
objected to executives profiting dur- 
ing the first year of the pandemic. 

However, some executive pay 
packets are expected to rebound in 
2022 as bonuses kick in again; and 
scrutiny is expected particularly in 
light of the soaring cost of living hit- 
ting customers and employees. 

NatWest Groupis also under pres- 
sure after the proxy adviser this 
month said shareholders should vote 
down the government-backed bank’s 
pay policy because of increased 
potential rewards for bankers. 

CS Venkatakrishnan, known as 
Venkat, was promoted to the role of 


Barclays chief executive in Novem- 
ber after the resignation of Jes Staley, 
who stepped down after the UK City 
regulator raised questions about his 
description of his links to the late 
Jeffrey Epstein, a convicted paedo- 
phile and one-time financier. 

Venkatakrishnan’s fixed pay 
was set by the Barclays’ remuner- 
ation committee at £2.7m, about 
12.5% higher than Staley’s. Venkata- 
krishnan would also be eligible fora 
long-term incentive plan worth upto 
140% of his salary, or about £3.8m. 

Whilethe Barclays vote onitsremu- 
neration report will only be advisory, 
scrutiny of Venkatakrishnan’s salary 
would be unwelcome for him as he 
seeks to create distance from the 
Epstein scandal and avoid regulator 
censure over potentially “gaming the 
rules” on capital requirements. 

Glass Lewis also questioned why 
Venkatakrishnan’s salary was bench- 
marked against US peers. It “could 
result in excessive total remunera- 
tion opportunity, beyond what we 
consider to be appropriate for a FTSE- 
listed bank”, the adviser said. 

Luke Hildyard, director ofthe High 
Pay Centre, a campaign group, said: 
“It’s surprising given the extent of 
societal concern about inequality and 
extreme concentrations of income 
and wealth that banks continue to 
put forward such extraordinarily high 
pay proposals. For Barclays, achange 


in chiefexecutive really ought to offer 
an opportunity to reduce top pay to 
more sensible, proportionate, levels. 

“These pay awards are made on 
the notion that only a tiny number of 
people are capable of filling the role 
andifthey’re not paid enough they’ll 
work elsewhere. That’s a very debat- 
able assertion and reflects the dim 
view that the banks have of their own 
recruitment and training processes, 
and indeed humanity in general.” 

Glass Lewis’s objections to Stand- 
ard Chartered’s remuneration policy, 
a binding vote occurring every three 
years, centre on the way it intends 
to calculate pension entitlements 
for executives. The adviser said 
that incumbent Standard Chartered 
executives were eligible for higher 
pensions relative to their pay than 
the broader workforce. 

ABarclays spokeswoman declined 
to comment on the Glass Lewis rec- 
ommendation but referred to the 
bank’s remuneration report, in which 
Brian Gilvary, chair of the Barclays 
remuneration committee, justified 
Venkatakrishnan’s raised pay, saying 
it was less than “that for his previous 
role as head of global markets and co- 
president of Barclays bank”. 

Barclays has frozen about £22m 
worth of bonuses for Staley until the 
regulatory investigations conclude. 
Standard Chartered did not respond 
to requests for comment. 


Macron calls 
for EU-wide 
cap on bosses’ 
wage packets 


Phillip Inman 


Emmanuel Macron will push foracap 
on excessive executive pay should 
he be re-elected president in France 
after he described as “shocking and 
excessive” the €19m (£15.7m) pay 
packet handed to the head of the 
carmaker Stellantis. 

Macron, who is campaigning 
before the presidential runoffagainst 
the far-right leader Marine Le Penon 
24 April, told Franceinfo radio that he 
was in favour of an EU-wide ceiling 
on the pay of top executives. 

The multimillion-pound payout 
handed last year to the chief 


executive, Carlos Tavares, when the 
French carmaker PSA merged withits 
Italian-US rival Fiat Chrysler to form 
Stellantis, one of the world’s largest 
carmakers, has emerged as a promi- 
nent issue in the election. 

Macron and Le Pen are attempt- 
ing to woo the 7.7 million people 
who voted in the first round of the 
presidential election for the leftwing 
candidate Jean-Luc Mélenchon, who 
has described the final run-off as “a 
choice between two evils”. 

Arecent poll for France 24 showed 
34% of Mélenchon voters saying they 
would back Macron, against 30% for 
Le Pen, while 36% were undecided. 

“We need to fight at a European 
level so that remuneration can’t be 
excessive,” Macron said. “We need to 
set ceilings and have governance for 
Europethat make these things accept- 
able. If not, society will explode at 


€19m 


Last year’s pay packet for Carlos 
Tavares, the chief executive of 
the car manufacturer Stellantis 


any given moment. People can’t be 
facing purchasing power problems 
...and then see these sorts of sums.” 

Beyond his base salary of €2m, 
Tavares is to receive €7.5m in 
performance-based pay, €2.4m in 
retirement contributions anda €1.7m 
bonus related to the success of the 
merger. He will also receive com- 
pany shares worth €5.6m, according 
to Stellantis. 

Under Tavares in 2017, PSA 
acquired the European operations 
of General Motors, giving it control 
of several plants, including the Elles- 
mere Port factory on Merseyside. 

Stellantis was created in 2019 
when the boards of Fiat Chrysler 
Automobiles and Groupe PSA, Peuge- 
ot’s owner, approved a €40bn merger. 

Macron, backed by 9.7 million 
people in the first round, against Le 
Pen’s tally of 8.1 million, said: “We 
need to do what we’ve done with 
minimum tax rates and the fight 
against tax evasion. 

“We need to convince our Euro- 
pean partners to bring abouta reform 
that will provide a framework for 
executive pay.” 


City and the slave trade 


ae? 


Exhibition reveals Bank 


once owned 599 people 


Jasper Jolly 


nthe late 18th century 

Britain’s Caribbean colony 

of Grenada was a place of 

boom and bust. A hurricane, 

a plague of ants, and wars 

against France and American 
revolutionaries made for volatile 
trade in its main commodities - 
sugar, coffee and slaves. 

Amid the turmoil, property 
changed hands regularly among 
Britain’s financial elite, but in the 
early 1770s the ownership of two 
plantations and 599 people passed 


to an unusual new owner: the Bank 
of England. 

Almost 250 years later, the 
Bank apologised for its role in the 
slave trade, but revelations of the 
institution’s direct ownership 
of the enslaved people have 
been uncovered in research 
commissioned after the Black Lives 
Matter protests of 2020. 

The research has been presented 
in an exhibition that opened this 
week at the Bank’s museum in 
its London HQ on Threadneedle 
Street. The names of the 599 people 
it acquired take a central position in 
the free exhibition. 

During the protests the Bank 
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apologised for the 25 governors and 
directors who had owned slaves. It 
removed eight paintings and two 
busts of the owners from public 
display, though the exhibition 
includes some reproductions. 

The exhibition has been part 
of areassessment of historical 
links to slavery and imperialism 
by institutions ranging from many 
of Britain’s big high street banks 
- Barclays, HSBC, NatWest Group 
and Lloyds Banking Group - to 
the insurance market Lloyd’s of 
London and the brewer Greene 
King, as well as the National 
Trust and English Heritage, the 
custodians of British country 
houses that were in many cases 
built using colonial or slave wealth. 

Despite the key role slavery 
played in the British imperial 
economy, that reassessment has 
become a sensitive subject. The 
National Trust in particular has 
faced a barrage of criticism from 
parts of the Conservative party 
and campaigners who complained 
that acknowledging links to slavery 
and colonialism would “give 


country house visits a political and 
racial dimension”. 

The Bank was criticised this 
month for supposedly “woke” 
policies after it changed the flag 
depicted on its logo from the flag 
of St George to the union flag, to 
better reflect the central bank’s role 
serving the whole of the UK. 

Aspokesperson said: “In 2021, 
the Bank of England commissioned 
a researcher to explore its historic 
links to transatlantic slavery, 
working with the Bank of England 
museum and archive. This research 
found that in the 1770s the Bank 
made loans to a merchant company 
called Alexander & Sons. When the 
business defaulted on those loans, 
the Bank came into possession of 
two plantations in Grenada which 
had been pledged as security for 
the loans. 

“Our research has found that 
599 enslaved African people lived 
and worked on those plantations. 
The Bank subsequently sold on 
the plantations.” 

The research was led by Dr 
Michael Bennett, a specialist in the 


<4 The Bank of 
England sold 
the two Grenada 
plantations in 
1790 to James 
Baillie, pictured 
with his family 
in aportrait 

by Thomas 
Gainsborough 
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history of early modern Britain and 
Caribbean slavery at the University 
of Sheffield, and followed work 

by asmall group of volunteers 
from across the Bank, including 
members of its minorities network. 

Dr Michael Taylor, a historian 
whose 2020 book The Interest 
showed how the British 
establishment resisted abolition, 
said it would be hard to find 
any UK financial institution ofa 
comparable age to the Bank that 
was not involved in some way 
with the slave trade. 

“Owning and running slave 
plantations was a capital-intensive 
enterprise: planters needed to buy 
slaves, import machinery, and build 
boiling houses, all of which took 
massive upfront investment and 
extensions of credit. Plantations 
were then mortgaged and 
remortgaged, and in these ways 
British banking was connected 
intimately to slavery,” 

The plantations, called Bacolet 
and Chemin, were eventually sold 
in 1790 to an MP, James Baillie, for 
the equivalent of £15m today. 


Russia is close to default 
as aresult of its insistence 
on paying its creditors 

in roubles, says Moody's 


Russia’s switch to making debt pay- 
ments in roubles has brought the 
country hit by heavy sanctions to 
the brink of defaulting on its debts, 
says a leading credit ratings agency. 

Heaping further pressure on 
Vladimir Putin’s beleaguered gov- 
ernment, Moody’s said that without 
areturn before 4 May to making pay- 
ments in dollars, as agreed under 
the terms of Russia’s loans, Moscow 
could bein default. This would allow 
creditors to claim insurance payouts 
and taint the country’s reputation as 
areliable counterparty. 

The warning by Moody’s of an 
impending default is expected to 
be met with an angry response by 
Putin’s administration, which has 
denied that the rules governing its 
loans prevent Russia making inter- 
est payments in roubles. 

In response to a similar declara- 
tion last week by Standard & Pootr’s 
that payments in roubles jeopard- 
ised Russia’s status as a borrower, 
the Kremlin said the west had already 
defaulted onits obligations by freez- 
ing its reserves, and that it wanted a 
new system to replace the Bretton 
Woods financial architecture estab- 
lished by the western powers in 1944. 

Sanctions on Russia since its inva- 
sion of Ukraine have prevented the 
Russian central bank from accessing 
much of the foreign currency it has 
amassed in recent years. 

This week Anton Siluanov, Russia’s 
finance minister, told the pro-Krem- 
lin Izvestia newspaper that Russia 
had taken “all the necessary steps” 
to pay its international creditors. 


30 


Days ina grace period for Moscow 
to pay debts after which a financial 
committee can declare a default 


$650m 


Combined interest owed by Russia 
on two payments relating to bonds 
sold to foreign investors 


Siluanov suggested Moscow could go 
to court to argue that the terms ofits 
repayments had been met. “Ofcourse 
we will sue, because we have taken 
allthe necessary steps to ensure that 
investors receive their payments.” 

If Moscow is declared in default 
it would mark Russia’s first failure 
to pay interest payments on foreign 
bonds since the currency crisis of 
1998, when investor confidence 
collapsed and the Boris Yeltsin gov- 
ernment was unable to sell new 
bonds on the international markets 
to finance old ones. 

In the past week Russia has been 
required to meet two payment dead- 
lines on bonds it had sold to foreign 
investors. The combined interest was 
worth nearly $650m (£495m), and 
Russia was supposed to have made 
the payments in dollars, according 
to the contracts. 

It is understood that one of Rus- 
sia’s big lenders has asked the Credit 
Derivatives Determinations Com- 
mittee, a division of a trade body 
made up from representatives of 
private-sector lenders, to judge 
whether a “potential failure to pay” 
had occurred in relation to Russia’s 
bonds. The country has 18 days left 
of a 30-day grace period before the 
committee could rule that a “credit 
event”, or default, had occurred. 

Moody’s said: “Russia reportedly 
made payments on two bonds matur- 
ingin 2022 and 2042 in roubles, which 
represents a changein payment terms 
relative to the original bond contracts 
and therefore may be considered a 
default under Moody’s definition if 
not cured by 4 May, the end of the 
grace period. The bond contracts 
have no provision for repayment in 
any other currency than dollars.” 

In 1998 Russia forced lenders to 
wait 90 days before it made debt 
interest payments, triggering a 
technical default. Desperate to keep 
imports flowing, but without the for- 
eign currency to pay for them, the 
Kremlin resorted to a barter system 
with foreign companies and govern- 
ments, which some analysts believe 
is being deployed at the moment as 
away to circumvent sanctions rules. 

The country was bailed out by an 
oil price rise that generated billions 
of dollars of foreign currency. By the 
end of 1998 the economy had begun 
to recover and the government was 
able to make debt repayments again. 

Foreign lenders are concerned that 
a freeze on Russia’s dollar and euro 
assets under the sanctions regime 
means that a similar recovery anda 
return to making interest payments 
in foreign currency will prove to be 
beyond the Kremlin this time. 
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China affairs correspondent 


A top Huawei executive has broken 
ranks to warn China’s zero-Covid 
policy may trigger “massive losses” 
for the tech industry, putting the 
Chinese economy as well as the global 
supply chain at greater risk. 

“If Shanghai cannot resume 
production by May, all of the tech 
and industrial players who have 
supply chains in the area will come 
to a complete halt, especially the 
automotive industry,” Yu Cheng- 
dong, head of Huawei’s consumer 
and auto division, said in a WeChat 


Financial 


post. “That will pose severe conse- 
quences and massive losses for the 
whole industry.” 

The comments underline tensions 
as China attempts to eliminate Covid 
by locking down Shanghai, a financial 
hub and home to the world’s largest 
container port. As lockdown contin- 
ued, economists warned of heavy 
costs to the world’s second biggest 
economy and the global supply chain. 

Inrecent days, Beijing has repeat- 
edly reaffirmed its plan for handling 
Covid, which has been under heavy 
scrutiny as case numbers continue 
to rise in Shanghai. On Wednesday, 
President Xi Jinping urged officials 
not to relax the pandemic control 


Yu Chengdong 
Head of Huawei 
consumer and 
auto division 


Huawei executive says Covid 
rules will hit China economy 
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work, saying:“Persistence is victory. 
Adhere to people above all else, life 
above allelse... dynamic zero-Covid, 
grasp the details of the epidemic 
prevention and control initiatives. 
It is necessary to overcome paralys- 
ing thoughts, war weariness, fluke 
mentality and slack mentality.” 

But economists said if the lock- 
down in Shanghai continued for the 
rest of April it would knock 6% off the 
city’s gross domestic product and 2% 
offthe country’s GDP asa whole. This 
would, in turn, cut nearly 1% from 
China’s growth target, according to 
Iris Pang, chief economist for greater 
Chinaat the Dutch bank ING. The pre- 
mier, Li Keqiang, recently seta target 
of “about 5.5%” for 2022. 

Last month, researchers at the 
Chinese University of Hong Kong 
said China’s lockdowns were likely 
to cost at least £35bn a month, or 3.1% 
of GDP, in lost economic output. The 
authors also estimated imposing full- 
scale lockdown ona major city such 
as Beijing or Shanghai would reduce 
the national real GDP by 4%. 


Containers stacked up at Yangshan 
port in Shanghai yesterday as the 
city’s Covid lockdown continued 
PHOTOGRAPH: XINHUA/REX/SHUTTERSTOCK 


Alicia Garcia-Herrero, Hong Kong- 
based chief economist for Asia Pacific 
at Natixis, said 40% of China’s GDP 
was “in some form of lockdown”. 

“GPS data shows that China is 
already halfway to the mobility lost 
during the first Covid outbreak in 
Hubei province in 2020. As of 12 April, 
monthly mobility in China fell by 29% 
versus 2019, with 24 provinces seeing 
a decline,’ she said. “The situation 
is particularly alarming for manu- 
facturers in Shanghai, Jiangsu and 
Jilin - the key hubs for cars, electron- 
ics and semiconductors. We predict 
that for every month of lockdown in 
China, there’ll be 0.5% of reduction 
in China’s annual GDP.” 

“Beijing claimsit wants economic 
growth, but it’s all about its priority 
after all - either to stamp out the virus 
ortoallow the economy to grow. You 
cannot have both,” she added. 

The lockdown has huge ramifica- 
tions for the global economy, adding 
to strong inflationary pressures by 
choking off the supply of goods. 
Reports this week said almost 500 
bulk cargo ships were moored off 
Shanghai, as the port struggled to 
handle them. 

This year is crucial for the ruling 
Communist party. Xi is expected to 
extend his presidency during the 
20th party congress in the autumn. 
ING anticipates local and central 
government will top up their relief 
measures, increase fiscal support and 
ease monetary policy to help growth. 
The bank has revised down China’s 
GDP growth rate from 5% to 4% year 
on year for the second quarter. 

The spillover effect of China’s lock- 
down is also being felt in other parts 
ofthe global supply chain. Since Chi- 
nese cities such as Shanghai and Jilin 
entered lockdowns, shares of the car 
and semiconductor producers have 
been hit hard. “This will have an 
impact on consumers elsewhere,” 
said Garcia-Herrero. 

This week, Pegatron, akey iPhone 
maker, halted its operations at two 
subsidiaries in Shanghai and nearby 
Kunshan. The Taiwanese firm said it 
had “actively” cooperated with local 
authorities and would try to resume 
operations as soon as possible. 

Stephen Carr, commercial director 
at Peel Ports, one of the UK’s biggest 
port operators, said the global supply 
chain was so finely tuned that any dis- 
ruption to a major trading hub such 
as Shanghai would have huge impact 
across the world. 
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Money 


Clinical trials 


How taking the 


pills may help 


you pay the bills 


Volunteering to test new 
treatments can net up to 
£7,000 - enough to offset the 
rising cost of living. Rupert 
Jones lists the pros and cons 


ancy a relaxing two- 

week getaway where 

you get your travel 

expenses paid, plus 

your own en suite 

room with all mod cons 
including a TV, PlayStation games 
console and free wifi? What’s more, 
it won’t cost you anything - in fact, 
they are so keen for you to come 
you'll be paid £4,200. 

If that sounds appealing, then 
you might want to think about 
booking a stay at FluCamp. 
However, as the name suggests, 
there’s a catch to this “holiday”: 
FluCamp runs residential clinical 
trials in the UK to test potential 
treatments for colds and flu. 

Itis one of anumber of 
companies and organisations 
offering sizeable payments - up 
to £7,000 in some cases - plus 
“restaurant-standard” meals and 
other perks to tempt people to take 
part in clinical drugs trials. 

As wellas the money, you also 
have the satisfaction of helping to 
advance medical science, just like 
the thousands who have taken part 
in Covid-19 vaccine trials. 

Adverts appealing for volunteers 
have been appearing in newspapers 
such as Metro, and the websites of a 
number of healthcare organisations 
are recruiting. Some are even 
offering “refer a friend” payments. 

The trials are to test medicines 
and treatments for a wide range 
of diseases and conditions - from 
eczema and obsessive compulsive 
disorder to malaria, Parkinson’s 
disease and gout. 

Organisations running the trials 
talk about how this can bea great 
opportunity for students and 
others to earn cash while catching 
up on their studies or sleep, or 
sitting around playing games 
consoles and watching Netflix. 

But while the money can be 
tempting, many will worry about 
suffering an adverse reaction. 

The notorious “Elephant Man” 
drug trial at Northwick Park 


hospital in north-west London 

in 2006, which left six healthy 
men (who were each paid £2,000) 
fighting for their lives, continues to 
cast a long shadow over the sector. 


Whoruns them? 
There are a number of companies 
and organisations that either 
conduct medical research 
themselves or recruit volunteers. 
They include MAC Clinical 
Research, HMR (Hammersmith 
Medicines Research), Quotient 
Sciences, Trials4us, which is part of 
Richmond Pharmacology, Labcorp, 
and Parexel - the firm that ran that 
disastrous 2006 trial. These all 
advertise current and upcoming 
trials on their websites. 

Also, look out for the ads 
promoting FluCamp and others 
that often appear in newspapers. 


How much can I earn? 
It varies hugely. King’s College 
London recently advertised in 
Metro for volunteers for a study 
relating to exercise that was 
offering £100 (plus travel costs 
and a free health check), which 
arguably doesn’t sound like a lot. 
However, many being advertised 
on the websites mentioned above 
are offering four-figure sums. 
Payments of £4,000 to £6,000-plus 
are not uncommon. FluCamp’s ad 
says it will pay £4,200, and that an 
average trial lasts 11-14 days. 
Insome cases, you will get travel 
expenses on top; in others, this is 
included in the payment. 


Who can take part? 

Some trials involve healthy 
volunteers; others are looking 
for people with a specific illness 
or condition. Usually, there is a 


18 


The number of nights stay in a live-in 
trial testing new pain treatments on 
healthy volunteers 


£6,060 


What MAC Clinical Research will 
pay healthy men and women for the 


above 18-night trial 


> One in 50 students earn money 
through clinical trials, studies show 
PHOTOGRAPH: MLADEN MITRINOVIC/ALAMY 


minimum and maximum age. Some 
trials only want men or women, 
some don’t want people who 
currently smoke. 

Traditionally, this is something 
that has been popular with 
students. A survey carried out 
last year by the website Save the 
Student indicated that 2% of 
students make money this way. 
However, Quotient Sciences says 
its recent volunteers come “from 
all sorts of backgrounds - from 
firefighters and accountants to 
students, social workers, nurses 
and cabin crew”. 

Sometimes there are quite 
specific requirements. If you have 
previously dabbled with LSD 
or ecstasy, for example, HMR is 
seeking healthy men aged 18-55 
who must have taken at least one 
hallucinogenic drug in the past. It 
is to test a potential new medicine 
for treating the symptoms of drug 
withdrawal. The payment is £3,000. 

Meanwhile, MAC Clinical 
Research has a couple of trials 


Case study 


‘The staff looked after me really well’ 


A Manchester man in his 30s told 
us he was paid £730 plus expenses 
to take part in a trial for a potential 
treatment for erectile dysfunction. 

He signed up after seeing an 
appeal for volunteers to take part 
in the trial run by MAC Clinical 
Research. 

Asked what was involved, 
he says: “Health checks - blood 
pressure, ECG, blood samples and 
repeat visits to the clinic. 

“Some participants self-applied 
a RigiScan device in private, which 
was used to measure erections.” 


the trial as unusual, the MAC staff 
brought normality and care; they 
were all discreet, professional and 
very knowledgeable. 

“The RigiScan device was 


throughout the study. It is great 
to know that work like this goes 
on to improve the lives of people 
suffering.” 

He says the staff “looked after 
me really well” and he has since 


He adds: “While I would describe : 


simple and easy to use. I felt at ease 


: returned to take part in another 

: study, and says he may well decide 
: todo more. 

: _ Eligiblemen who take part in the 
: current erectile dysfunction trials 

: with MAC can earn up to £690 plus 

: expenses. At the time of writing, it 

: was advertising two on its website. 
: One pays up to £680 and the other 

: up to £690, plus expenses. 

: The first is atwo-month study, 

: with participants required to visit 

: the clinic seven times. 

: The second involves six 

: outpatient visits. 


A Trials often involve simple 
: checks, such as blood pressure tests 
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looking for men experiencing 
erectile dysfunction (payment is 
alittle under £700), and one for 
people with OCD (£490). 


So what is involved? 

Again, this will vary hugely. 
Needless to say, the better-paying 
trials involve a lot more than having 
some blood tests and a physical 
examination. 

Trials involve a vast array 
of medicines and treatments. 

Some involve psychedelic drugs 
such as ibogaine, psilocybin and 
ayahuasca. 

In some cases, in addition to 
taking the study drug (or a placebo), 
you might have to undergo a 
medical procedure. There may also 
be rules covering what you can eat, 
contraception and so on. 

And yes, to get the big bucks, you 
can expect overnight stays. 

For example, HMR is advertising 
a trial for healthy men, paying 
£5,000, to test a potential medicine 
for Parkinson’s disease that 
involves seven nights on its wards, 
six outpatient visits, two MRI scans 
and two lumbar punctures (where a 
thin needle is inserted between the 
bones in your lower spine). 


MAC Clinical Research is running 
atrial for healthy men and women 
to assess a potential treatment 
for pain that pays up to £6,060, 
involving an 18-night stay. 

The highest-paying trial we 
could find was one that Parexel 
is running soon for healthy men 
aged 28-55 to test anew medicine 
for osteoporosis, a condition that 
weakens bones. The payment is 
£7,475, and participants will receive 
the drug as an injection under the 
skin in the stomach. It involves one 
screening visit, two nights in the 
unit and 25 follow-up visits. 

The NHS says it is important for 
those considering a trial to find out 
about the inconvenience and risks 
before signing up, and “carefully 
weigh up whether it’s worth it”. 


Where are the tests done? 
All over the country. MAC Clinical 
Research has clinics in Manchester, 
Lancashire, Merseyside, south 
Staffordshire, South Yorkshire, 
Teesside and West Yorkshire. HMR 
has a big base in Park Royal, west 
London, while Trials4us is located 
in London Bridge, and Parexel 

at Northwick Park hospital. The 
Quotient Sciences trials base is 


just outside Nottingham, while 
Labcorp has a clinic in Leeds. 
FluCamp has facilities in London 
and Manchester. 


Are payments taxed? 


This will vary depending on your 
circumstances. The payment could 
well count as “miscellaneous 
income” and you might be liable for 
income tax on it ifthe sum received 
is greater than your “reasonable 
costs” associated with taking part 
(which it often will be). 

But remember that everyone, 
including students, has a tax-free 
personal allowance - the amount 
you don’t have to pay income tax 
on. For 2022-23 this is £12,570. Also, 
you get a £1,000-a-year tax-free 
allowance for “trading income”, 
which includes money earned from 
side hustles or odd jobs. If your 
annual income from these is more 
than £1,000, or ifin any doubt, talk 
to HM Revenue and Customs. The 
Low Incomes Tax Reform Group 
website has a useful section. 

If you are on benefits, speak to 
your benefit office or HMRC to find 
out the effect of any payments. 


Are they safe? 
It is possible you will experience 
unexpected side-effects, according 
to the NHS. Of course, it is possible 
for any medication to cause them. 
Trials4us says this may be the 
first time the trial medication has 
been given to humans, “so there 
may not be any direct knowledge 
of its side-effect profile”. But it 
adds that the risks will have been 
carefully assessed in animal studies 
using doses that greatly exceed 
those given to volunteers. 


Will it affect insurance? 
Insurers are unlikely to ask about 
any participation in clinical trials, 
says the Association of British 
Insurers. “If they do, then, as with 
all questions, you should answer 
honestly and fully.” Ifin any doubt, 
check with your insurer. 


How are they regulated? 
Before atrial of anew medicine can 
begin, a government agency called 
the Medicines and Healthcare 
products Regulatory Agency has 

to review and authorise it. And 

all medical research involving 
people has to be approved by 

an independent research ethics 
committee. 


What if things go wrong? 
The Association of the British 
Pharmaceutical Industry has 
guidelines on this area. The 
compensation policy should be 
clearly spelled out at the outset. 


How dol! find out more? 
Check out the websites mentioned 
previously, plus press ads and 
noticeboards at GP practices, 
universities etc. 

: The Be Part of Research website 
has information about clinical 
trials, while many charity websites 
highlight trials. 


A Mortgage deals in the UK are getting pricier with many lenders also 
starting to tighten their affordability tests puorocraPH: ANDREW MATTHEWS/PA 


Mortgages 


After a loan? The race is 


on to grab a good deal 


As inflation takes its toll, 
interest rates are rising and 
the best offers are drying up. 
Soit’s time to get a move on, 
writes Rupert Jones 


omebuyers and 

those looking to 

remortgage were 

this week being 

urged to act fast if 

they want to secure 
a competitive mortgage. 

Many banks and building 
societies have been pulling deals 
or repricing upwards, often at very 
short notice, as they grapple with 
rising interest rates and inflation, 
and the wider economic volatility. 

Many economists reckon the 
news this week that inflation has 
hit 7% puts more pressure on the 
Bank of England to hike interest 
rates rapidly. But, at the same 
time, some odd things are going on 
with fixed-rate mortgage pricing 
which suggest some lenders thinka 
sharp economic slowdown may be 
coming down the tracks. It would 
mean the Bank would need to stop 
putting up rates, or even cut them 
in the future. 

That could leave some people, 
on the hunt for a fixed rate, facing 
a dilemma: do you sign up fora 
longer-term fix - five or even 10 
years - on the basis this will protect 
you from the economic “storms” 
for longer? Or do you go fora 
shorter-term deal - two years, say - 
so you are free to hop on to another 
loan ifrates drop in, maybe, two 
years? Ultimately, it comes down to 
individual circumstances, such as 
how tight your finances are. 

What’s not in doubt is that 
many deals are getting pricier, and 
lenders are also starting to tighten 


their affordability tests because 

of the cost-of-living crisis, which 
may mean some homebuyers can’t 
borrow as much as they would like. 
That’s two reasons why it’s a good 
idea to act speedily if you can. 

Financial data provider 
Moneyfacts this week said the 
average two-year fixed-rate 
mortgage on sale in April was 
priced at 2.86% - up from 2.65% in 
March, and the highest figure since 
2015. Meanwhile, the average five- 
year fix rose from 2.88% to 3.01%. 

Eleanor Williams at Moneyfacts 
says: “Those hoping to secure a 
new mortgage may wish to act 
sooner rather than later.” 

Lloyds Bank has launched ads to 
promote its new 10-year fix aimed 
at those looking for long-term 
security. The headline rate is 2.23%, 
which was table topping, but the 
maximum loan-to-value (LTV) for 
that is 60%, which will rule out 
many. Those looking to borrow, say, 
90% of the property’s value will pay 
quite a bit more. Virgin Money hasa 
10-year fix at 3.99%. 

In terms of two-year fixes, rates 
start at 1.75% (Hanley Economic 
building society) to 1.79% 
(Cumberland building society). 
These were two of the best rates 
available on Thursday. 

Not only are the rates increasing, 
but the best deals are becoming 
harder to grab as they don’t hang 
around for long, says Williams. This 
month, the average “shelf life” of 
new mortgages fell to just 21 days. 

Chris Sykes, at mortgage broker 
Private Finance, says the cost 
of short-term and long-term 
borrowing has converged, with 
only 0.15% separating the best 
two-year fixed rate from the 
best 10-year. “We are seeing an 
increasing number of clients opt for 
five years and up,” he adds. 
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Miles Brignall 


In February I went to the Tesco 
Mobile outlet in my nearest Tesco 
store and ordered an upgraded 
handset - an iPhone. It was for my 
grandson, who took over my late 
wife’s Tesco Mobile number. 

I paid an extra £29.40, com- 
pleted the necessary paperwork 
and was informed that the phone 
would be delivered to me by DPD. 

Three days later I person- 
ally took delivery of the box, but 
when I opened it up, instead of the 
phone, there was a power bank (a 
portable charger) and a Tesco sim 
card. 

Naturally, I took this up with 
Tesco Mobile, but the company 
refuses to accept that this hap- 
pened and has maintained that the 
correct item was delivered. 

Ihave since made a formal com- 
plaint, enclosing photographs of 
the packaging and items received, 
but again this was rebuffed. 

Iwas told by Tesco Mobile to 
take the matter to the ombuds- 
man service, but I’ve just been 
informed that the ombudsman 
can’t intervene because itis a 
handset matter, and Tesco has 
objected. Iam now left paying fora 
phone that we don’t have. 

I feel I have been treated shab- 
bily - the inference being Iam 
dishonest and am trying to 
defraud them. Iam a75-year-old 
former police detective sergeant, 
who worked at the Bank of Eng- 
land for many years ina position of 
trust, and have no reason, or incli- 
nation, to commit fraud on Tesco 
Mobile, or anyone else. 

BK, east London 


I was surprised to receive this let- 
ter as we get few complaints about 
Tesco Mobile. It is arguably the 
sector’s top provider. That said, it 
clearly has not handled this well. 
Your phone was most likely sto- 
len at the processing stage: the thief 
replaces the phone with something 
of a similar weight, which will then 
pass any en-route weight checks. It 
is not an uncommon occurrence. 
The problem with these cases is 
that they are very difficult for the 
consumer to prove in their favour, 
unless you open the parcel in the 
presence of the courier. I accept this 
is often easier said than done, but 
it has to be done because it stops 
these disputes from happening. 
Most drivers will wait two min- 
utes while you open the package. 
Tesco Mobile declined to com- 
ment on this case, but is now 
sending you the phone that you 
originally ordered. Given your work 
history, Iam very surprised that it 
took my intervention at all. 


We booked a holiday tour to 
Tenerife from Edinburgh with Jet2 
in early 2021, which, because of 
Covid, was switched to September 
2021. However, that trip, too, 


It’s difficult to prove an incorrect 
item was sent without a witness 


was cancelled (by us) and, at the 
time, we accepted a voucher to 
the value of £1,654 - the cost of 
the original trip, minus the £200 
upgrade cost. 

Last week, I tried to use the 
voucher, only to be told it had 
expired. It turns out that it had an 
expiry date of just six months. 

This seems very harsh. It had 
only run out 16 days before - but 
the company refuses to budge. We 
received no warning. 

GB, Edinburgh 


Jet2 was one of the few travel firms 
to emerge from the last two years 
with its reputation intact, and was 
frequently praised by customers. 

However, this does feel rather 
harsh. In this case, you opted to 
cancel the trip, as was permitted 
by the firm. You are 79 and were 
understandably fearful of travelling 
last September. 

Last week, I received an email 
from easyJet telling me that a £30 
voucher I still had asa result ofa 
Covid cancellation, was about to 
lapse, and I would have thought 
other firms would do the same. 

Happily, Jet2 has reinstated the 
voucher, enabling you to booka 
holiday later this year. You are very 
pleased your holiday is back on. 


There was a big response to last 
week’s letter from SW complaining 
she’d found it impossible to 
phone The Co-operative Bank. A 
number of readers had the same 
difficulties, and a number said 
they had left the bank due to the 
poor customer service. That said, 
a few suggested they had more joy 
using the bank’s secure messaging 
service - although this is not 
possible if you are locked out of 
your account. Several others say it 
has become just as hard to talk to 
staff at their bank, too. 


We welcome letters but cannot answer 
individually. Email consumer. 
champions@theguardian.com or 
write to Guardian, 90 York Way, 
London N1 9GU. Include a phone 
number. Letters are subject to our 
terms: gu.com/letters-terms 
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The curious case 


of the missing mail 


Thousands of items to 
hundreds of homes never 
arrived as the service dried 
up. Why? asks 


he residents of at least 

two Cambridgeshire 

villages say they 

have potentially lost 

thousands of letters 

after their deliveries 
mysteriously stopped for nearly 
three weeks. They have been left 
“hugely frustrated” and say Royal 
Mail has indicated that any missing 
items will never be delivered and 
should now be considered lost. 

At the start of March, people in 
Great and Little Eversden - and 
possibly two other nearby villages 
- just a few miles from Cambridge, 


noticed that their post had stopped. 


When they asked for an 


explanation, they were originally 
told there were no problems. Six 
weeks on, they claim the company 
has, ina series of emails, partly 
revealed what happened, but is 
refusing to investigate. 

It seems that following a 
reorganisation of rounds out of 
the Cambridge depot, the reliable 
postwoman, who had previously 
served the area for years, was 
moved to anewround. Other staff 
took over, and, at that point, their 
deliveries all but dried up. 

The company has apparently 
told villagers that an undisclosed 
amount of post was discovered in 
a Royal Mail van after an employee 
had “withheld mail from delivery”, 
and that this person had been 
dismissed. It also said that “any 
items posted that have not reached 
you... have been mislaid”. 

South Cambridgeshire MP, 
Anthony Browne, has asked the 


company fora full investigation 
after receiving “a disappointing 
response”, but to no avail. 

“All the way through this, Royal 
Mail has been deliberately opaque,” 
claims Susan Tacq, a retired 
academic, who is one of those 
trying to find out what happened. 

“We had one letter delivered over 
the three-week period, but have 
been told by the company that all 
our mail has been delivered. Across 
the village, bank statements, credit 
card bills, birthday cards and letters 
we don’t know about, have all 
seemingly disappeared,” she says. 

She says one villager hada 
parking ticket notification that 
failed to arrive and had to pay the 


full £90 fine as aresult. Another’s 
mammogram results didn’t 

arrive, while a third villager’s new 
passport failed to turn up. Online 
orders have gone missing for items 
such as contact lenses, leaving the 
community very frustrated. 

“The loss of nearly three weeks’ 
mail to around 330 households, 
that’s thousands of items, cannot all 
have been ‘mislaid’. The company 
has said it won’t investigate - but 
why?” she asks. 

This is just the latest community 
to complain that their post has 
stopped, though, in most cases, the 
backlog is eventually delivered. 

Residents in more than 120 
postal districts across the country 


Campaigners in Great Eversden, 
Cambridgeshire. Thousands of items 
posted to four villages never arrived. 


reported poor service over 
Christmas and new year. 

Meanwhile, Royal Mail received 
more than 1m complaints last year, 
the highest level fora decade. 

Just a few days ago it hiked the 
price of a first-class stamp by 1op 
to 95p. 

Royal Mail sent Guardian Money 
a statement which did not appear to 
address some of the aspects of this 
curious saga, and which - contrary 
to what the villagers are saying - 
seemed to suggest the matter had 
all been resolved. 

It says: “On this occasion a route 
revision in late February caused 
some delays to deliveries in the 
villages of Eversden, Harlton and 
Haslingfield. We are very sorry for 
the inconvenience this has caused 
to our customers and have now 
resolved the issues that caused 
these delays, and have delivered 
any mail that was outstanding from 
the period in question. 

“We have restored our service 
locally to its normal high standard. 
Anyone who has concerns over 
the delivery of their mail should 
contact the Royal Mail customer 
service team on 03457 740 740 or 
via the Royal Mail website www. 
royalmail.com.” 


Mary. PensionBee customer since 2021 
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know that I’m 
in the driving seat of 
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Money hacks How to cut 


the cost of your wedding 


Matthew Jenkin 


Seta budget 


An estimated 350,000 weddings 
are set to take place this year, 
and couples spend an average 
of £32,000 on tying the knot. 
Those prices are expected to rise 
considerably in 2022 as some 
couples look to make up for 
the last two years of lockdown 
restrictions but you should be 
realistic about what you can afford 
and how many guests you can 
accommodate. 

To work out a budget, consider 
how much time you have until 


your wedding and how much you 
can build up that fund between 
now and your planned date. 

Look at your monthly spending 
to see how much you can start 
saving with simple adjustments to 
your current lifestyle, says Karen 
Barrett, the founder and chief 
executive of the financial adviser 
website Unbiased.co.uk. 


Go off-peak 


Nobody wants to have to drag their 
wedding dress through muddy 
puddles or shiver down the aisle, so 
it’s no surprise that summer is the 
most popular time to get married. 
But it comes at a price. 

To make a saving, avoid the 


“wedding season” - from May to 
October. Weekends are also more 
expensive. 

Some venues offer deals for 
midweek weddings, as well as for 
off-season dates (November, early 
December, January and February). 
According to the wedding planning 
site Hitched, booking a venue 
Monday to Friday in the off-season 
can save you up to £10,000. 

Liz Taylor, a wedding planner at 
the Taylor Lynn Corporation, says 
changing the time of your wedding 
can also help you get more out of 
your budget. 

“Get married in the morning 
and havea family wedding brunch 
or 1920s-inspired afternoon tea,” 
she suggests. “Here you save on 


an expensive bar bill, and reduce 
catering costs compared toa full 
wedding breakfast. 

“Similarly, an evening ceremony 
and then just one party saves, 
but also leads to exciting catering 
opportunities. Think about street 
food or hot fish and chips wrapped 
in wedding-branded paper. Simple 
- and your guests will love it.” 


Besmart about the venue 


You can’t get married anywhere. 
Before the coronavirus pandemic, 
ceremonies had to be held inside 
or in a permanent outdoor 
structure. But the rules were 
relaxed temporarily during the 
pandemic, and from the start of this 
month, outdoor civil weddings in 
England and Wales were legalised 
permanently. Similar rules on 
religious weddings will follow. 

However, the ceremony will still 
have to be held at a licensed venue 
- so forget about exchanging vows 
onaromantic beach at sunset. If 
you want that, head to Scotland, 
where just about anywhere goes 
and you could save thousands on 
venue hire. 

The average cost of hiring a 
licensed wedding venue comes 
in at £5,406 but you can save 
significantly by tying the knot ina 
register office (from £57) or church 
(from £500). 

The reception afterwards does 
not have to costa fortune, either. 
Think about a pub or village hall, 
for example. Or, if you are lucky 
enough to have a big garden, or 
access to one, you could hirea 
marquee. Depending on the time of 
year and the size, you can expect to 
pay between £650 and £3,000 for a 
marquee hire. 


Get thrifty on attire 


Yes, the Duchess of Cambridge 
looked breathtaking in her designer 
wedding frock but high street and 
online retailers have plenty of looks 
at affordable prices. 

Another great option, which is 
also kind to the planet, is tobuya 
“pre-loved” dress. Check out sites 
suchas Stillwhite, Bridal Reloved, 
or Oxfam’s wedding dress page. The 
groom could also consider hiring 
a suit for the day. A black tuxedo 
from Moss Bros, for example, costs 


‘Booking a weekday 
and off-season can 


save up to £10,000’ 


Hitched.co.uk 
Wedding planning site 


£69.95. Meanwhile, Burton charges 
£68 for hire of a two-piece suit, 

or £110 for packages that include 
jacket, trousers, waistcoat, shirt, 
neckwear and hankie. 


Be frugal with flowers 


Bouquets and other floral 
decorations can be expensive, not 
to mention wasteful. Repurposing 
the flowers used for the ceremony 
at the reception is not only 

more economical, it is more 
environmentally friendly. 

The florist and author Judith 
Blacklock says that if you are 
marrying in a popular church, 
you can sometimes team up with 
another bride getting married the 
same day and reuse their floral 
arrangements. 

Alternatively, you could pick 
your own flowers and foliage. Think 
of those close to you who have 
gardens and are good-natured. Go 
and investigate. 


Embrace DIY 


The average couple spends £65 on 
food and drink for each of their 
wedding guests, according to 
Hitched.co.uk. 

However, eschewing formal 
dining for more relaxed buffet- 
style food and drink stations is a 
potential money saver. 

“Buy beer barrels from local 
breweries that tend to offer the 
pump as arental,” advises Anna 
Davison, the chief executive of the 
Tiny Wedding Company. 

“Setting up ‘pimp your’ gin and 
prosecco tables is a lovely added 
extra, too. Fire pits with s’mores 
and toasted marshmallows in the 
evening is also great fun once the 
sun goes down.” 

Instead of paying fora 
professional photographer (on 
average £1,200), give people 
disposable cameras to create their 
own wedding memories. 
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| generations to come. 
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Festivals 


| Money 


Five days ina 


cold, muddy field 


for £25,000? 


Be it atwo-person tent ora 
tipi, ayurt or a pop-up suite, 
UK summer events now cater 
to budgets large and small, 
writes Rupert Jones 


ell-heeled 
punters are 
shelling out 
up to £25,000 
for luxury 
glamping 
packages at UK music festivals 
this summer. If you have plenty of 
cash, you don’t have to worry about 
digging out that shabby two-person 
tent from under the stairs. 

At some festivals there is an 
array of upmarket accommodation 
options from yurts, tipis and 
Bedouin-style tents to “Gypsy 
caravans”, wooden cabins and 
railway carriages - although quite a 
few are already fully booked. 

It shows that while the cost-of- 
living crisis may be biting hard, 
after two pandemic-blighted years, 
there are clearly plenty of music 
fans determined to spend whatever 
it takes to have a good time. 

Equally, if money is tight, there 
are dozens of cheaper, and even 
free, events, some of which have 
pretty decent lineups. 

This is being lauded as the year 
when music festivals will “return 
with bells on” after 2020’s wipeout 
and 2021’s patchy turnout. 


The price hikes 
Festivals certainly haven’t been 
immune to soaring inflation. Last 


year a weekend ticket to Reading 

- whose 2022 headliners include 
Arctic Monkeys, Megan Thee 
Stallion and Dave - had a face value 
of £215, whereas this year it is 
£240. Or £261.95 once you add on 
the inescapable fees. It is on 26-28 
August. 

Meanwhile, Glastonbury tickets 
for 2022 cost £280 (plusa £5 
booking fee). In 2019, the last time 
the event took place, the face value 
price was £248. Itruns from 22-26 
June, and the main headliners are 
Billie Eilish, Paul McCartney and 
Kendrick Lamar. 

The cost ofa ticket to one of 
those two events, or to Latitude 
- which is this year charging 
£235.20, plus fees for the 21-24 July 
weekend, with acts including Lewis 
Capaldi, Foals and Snow Patrol 
- has increased by an average of 
almost 18% over the past five years. 

A quick look at an inflation 
calculator shows the figure for the 
typical rise in the cost of goods and 
services in the UK over this period 
is actually higher: about 22%. 


Money-no-object options 
Many festivals offer more upmarket 
accommodation options for those 
looking for something a little - ora 
lot - more luxurious. 

Often there will be companies 
offering pop-up glamping in nearby 
fields, although you may find these 
are not authorised or endorsed by 
the festival. Tickets to the event 
itself are not included in the price. 

Glastonbury has a few ofits own 
options, including tipis that can 
accommodate up to six adults and 


A Home suite home... 
PHOTOGRAPH SHUTTERSTOCK: 


cost £1,150 to hire, although at the 
time of writing these were fully 
booked. 

However, as you might expect, 
there are plenty of companies 
targeting Glastonbury-goers with 
deep pockets. 

The Pop-Up Hotel has a range of 
packages including a Tenthouse 
Suite, which costs from £24,999 for 
eight people. 

That particular option -a 
giant luxury tent with four fully 
furnished bedrooms, a bathroom 


£1,150 


The bill for a six-person tipi at 
Glastonbury. There is no shortage 
of takers in 2022 


£24,999 


If the tipi doesn’t thrill, you could 
hire a giant eight-person luxury 
pop-up tent, ina field nearby 


with shower, flushing toilet and 
basin, and a large furnished living 
and dining area - is, at the time 

of writing, sold out but the firm’s 
website features plenty of others, 
including the Raj Tenthouse 

Suite. When we looked at that, for 
eight adults to stay for five nights 
arriving on 22 June, you would pay 
£20,997. 

Accommodation with The 
Pop-Up Hotel is not on the festival 
site - it says itis a10-minute walk to 
one of the main gates. 

Other companies offering luxury 
packages aimed at Glastonbury- 
goers include Yurtel, which has 
Bedouin-style tents, huts and 
other options costing up to £12,750, 
plus VAT with a bespoke travel 
service including “helicopter and 
chauffeur planning”. 

Latitude is another where a 
number of luxury accommodation 
options are available, including 
shiny Airstream trailers. 


Cheap and even free 

If you can’t afford the hefty sums 
some of the higher-profile festivals 
charge, there are anumber of low- 
and no-cost events this year. 


Here’s our pick: 

The African music festival Africa 
Oyé in Sefton Park, Liverpool, on 
18-19 June. Free entry, and a lineup 
including Oumou Sangaré, Fuse 
ODG and Kanda Bongo Man. 

Festival Too - a free, unticketed 
event held in King’s Lynn, Norfolk, 
over three weekends: 25-26 June, 
1-2 July and 8-9 July. More details 
to be confirmed. Marti Pellow and 
Cast were among the 2019 acts. 

Coventry’s Godiva festival in War 
Memorial Park on 2-4 September. 
This used to be free but now you 
have to pay. Last year tickets cost 
£17.50 for an adult, or £12.50 for 
early birds. Ticket and lineup 
details TBC. 

Rochdale Feel Good festival in 
Greater Manchester on 13 August. 
Entry to indoor stages in venues 
will be free, while accessing the 
main stage headlined by the 
Fratellis involves buying a £7 ticket. 

Meanwhile, if you arenot wedded 
toa particular event, there will almost 
certainly be special offers, including 
perhaps some two-for-one deals. 
Monitor websites of the main ticket- 
ing companies such as Ticketmaster, 
and check out the online forums. 


Simple, stress-free 
mortgage support 


@ Fee-free mortgage advice 

@ Comparison of over 90 lenders 
@ Dedicated case manager 

@ Support from start to finish 

@ Advisers available 7 days a week 


The Guardian Mortgage Service, provided by L&C 


Visit us today at theguardian.com/mortgages 
or call us free on 0800 923 0105 


Your home or property may be repossessed if you do not keep up repayments on your mortgage 


The Guardian Mortgage Service is provided by L&C Mortgages, Beazer House, Lower Bristol Road, Bath BA2 3BA. L&C are authorised 
and regulated by the FCA, registration no. 143002. Please note the FCA does not regulate most buy to let mortgages. 
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@ | The Guardian Jobs General 


Senior Civil Service Grade 5 
Director of Marketing, Outreach and 


Internal Communications 


£74,912 - £84,122 per annum Ref: IRC276045 
Location: Stormont Castle, Stormont Estate, Belfast 


We are looking for a dynamic, innovative leader who will play a pivotal Applications from women, young people (people under the age of 35), people 


role at the heart of the Northern Ireland Civil Service (NICS). with a disability and people from minority ethnic communities are particularly 
welcomed for this post. 


For more detailed information and to apply, 
please go to www.nicsrecruitment.org.uk 


Working in the Office of the Head of the Civil Service, you will work closely with 
the NICS Board and the Strategic Director for Organisational Development. Your 
role will be to enhance internal communications across all NICS departments 
and to develop and deliver a marketing and outreach strategy which will help 
drive the NICS ambition to be a great, diverse and inclusive employer. 


If you are an exceptional senior marketing and communications leader with a 
strong track record of delivery and are looking for a new challenge, we would like 
to hear from you. 


This appointment is also available on the basis of a secondment to 
The Executive Office. 


Completed application forms must be submitted no later than 
12:00 noon (UK time) on Friday 29th April 2022. 


The Northern Ireland Civil Service is an Equal Opportunities Employer. N. th I ] d 
ALL APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT ARE CONSIDERED STRICTLY ON THE BASIS OF MERIT. ortnern ireian 


www.nicsrecruitment.org.uk Civil Service 


Chief of Staff — Senior Civil Service Grade 5 


Office of the Head of the Northern Ireland Civil Service 


£74,912 - £84,122 per annum Ref: IRC276968 
Location: Stormont Castle, Stormont Estate, Belfast 


We are looking for a strategic, dynamic, delivery focused leader | Completed application forms must be submitted no later than 


who will play a pivotal role at the heart of the Northern Ireland 12:00 noon (UK time) on Friday 29th April 2022. 

Civil Service (NICS). Applications from women, young people (people under the age of 35), people 
with a disability and people from minority ethnic communities are particularly 

You will be working in a high profile and closely scrutinized environment, welcomed for this post. 

on a wide range of topics, with a complex array of colleagues and 

stakeholders. Directly supporting the Head of the Civil Service in 

engagement with Ministers, the Executive and NICS departments, 

you will provide quality advice, be intuitive and exercise careful judgement 

under pressure. 


For more detailed information and to apply, please go to 
www.nicsrecruitment.org.uk 


To be successful in this role, you will have a high level of personal 
resilience and be confident in building strong professional relationships 
internally and externally at the most senior levels. 


If you are an exceptional communicator with a strong track record 
of delivery in a fast paced environment and are looking for a new 
challenge, we would like to hear from you. 

This appointment is also available on the basis of a 
secondment to The Executive Office. 


The Northern Ireland Civil Service is an Equal Opportunities Employer. 
ALL APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT ARE CONSIDERED STRICTLY ON THE BASIS OF MERIT. Northern Ireland 


All queries can be directed to HRConnect by: ee e 
Email: recruitment@hrconnect.nigov.net Oral | Ser V 1ce 


Telephone: 0800 1 300 330 www.nicsrecruitment.org.uk 
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Fantasy 

house hunt 
Five of the best 
farmhouses 


Compiled by Anna White 


> Low Row, Richmond, 
North Yorkshire 


This Grade II-listed stone 
farmhouse-style home is the 
marriage of two miners’ cottages. 
The five-bedroom property, with 
three bathrooms, sits on the corner 
of a small hamlet with views 
stretching across the Swaledale 
valley in the Yorkshire Dales 
national park. It’s the perfect spot if 
you would rather have farmland on 
hand than bea hardworking farm 
hand, as rural walks wind from the 
doorstep to the local village pub, 
the Punch Bowl Inn, half'a mile 
away. Savills, 01904 617 8211 


<Chale Green, Isle of Wight 


Acountry lane, lined with high 
hedgerows, leads from Chale Green 
to Gotten Manor. A version of the 
then smallholdings was recorded 
in the Domesday Book, meaning it 
was a working farm for more than 
1,000 years. The former cart house 
and long barn are now ancillary 
accommodation to the Grade 
II-listed family home. Part of the 
main house was built in the 

13th century, and the rest in 

the 17th, separated by a small 
courtyard. In the 1800s, the two 
were joined. An outdoor water 
pump is still functioning. There’s 
also an orchard and wildflower 
meadow. Inigo, 020 3687 3071 


<Whiddon Down, Devon 


Quaintly named Hobhouse sits at the northerly 
tip of Dartmoor national park, on the edge of 
the hamlet of Whiddon Down - an elevated 
ridge of farmland. The Grade II-listed five- 
bedroom house retains its authentic charm 
with lowbeams and an inglenook fireplace. 

On the six acres, there's a granite barn and 
workshop, a stream feeding two wildlife ponds, 
a vegetable garden, and through a five-bar gate 
sits apaddock suitable for horses or livestock. 
Buttake care to lock up your beasts, you're in 
Hound of the Baskervilles country now. 

Knight Frank, 01392241682 


A Isle of Dogs, east London 


No, it’s not a farmhouse, but 

urban animal lovers hankering 
after strolls over open farmland 
can get their fix in east London at 
Mudchute park and farm, a working 
32-acre site run by a charity, just 
minutes from Canary Wharf. This 
one-bedroom, one-bathroom, 
one-balcony apartment is at Dock 
East in Cubitt Town, a new 108- 
unit block. Help to buy is available. 
Savills, 020 75312500 


V Forfar, Scotland 


With a paddock and stables in two 
acres, there is plenty of room to 
reinstate some farm favourites, 
suchasa chicken run or aduck 
pond, at this former farmhouse 
with five bedrooms. It also has an 
adjoining three-bedroom cottage 
that can be let out. Pitreuchie 
Farmhouse is a mile from the busy 
county town of Forfar, and 15 miles 
from Dundee. Strutt & Parker, 
01738 783 350 
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Health and 
Wellbeing cecise 


Your body is precious and it pays to look after yourself. 
Here are a variety of ideas to be - and stay - healthy 


Read more online! Visit checklists.co.uk and follow Ei ¥ © @checklistsocial 
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Take positive steps through hypnotherapy 


Many people could do with some extra help Combining the trance _ 
these days to boost confidence and help reach technique with brain-based 

their goals and objectives. Hypnotherapy has therapy, hypnotherapy 

grown in popularity in recent years with more enables positive change. 

people wanting to make a positive change to Trance is a natural and ‘ 

their daily lives. relaxing state where they ¥ 


Kay Leonard is a qualified clinical access the subconscious 
hypnotherapist and psychotherapist, mind to allow positive 
specialising in solution-focused outcomes, suggestion. Many people RA 4 


having trained with the renowned Clifton 
Practice Hypnotherapy Training (CPHT). She is 
based in east London and offers sessions both 
online and face to face. 

Solution Focused Hypnotherapy is a form of 
‘talking therapy’ that has a solution-orientated 
approach to the treatment of personal issues, 
this is where they focus on the solution the 
clients desire, rather than the problem. 

For Kay, a good rapport with her client is 
paramount as it allows them to be themselves 
and feel comfortable sharing information in 
a confidential environment. This creates a 
trusted partnership where they work together 
to achieve the desired outcome. 


experience trance many 

times in their daily routines 

such as when driving, watching TV or out fora 
run. Kay believes that there is nothing better than 
experiencing the positive benefits hypnotherapy 
can have on clients, and she finds that the 
immense satisfaction she gets from seeing the 
client's reaction is very fulfilling. 

Kay Leonard has a Diploma in Solution 
Focused Hypnotherapy (DSFH), she is 
Association for Solution Focused Hypnotherapy 
(AfSFH) registered, National Board for Modern 
Psychotherapy (NBfMP) registered, and 
Complementary and Natural Healthcare Council 
(CNCH) registered. 


Visit Jucidhypnotherapy.co.uk or email kay@/lucidhypnotherapy.co.uk to find out more. 


Invest in your sleep health with Perfection Pillow 
Helps with back and neck discomfort 


Noel O'Connor has worked as a chiropractor 

for over 30 years, working with a wide range 

of patients, including leading national and 
international sports stars from around the world. 
Realising that the majority of his clientele’s 

back and neck issues were all the same, he 
investigated further. 

On finding the root of the problem, Noel set 
about engineering a solution. As the research 
and development continued, he designed a 
pillow that could not only benefit people with 
head, neck and back problems, but also be 
useful for all other users. 

Conducting countless pressure sensitivity tests 
on feather, memory foam and polyester-stuffed 
pillows, nothing met his standards. After trial 
and error, Noel has created a specially formulated 
blend of materials for the optimal pillow — 
approved by physiotherapists. The Perfection 
Pillow is a medically approved device. 

This pillow has been designed to help position 
your spine in its correct alignment while you 
sleep, helping to alleviate feelings of stress and 
strain on your neck and shoulder muscles. While 
your mattress may support your lower spine, 
your upper spine (neck area) needs even more 
support as this is the area where the softest 
tissue and muscle damage occurs. It maintains 
the upper part of your body in the correct 
alignment position during the whole night. 


This award-winning pillow certainly deserves 


your inspection, after all, who doesn't love a good 
night's sleep? 


perfection 


reflex 


Visit reflexpillow.com and use code REFLEX10PILLOW for 10% off* your purchase. 
Follow WW @7Reflexpillow © Ki @reflexpillow — «appticavte untit Monday, 2 May. 


Do youwanttohelpsupport =), 
your form and performance? wees 


By using one of the UK's leading online subscription platforms dedicated to 

utilising the benefits of Pilates, you can start to see and feel a difference in your 
« ) running. Get unlimited access to over 230 on demand Pilates real time sessions, 
plus weekly live online sessions, all specifically designed to help improve your 
running strength, form, flexibility, and performance. Take advantage of Pilates 
For Runners’ limited offer of £99 for an annual subscription — which includes a 
seven-day free trial. 


Use code OFFER99 at checkout when you visit pilatesforrunners.co.uk 


Why now more than ever, you need to keep a journal 


According to research, writing down how 
you feel is believed to have mental and 
physical benefits*. But why? 

The leading psychologist in the field 
of writing as therapy, Professor James 
Pennebaker, claims that based on his 
research, writing about anxious feelings can 
help you to manage them. 

This is exactly how MindJournal is 
helping to support the lives of thousands 
of people. It features a guided system of 
exercises, daily mood trackers and powerful 
stages of self-discovery. Trusted by over 
100,000 customers and with more than 
1,000 five-star reviews, MindJournal could 
be the way to build the life you want to live. 


Start your journey today with a 30-day 
money-back guarantee. Use code GO15 
to get 15% off at mindjournals.com 


MINDJOURNAL 


*Opening Up By Writing It Down, by Professor James Pennebaker. 


Finally, a body-inclusive, ultra-flexible 
vibrator built for every body shape and size 


The year is 2022, so why are women’s vibrators 
still designed like they belong in a museum? 
Rigid, bulky, loud, and frankly incompatible 
with women’s bodies — until now. Meet Poco, 
touted as the world's first G-spot vibrator 
designed to mimic human fingers and deliver 
targeted vibrations. 

Say goodbye to fixed designs and revitalise 
your bedroom with this top-end vibrator that 
bends to fit your body. Everyone is unique, 
which is why Poco bends to adapt to your 
unique shape, not the other way around. 
Experience Poco’s two vibrator motors that 
expertly pinpoint the right areas. 

Elevate your bedroom with confidence with 
the compact, portable, and discreet vibrator 
that delivers what you want on demand, right 
in the palm of your hand. Known for its myriad 


of customisation options, Poco allows you to 
create your very own playlist by programming 
your own vibration patterns. 

Enhance partner intimacy with a very smart 
app and an even smarter vibrator with 16 vibration 
settings that give you complete control of your 
climax. Get ready to discover new ways to use 
Poco every time you pick it up. 


Get 20% off in MysteryVibe's current sale at mysteryvibe.com  —= 3 m\sier)\vise 


Writing a Will 


Having a Will in place is one 
of the most important and 
loving things that you can do. 
According to YouGov figures, 
some two thirds of the UK 
adult population don't have 

a valid Will or estate plan*. 
The Society of Will Writers 
recommend that you review 
your Will every three to five 
years, or whenever there is 

a material change in your 

life. Whether it be that you're 
buying a house, getting 
married or having a child or 
grandchild, they would advise 
getting in contact with a 
Society of Will Writers member 


to review and update your Will. The Society make sure that all their members wy ey 
are fully trained, insured and give friendly, up-to-date and professional advice. ty) A A a 
A _ 
= aos . . le! / % 
Feel free to contact the office today on 01522 687888 or visit willwriters.com ~~ é 


*Wills and Probate (YouGov, 2014). 


Health & Wellbeing Checklist is an independent spread of advertorial from Hurst Media Company. While every care is taken in ensuring that the content is in compliance with the Advertising Standards Authority and The UK Code of Non-Broadcast Advertising and Direct & 
Promotional Marketing (CAP Codes), the publishers assume no responsibility in the effect rising therefrom, and readers are advised to seek professional advice before acting on any information. 
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The anti-snoring device your partner wants you to try 


Zeus is a sleekly designed anti-snore device 
that is designed to tackle throat snoring at 

its source, improving the lives of snorers 

and their partners alike. Comfortable and 
unobtrusive, this sleek and compact device 
sits perfectly underneath the chin. Using 
patented technology, and skin-friendly, gel 
adhesive pads Zeus gently stimulates the 
tongue muscles to keep the airways open 
while you sleep, aiding blissful, uninterrupted 
slumber. Developed by the award-winning 
med-tech company Morgan Innovation & 
Technology in partnership with leading sleep 
experts from King’s College London and Guy's 
& St Thomas Hospital, Zeus has been trialled 
and tested by the UK’s number-one sleep 
charity Hope2Sleep. 


Buy your Zeus device today and enjoy 
peaceful sleep again at zeussleep.co.uk 
and enjoy a special offer 25% discount 
with code CHECKLIST22. 


a 
For those Spritzy moments 


A Meet the beauty brand, Spritzy, who are grabbing 


people’s attention with their eco-conscious 

luxury skincare products. Spritzy’s 
SPR ITZY primary focus is on creating natural 

products to support healthy skin, whilst 

at the same time taking their customers 
on luxury sensory journeys, wherever they are. 

For Spritzy, clean skincare isn't just about what you put 
on your skin, but also how it impacts the natural 
surroundings — their core ethos is to be part of 
the necessary shift towards more sustainable, 
environmentally friendly skincare. Everything they 
produce can be reused, refilled and recycled as well as 
being cruelty free, palm oil free and created in the UK. 

Spritzy are also proud supporters of Sea Shepherd 
(@seashepherduk) an international non-profit, marine 
wildlife conservation organisation, whose primary 
mission is to end the destruction of habitats and illegal 
killing of wildlife around the UK’s coastline and across 
the world's oceans. 


Shop the range and find out more about Spritzy at spritzy.co.uk and follow @spritzy_ldn 


Grow into your greatness and be the best you can be 


Angela has 33 years of experience in holistic therapies, 
and she loves to help people release anything that's 
holding them back from authentic greatness. With the 
amazing therapies she offers, individuals can release 
negative feelings, feelings of being overwhelmed, ‘dis- 
ease’ and past trauma quickly and effectively, allowing 
them to feel and be balanced, happy and free. Sessions 
are available via Zoom or in Haddenham Bucks Clinic. 
Angela offers Silent Counselling — Rapid Release 
Therapy, she is an accredited Journey Therapist, a 
Reiki master, and an advanced THETA healer. She also 
has experience with kids and teenagers, addressing a 
range of common issues. These therapies are designed 
to bring balance and harmony, as well as peace, love 
and joy — with ease. 

Address whatever's holding you back — physically, 
emotionally, and mentally. You're alive to thrive. 


Visit health-healing-happiness.co.uk, contact = “a a 
Angela by email at angelacox.thrive@gmail. 
com and call 07795 086689 or 01844 290559 
to find out more. 


SMngela Cow 


Holistic Health Therapy 


Rise up and take control of your 
comfort in a British-made riser recliner Which? 


Are you sitting comfortably? If you suffer from 
achy joints and poor posture, the answer is 
probably no. You might 
think it's an inevitable 
part of growing 

older, but it’s your 


chair that's often I 
to blame. \ hy 

The way you } isk! a 
sit can havea > 


profound effect on 
your mobility and 
wellbeing. That's why : -— 
for millions of people, SS = 
a riser recliner chair isa 
life-changing investment. 

The Heritage Cullingworth is one such chair 
that’s currently stealing the limelight. 

The independent experts, Which?, said: 
“Simply put, this is the best riser recliner 
we've ever seen.” They endorsed the Heritage 
Cullingworth as a Which? Best Buy for Riser 
Recliner Chairs. Scoring it highly for comfort, 
security, and ease of use. 

Handmade here in the UK, the Cullingworth 
gives you the freedom to sit back and relax 
or rise to your feet effortlessly. There’s even a 
handy USB charging port built in. 

It's the first British-made riser recliner chair 
with a powered headrest and lumbar to support 


your lower back. And comes with an exclusive 
five-year parts warranty for your peace of mind. 

Available in your choice of colour and material 
including leather, the traditional shape fits 
beautifully alongside existing decor. 

Fenetic Wellbeing are the mobility retailer of 
choice for over 250,000 satisfied customers and 
counting. 


FENETIC 


WELLBEUN SG 


The Cullingworth is available from just £1,399.99. Call 0800 567 7618 and quote 
code GCA50 for £50 off. Visit feneticwellbeing.com to find out more. 


Pamper yourself this spring 


Looking for a relaxing and rejuvenating 
getaway? This could be just the break for 
you. Situated in beautiful Kerala, India, this 
resort gives you the opportunity to pamper 
yourself while entering the world of holistic 
healing. Focussing on ayurveda, relaxation and 
meditation these will restore your physical, 
mental, spiritual, and emotional equilibrium. 
Why not relax, take in the surroundings, and 
enjoy a massage or yoga class? 

Discover the four-star Manaltheeram 
Ayurveda Beach Resort & Spa, Kerala, India 
with seven-night prices on full board from 
£1,799 per person single, and £1,599 per 
person sharing. The Manaltheeram Ayurveda 


Um 


TWAS S 


Rejuvenation Package is an exclusive offer. Simply 
make a booking by 14 May, 2022 for stays between 
1 May and 15 October, 2022 and you will benefit 
from the following fabulous added value extras: 

« Free room upgrade (subject to availability) 

« Free spa credit of £25 per person, per stay 

¢ Free UK lounge pass. 

Please visit their website for further information 
on package inclusions. 


‘ Sema 


& 
“oe 
Guctuary Manaltheeram 
Da H days AYURVEDA BEACH VILLAGE 


For further information, to check availability or make a booking, please don't hesitate to 
contact one of the Sanctuary Spa Holidays Travel Advisors on 01293 229895. They look 
forward to hearing from you. Visit sanctuaryspaholidays.co.uk to find out more. 


cushioning, stability, superior grip, and are waterproof. 
Karma Fitness also offer a massage gun to help ease sore 


oe four interchangeable heads, all for £49. The prize includes one 


and one ‘Karma Gun’ massage gun. 


Use code KARMA10 for a 10% discount. 


Karma Fitness’ signature exercise and yoga mats are 33% wider and 
two-and-a-half times thicker than the average mat. They provide 
muscles, which has six different speed settings and comes with 


standard-width mat, one wide-width mat, one mat cleaner bottle, 


Visit karma-fitness.co.uk to findoutmoree KA RMA 
FITNESS 


Win a bundle of 
Karma Fitness 
products 


Worth over £200! poere 


checklists.co.uk/win/karmafitness 


To advertise with Health & Wellbeing Checklist, please call Hurst Media Company on 0203 478 6017 
Please visit checklists.co.uk/competitions-terms-and-conditions for full terms and conditions 


For more, visit checklists.co.uk and follow Ej YW (C) @checklistsocial 


Find clarity in our 
weekly magazine 


Ina chaotic world, clarity on global news can be hard to find. The Guardian Weekly 
magazine can help. Every week you'll enjoy handpicked articles from the Guardian 
and the Observer. Delivered to you, wherever you live in the world. What's more, you 
can enjoy 30% off your first year's subscription. 


Region Standard Annual Offer Price You Save 
Subscription 
UK £150 £105 £45 


O”% 


off fora year 


ry 


. The 
Guard 


| Gu Gianv 


Ukraine 
resists 


e Harding 
Cities under siege 
lostay or leave 
Diary ofa 


Kyiv resident» ‘apivotal year for the world 


aise ic AL f sanctions Remembering The best film and 


Chasing rainbows Desmond Tutu music of 2021 


South Africa's strife How we lost % becca Solnit 
: Amid the madness, 
thereis hope « 


| The,, 
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Codeword 


Fillthe grid so that each block adds up to the total in the box above or to 
the left of it. You can only use the digits 1-9 and you must not use the same 


number twice in a block. 
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Crack the code to fillin the crossword grid. Each letter of the alphabet makes 
at least one appearance in the grid and is represented by the same number 
wherever it appears. A number of letters have been decoded to help with the 
identification of other letters and words in the grid. 
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Train tracks 


Fillthe grid so that each square 

in an outlined block contains a 
digit. A block of 2 squares contains 
the digits 1 and 2, a block of three 
squares contains the digits 1, 2and 
3, and so on. No same digit appears 
in neighbouring squares, not even 
diagonally. 


Lay tracks to enable the train to travel from village A to 
village B. The numbers indicate how many sections of 
rail go in each row and column. There are only straight 
rails and curved rails. The track cannot cross itself: 


3.3 3 3 4 2 5 6 
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Time 

on your 
hands? 
Stay 
connected 
and keep 
intouch 
with your 
friends with 
our new 
Puzzles 
mobile app 
You can 

access more 
than 15,000 
crosswords and 
sudoku and 
solve puzzles 
online together. 
Download 

The Guardian 
Puzzles app and 
try it for free 
now. 
theguardian. 
com/ 
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Word wheel 


Find as many words as possible 
using the letters in the wheel. Each 
must use the central letter and at 
least two others. Letters may be 
used only once. You may not use 
plurals, foreign words or proper 
nouns. There is at least one nine- 
letter word to be found. TARGET: 
Excellent-14. Good-12. Average-9. 
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Guardian cryptic crossword 


No 28,733 set by Maskarade 
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In the case of 37 clues, a pair of 
letters (all with something in 
common) must be added to each of 
their solutions before entry in the 
grid. These entries are undefined 
but are proper words. The 37 pairs 
of letters are more or less correctly 
positioned in relation to each other 
in the grid. In these 37 solutions 
and 37 grid entries you will find 
five French or German words, one 
Spanish forename and the name of 
an English actor. 


Across 
1 Come with ostentatious jewellery 
with sides swapped (5) 
7 Hand on one piece or another (4) 
9 Loves taking wine in city (6) 
13 Sherry-lover (7) 
15 Victim of a cut-throat operation (7) 
16 Blend of spices ideal for a particular 
purpose (11) 
17 Happens to stake money on side, 
rashly (7) 
18 Dance at home and land? (4,2) 
19 Passover festival (3) 
20 Norecall for seaman, I fancy (7) 
21 Spoke of smashing Oz isle (4) 
22 Barber’s work on the present 
commission (6) 
24 Runner, say, taking exercise 


in Barrow (6) 

26 A 38th themed pair revealing Maori 
settlement (2) 

28 Fibres for illumination froma 
Caithness royal burgh starting to 
sparkle (5) 

32 Tenant’s occasion for tears? (4,3) 

34 Poet seen from river, with waters 
ebbing (5) 

37 It’sashort road in theory, 
regularly (3) 

38 70 and 4 gills and nothing added (5) 

39 Sort of roll —sortroll A- Eetc (9) 

40 This could be silver inlay (6) 

41 Team, second entering stadium, 
left (7) 

45 Gun law, reportedly (6) 

47 Undecided with no study for 


comprehensive (9) 

51 Having lost duke, thoroughly 
searched short deep valley (5) 

52 Island witha road charge (5) 

53 Fat? Briefly run, very slowly (5) 

55 Schiele arranged spirals (7) 

56,54 Live from Rio and Athens, 
lacking finish possibly (2,3,3) 

57 See 69 

58 Wear away a nail with end of file (6) 

61 Divers getting new start have no 
more water (3,3) 

64 Jail fence’s ultimate punishment (4) 

68 Smuggle grain in New Town (7) 

69,57 Remains at Buckinghamshire 
village, quivering (7) 

71 Interference that never moves (6) 

73 Soldiers with lists here on the 
Loire (7) 

75 Locomotives lost one stout 
haulier (11) 

76 State view nothing long (5) 

77 Boil slowly, retaining hot glow (7) 

78 Scottish strike at party down 
under (4) 

79 See 25 

80 African native close to home 
territory (5) 


Down 

1 Scottish barley from outside 
Berwickshire (4) 

2 Soul of Le Chameau! (3) 

3 Faint idea from one of Tolkien’s 
literary associates, possibly (7) 

4 Dress ring lost by film star (4) 

5 AFrench puss’s lookout for two 
pints, regularly (4) 

6 John Knight’s bird (4) 

7 Group with something in common, 
only half in ownership (5) 

8 Sir Mark Bush Sr (4) 

10 VW car unearthed during some 
Interpol operations, one way or the 
other (4) 

11 Those who withstand rebuilding 
small train sets (10) 

12 Midshipmen, shortlisted, hit out, 
injured (8) 

14 Fashion passion (4) 

21 Drill overheard for colonist (4) 

23 Roe from two rivers (4) 

24 Taking care of 29’s themed 
solution (2) 

25,79 Gas reconstituted on paper (7) 

27 Hospital space available in the 
garden (3) 

29 Pair casing the Sweater Girl’s flat (6) 

30 Pride, say, in dressing (3) 


31 Final change of venue at start 
of Lent (8) 

33 Earthenware cooking dish for rich 
brown spicy sauce (6) 

35 Most devious way to destroy 
stiles (6) 

36 7 across Oscar’s successor (1) 

42 Game over in half a minute (3) 

43 To force entry on this buttress, 51 
down would be required (4) 

44 Doctrine originally inspiring so 
many (3) 

46 Head over heels, finally fall in 
love (3) 

48 Wrap up a body in cloth is ritual — 
62! (4) 

49 Sign — ‘Spread grass that’s 
wavered’ (8) 

50 Way service has to brighten up 
musical style (6,4) 

51 This French commode, outside (2) 

54 See 56 

59 Kick-start (4) 

60 A prince’s Arabic anecdotes (1,4) 

62 Yes, indeed — under 50% (3,4) 

63 Warning of poison, given aurally (6) 

65 Yours truly taken in by socialist 
comedienne, Beryl (4) 

66 Paul Dacre regularly with wings (4) 

67 23 seen up in tall grass (4) 

70 Could be an Arab’s heroin (5) 

72 Endless queue for fish (3) 

74 Inflamed, like this, almost 
ashamed (4) 


The first 10 entries drawn 


can veo Le 
seweey will win Can You Solve My 
PRoBiem@s? §— Problems? 
Fa Entries to: P.O. Box No 
200s 
- -- 28,733, Birmingham, B33 
AUEZ BELLY 


3EZ, or Fax to 0121-742 
1313 by post on Friday 29 April. Solution and 
winners in the Guardian on Monday 2 May. 
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Address 


Postcode 


Telephone number 


Tick here if you do not wish to receive further 
information from the Guardian Media Group or 
other companies screened by us. 


How many times 
a week do you buy 
the Guardian? 


How many times 
a month do you buy 
the Observer? 


Sandwich sudoku Chris Maslanka 
Solutions 
Medium 1 Clearly the expression is ! =(w+b)(W+B) >wW+wB+ Ww : Points to Ponder: Could the 
symmetrical ina, b and c. What’s : +Wb=wW+wB+bW+bB>wWw : conditions of the question (apart 
Place the digits mote it vanishes if a = b; so (a - b) : =bB. The simplest case is clearly : from it being the smallest number 
from 1-9 in each is a factor [Why?]; by symmetry so : wW=1=bB,andthereisoneeggof =: of eggs) be met ifthe total number 
row, column and must be (b - c) and (c -- a); so consider : each colour in each jar. If the two jars of eggs were a) 15? b) 16? c) 17? d) 
3x3 block. k(a-b)(b-c)(c-a), wherekisapure : mustcontainadifferentnumberof : 18?Ifthere are N eggs in total what 
The clues outside number. Putting c = 0 ab(a- b) in ' eggs, then wW = 4 =bBis the best : determines whether the solution for 
the grid show the original, and -k(a - b)ab in the : option, where, eg, w=1, W =4,b=2 (w, b, W, B) is unique? 
the sum of the factorised version; sok=-1.[Pointto | andB=2. : Wordplay 
numbers placed Ponder: Check by multiplying out : Ifallthe numbers are to be different, : Wordpoola), b), b) 
between the1and -(a-b)(b-c)(c-a).] we need the smallest number EPU PATERNOSTER 
9 in that row or 2 Cutas shown. : capable of factorisation in two : Same Difference OLEASTER, 
column. 3 Let the number : different ways, all factors being : EASTERN 
of white eggs in the : different. : Cryptic WENT DOWN WELL; TRAP 
first jar be wand : Thisis clearly 12, with,eg,w=1,W : DOOR 
that in the second : =3,b=2andB=6.Sothe answer : Missing Links 
W. Similarly, let the : is: a dozen eggs, with 1 brown and : a) Happy/Easter/bunny! 
number of brown : 2 white in one jar and 3 white and : b) high-rise/flats/hare 


4 0 0 O 2018 31 O 29 


eggs in the first be b, and in the 
second B. 

Then (1/2)(w/(w + b)) + (1/2)(W/(W + 
B)) =%. Then w(W +B) + W(w + b) 


: 6 brownin the other.So the answer 
: is:a dozen eggs, with 1 brown and 

: 2 white in one jar and 3 white and 6 
: brown in the other. 


: c)buried/treasure/chest 
: d) ear/nest/egg 

: e) hot/chocolate/egg 

: f) rabbit/hole/punch. 
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Extending table, 4 chairs 
+Extra 2 chairs FREE 
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54 stores « 0800 7 830 830 « furniturevillage.co.uk Your home in one 


Priti Patel calls this burden-sharing - I say it’s naked exploitation Joshua Surtees, page 3 


Mixed-race Britons have many heritages. Claim them all Natalie Morris, page 4 


Nature offers solutions to so many of our puzzles James Bridle, page 5 
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Journal 


Jonathan 
Freedland 


War in Ukraine only makes it 
more urgent that Johnson goes 


Ofall the spurious arguments 
advanced for Boris Johnson to 
stay in office even though he 
broke the law, there's one that 
stands out. Not because it’s 
the most offensive: in fact, the 
stink given off by some of 

the other attempts to defend 


the prime minister’s behaviour may be even more rank. 
But this one looms large because its implications are 
wider and graver. 
Start with the first of the explanations offered as 
to why the criminal sanction imposed by the police 
on Johnson this week - making him the first prime 
minister ever found to have broken the law in office 
- should not see his immediate removal from Downing 
Street: that the lockdown birthday party that prompted 
a fixed-penalty notice was brief, lasting “less than 
10 minutes”. Of course, that’s a risible defence: there 
was no exemption in the rules for short gatherings. But 
it’s especially feeble in the case of Johnson because we 
know that the party in June 2020 was no one-off. 
Second comes Johnson’s insistence that “it did not 
occur” to him that he was breaking the rules. This 
is what a lawyer might call the “idiot defence”: that 
the PM was so stupid that, even though he leads the 
government that introduced the rules and even though 
he briefed the nation on those rules almost daily in 
atelevised press conference, he did not know what 
the rules said. We’re used to Johnson insulting our 
intelligence, but in this move he insults his own. 
Third, and most hurtful, comes the Fabricant 
justification. The eccentrically coiffed MP suggested 


that Johnson was no more guilty than those 
teachers and nurses who retreated to “the staff 
room” after a tough shift to “have a quiet drink”. 
That remark casually smears all those teachers, 
nurses and other essential workers who did no such 
thing, but who instead worked long hours at the 
safest possible distance, then collapsed into a heap 
at home from exhaustion. 

As for those who echoed Michael Fabricant, hinting 
that, let’s face it, everyone was breaking the rules one 
way or another, that is both untrue and an unforgivable 
slur on the vast majority who, in fact, followed Covid 
instructions to the letter. Worse, it makes fools of 
those who did so at great human cost, telling every 
person who bade farewell to a dying parent or partner 
viaa phone, without the consolation of touch, that 
they were stupid for doing so - that they should have 
followed Johnson’s example and done whatever they 
damn well pleased, and to hell with the rules. 

All of those arguments give offa foul stench. 

And yet, the most troubling is the one that has now 
become central to Johnson’s rationale for continuing 
in office: that it would be wrong to remove 

a British prime minister while conflict 

rages in Ukraine. It was put most starkly 
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War in Ukraine only makes it 
more urgent that Johnson goes 
Jonathan Freedland 


<€ Continued from front 


by the Daily Mail front-page headline 
O> referring to calls from “the Left” for 

Johnson’s resignation: “Don’t they know 
there’s a war on?” 

Perhaps surprisingly for those who never stop 
proclaiming their patriotism, such talk betrays 
ignorance of both British history and the British 
system of government. Even a nodding acquaintance 
with Britain’s past would tell you that this country 
has a habit of dispatching prime ministers in wartime, 
even during wars in which, unlike the current one 
in Ukraine, British forces are directly engaged. 

Odd that 1940 should have slipped the recall of 
Winston Churchill tribute act Boris Johnson. Odd, 
too, that Conservative MPs have apparently forgotten 
they pushed out Margaret Thatcher in 1990, after 

the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait and when everyone 
knew it was a matter of weeks before British troops 
would be in combat. 

Besides, what matters to Ukraine is the position of 
the UK government, not justits first minister. To be 
sure, Kyiv is delighted that Johnson visited the city 
and has been such a vocal supporter, but under our 
parliamentary, rather than presidential, system, none 
of that would alter with a change of PM. 


orse than ignorant, the 
Daily Mail argument is 
cheaply manipulative. It 
uses the desperate people of 
Ukraine as a human shield, 
exploiting their suffering to 


cover Johnson’s misconduct. 


And yet, appalling as all that 
is, itis not the chief source ofits illegitimacy. 

For that, one need look no further than the 
resignation letter of David Wolfson, who this week 
quit as ajustice minister. The government, he wrote, 
could only “credibly defend democratic norms 
abroad, especially at a time of war in Europe, if we are, 
and are seen to be, resolutely committed both to the 
observance of the law and also to the rule of law”. 

That is the heart of the matter. Far from Partygate 
being dwarfed into trivial irrelevance by Ukraine, 
the two are linked in a way that matters greatly. 
Vladimir Putin’s attempted invasion of his neighbour 
has stirred the entire west because people understand 
what is at stake, that this is a battle not simply for 
territory but for democracy and the rule of law. Putin 
and his allies across the world have contempt for 
democratic norms. Their favoured model is rule by 
strongman at home, the law of the jungle abroad. 

In his rhetoric, Johnson stands with Ukraine’s 
president, Volodymyr Zelenskiy. But in his actions he 
declares his kinship with Hungary’s Viktor Orban and 
the others. He writes life-and-death laws that he then 
breaks, flagrantly and repeatedly. Next, he lies about 
his lawbreaking to parliament - the same parliament, 
remember, that he illegally suspended as one of his 
first acts in power. 

None of this is in the past. This week, perhaps in an 
attempt to divert attention away from the Partygate 
scandal, he announced plans to ship those seeking 
asylum - including those ultimately found to have 
ajust and fair claim to refuge - to faraway Rwanda, 

a dictatorship with a record on human rights so bad 
the UK government raised concerns just last year. 
It’s likely that the new policy is against the law, 

“a breach of the right to life, the right not to be subject 
to inhuman and degrading treatment and the right 
to be tried before conviction”, according to one legal 
scholar. But that did not hold Johnson back. On the 
contrary, he would like nothing more than a court 
battle, so he can pose as the people’s tribune, once 
again frustrated by those he pre-emptively referred 
to in his Rwanda announcement as “an army of 
politically motivated lawyers”. 

The pattern is clear: contempt for the law, contempt 
for those tasked with upholding it. Johnson’s 
defenders say he must stay in office because of 
Ukraine. In fact, the war for that country, and the 
wider struggle it has come to represent, make it all the 
more urgent that he go. 
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Ukraine 


Rape remains one of the 
most common crimes in 
war - and least punished 


The bodies of women and girls have long been a 
battlefield in war. This week, the UN’s high representative 
on sexual violence in conflict, Pramila Patten, warned 
that reports of attacks in Ukraine were increasing 
exponentially, while Sima Bahous, executive director 
of UN Women, called for an independent investigation 
into sexual violence there. The brutal accounts of 
assaults by Russian troops have chilling echoes of wars 
elsewhere. According to the UN, there were heightened 
levels of conflict-related sexual violence last year. 

Rape is one of the most common atrocities in 
wartime, though in some wars it is particularly 
widespread and even systematic. The vulnerable - 
such as disabled people - are often targeted. And war 
puts women at increased risk even when they have 
fled the conflict zone, or when a conflict has ended. 
Ms Patten fears that a humanitarian crisis is turning 
into a trafficking crisis, and the UN refugee agency 
has urged the UK not to allow single men to host lone 
Ukrainian women following predatory approaches. 

Yet despite its prevalence, sexual violence is one of 
the least understood, reported and punished crimes in 
conflict. Stigma and fear - including of the reaction of 
their own families and communities - prevent victims 
from coming forward. Men and boys are attacked too 
and may be even more reluctant to disclose what has 
happened to them. Survivors know that their attackers 
are unlikely to suffer any consequences, while they 
must live with trauma, punitive social costs and often 
long-term damage to their health. 

The broader difficulties of pursuing perpetrators 
in what some have termed an “age of impunity” 
- so visible in Russia’s actions from Grozny to Aleppo 
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- are well documented. But it is also true that rape 
has not been treated with the same gravity as other 
offences. It was not listed in the indictments for the 
Nuremberg trials, and the Tokyo tribunals never 
addressed the Chinese and Korean women forced 
into sexual slavery by Japanese troops. There 
was no justice for the estimated 2 million German 
women raped by Soviet soldiers after the country’s 
defeat. The hundreds of thousands of Bangladeshi 
women held in rape camps by Pakistani troops in 
the 1971 war never saw their attackers punished. 
The 1949 Geneva conventions specify that 
“Women shall be especially protected against any 
attack on their honour, in particular against rape, 
enforced prostitution, or any form of indecent 
assault.” But it is only relatively recently that a fuller 
understanding of the crime has emerged, treating it 
not as the “spoils of war” or extension of an existing 
culture of sexual violence, but as a weapon used to 
terrify, dehumanise and even destroy the enemy. 
In the 1990s, the horror of the systematic rape 
of Bosnian women and Rwandan women led to the 
successful prosecution of rape as a crime against 
humanity and then as an act of genocide, at the 
international criminal tribunals for the former 
Yugoslavia and Rwanda. But members of Islamic 
State have yet to be punished for systematic sexual 
violence towards Yazidi women. Prosecutions for 
rape in conflict remain extremely rare. As foreign 
secretary, William Hague launched a high-profile 
initiative to prevent sexual violence in war zones, but 
attention - and funding - ebbed after his departure. 
Liz Truss was right to renew the UK’s commitment. 
Experts have called for specialist training 
of lawyers and psychologists at all tribunals. 
The Global Survivors Fund, launched by Nobel 
peace laureates Dr Denis Mukwege and Nadia 
Murad, seeks to improve reparations. But above 
all, what is needed is the international will to 
address the issue, with increased financial 
and political backing for bodies such as the 
international criminal court, and a determination 
to prioritise tackling sexual violence. 


Culture 


The restitution to the Sami 
people ofa shaman’s rune 
drum isasymbol of hope 


This week the Indigenous Sami people of Norway 
celebrated a historic event: the return to the village of 
Karasjok (Karasjohka in the northern Sami language) 
of a rune drum that had been confiscated in 1691 from 
a Sami man who was tried for witchcraft. At the time, 
the Nordic colonisers of the Arctic were energetically 
Christianising the Sami population, whose animist 
spirituality depended on a sense of connectedness with 
the lands they inhabited and the animals with which 
they interacted. Rune drums, made from birchwood and 
reindeer skin, helped a noaidi, or shaman, to enter a 
trance and walk among spirits. They could also be used 
to divine future events: insight was gained by noting 
where, when the drum was struck, a ring moved in 
relation to the symbols painted on its surface. 

This particular noaidi drum - there are many 
examples in museums in Sweden, Germany, the 
UK and elsewhere - happens to be particularly well 
documented. The court transcripts survive, including 
a detailed account given by its owner, Poala-Ande, 
of its uses. He claimed, poignantly, that “he wanted 
to help people in distress, and with his art he wanted 
to do good”. A verdict was never reached in the trial 
since, before it could be handed down, Poala-Ande 
was brutally murdered. The confiscated drum was 
sent to the authorities in Copenhagen and passed into 
the royal collection, becoming part of the National 


Museum of Denmark. Over the past 40 years, during 
which time the drum has been on loan to the Sami 
Museum in Karasjok, the Sami people have been 
arguing for ownership to be formally handed over to 
the institution. After an appeal to Queen Margrethe 
of Denmark, that has at last happened. “I feel,” 

said Silje Karine Muotka, president of the Sami 
parliament in Norway, “that [Poala-Ande’s] power 
is with us as we continue to take ownership of our 
own history for future generations.” 

The Sami people - whose population of 
60-70,000 is scattered through Sweden, Norway, 
Finland and Russia’s Kola peninsula - have long 
been the victims of internal colonialism, their views 
sidelined in the rush for natural resources, whether 
timber, nickel or even wind power. Now they 
find themselves on the frontline of climate crisis, 
with rising temperatures affecting Arctic weather 
patterns, ecosystems, and traditional ways of living 
such as reindeer herding. But, with a revival in 
political self-consciousness, and a young generation 
taking back the dwindling Sami languages and 
taking pride in their culture, the people of the Sapmi 
nation are taking their place among a network of 
Indigenous peoples from around the world, notably 
those from the Amazon, who are increasingly 
being recognised as holders of knowledge that 
may yet help the wider world tackle climate crisis. 
Later this month, too, Sami artists will step on to 
the global stage when they exhibit in the Nordic 
pavilion - renamed this year the Sami pavilion - at 
the world’s most celebrated international art event, 
the Venice Biennale. The Sami drum is a powerful 
symbol of a people insisting on the validity of their 
belief systems - systems that tell us that humans, 
animals and land are intimately connected, and that 
harm to one means harm to all. 
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n my time working for the office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, 

a stark fact was often mentioned: the vast 
majority of the world’s displaced people are 
hosted by the world’s poorest countries. Today, 
85% of refugees live in developing countries 
while the richest nations host just 15%. 

While Rwanda might be developing 
economically, it is still among the world’s 25 poorest 
countries. The UK is among the world’s 10 richest 
countries. To acknowledge the disparity of wealth 
between the two nations and decide that Rwanda is 
better able to accommodate people attempting the 
treacherous journey across the Channel takes a huge 
leap of the imagination. The deal announced by home 
secretary Priti Patel in Kigalion Thursday demonstrates 
the government’s tenacious commitment to positioning 
Britain as a country that is closed to the world, and to 
those who need its sanctuary the most. 

There has been a great deal of political debate and 
condemnation since the policy was announced, and 
the government arranged for the arrival in Rwanda 
of the representatives of the British media it thought 
best placed to help it trumpet this manoeuvre in time 
for the local elections. But there are still questions we 
must ask to ascertain whether this is a cynical ploy or 
a thought-through policy. 

Is it because Rwanda has more geographic capacity, 
perhaps? More free land or housing infrastructure? 

Is Britain really bursting at the seams? Rwanda’s 
population density is almost double that of Britain’s. 
Itis a country almost twice as crowded as ours. Yet per 
capita it already hosts five times as many refugees as 
the UK. As well as hosting Congolese and Burundian 
refugees, Rwanda has recently offered itself as a host 
country for the emergency evacuation of refugees 
trapped in dire conditions in Libya. 

In the introduction to the Home Office’s 
memorandum of understanding with Rwanda, the 
UK boasts of having taken in 25,000 Syrian refugees, 
asa way of demonstrating its “long, proud history of 
providing protection to those who need it”. This claim 
is laughable. More than 6 million Syrians have fled their 
country in the 11 years since war began. For much of the 
crisis, Lebanon hosted 2 million Syrians - representing 
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media in Kigali, 
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refugee convention 
itis a signatory to? 
What of our history 
of protection? 


athird of Lebanon’s 6 million population. Bangladesh, 
one of the world’s most densely populated countries, 
hosts close to 1 million Rohingya refugees from 
Myanmar. Poland now hosts 2.7 million Ukrainians. 
The memorandum speaks of “burden-sharing” 
during refugee crises. Rwanda, acountry that 
has experienced its fair share of crises, is already 
shouldering its share of the burden. The UK 
comfortably has the capacity to take in people 
crossing the Channel. It is neglecting its share of the 
burden, while persuading Rwanda to carry more. 
When Australia utilised the tiny island state of 
Nauru fora similar purpose, it gave aid in return. 
Australia effectively paid aless economically fortunate 
country to take desperate people offits hands, insome 
cases for years. The British government is callously 
copying the Australian playbook, while its PR agents in 
the press trumpet this coup as some kind of triumph. 
“Rwanda plan to smash the Channel gangs,” read 
the Daily Mail’s front page. “Bold plan to send boat 
migrants to Rwanda,” said the Daily Express. When 
Boris Johnson referred in his speech on Thursday to 
people “illegally entering the country” he was using 
the worst kind of semantics. Refugees fleeing conflicts 
or persecution do not have the luxury of entering 
Britain legally. Seeking asylum routinely involves 
entering a territory without prior permission. 


hen UNHCR’s Asia and 
Pacific director, Indrika 
Ratwatte, visited Nauru in 
2018, he reported his shock 
at the immense toll that 
long-term detention had 
taken on people’s mental 
health - more than 80% had 
been diagnosed with PTSD, trauma and depression. 
“The sense of hopelessness and despair was extremely 
tangible,’ he told the press. 

Rwanda has internal transit centres where people 
deemed “undesirable” - including beggars - are sent in 
order to keep the streets looking appealing for tourists. 
Rwandans who oppose or criticise the government 
are liable to be informed on by neighbours, placed 
under surveillance, blackmailed, tortured, sent to 
rehabilitation camps or even killed. 

In reporting Patel and Johnson’s plan, the Daily 
Telegraph said that “migrants will be encouraged to 
settle” in Rwanda. The agreement doesn’t appear to 
give them much choice in the matter. Their options, 
should Rwanda not turn out to bea safe or sustainable 
place for them, will be somewhat limited. 

“Rwanda will ensure that it will treat each relocated 
individual, and process their claim for asylum, in 
accordance with the refugee convention,” says the 
memorandum. But what about the UK’s obligations to 
abide by the convention that it is a signatory to? What 
about that long and proud history of protection? 

UNHCR, the organisation designed to uphold the 
convention, has said it will delay its judgment on the 
legality of Patel’s deal until its legal teams in Geneva 
have analysed the details. Its position, though, is clear. 
“UNHCR does not support the outsourcing of asylum 
states’ obligations,” it said in a statement. 

A fundamental principle of any morally functioning 
government is to uphold the human rights of people to 
seek safety, and not shift that responsibility to states 
with less developed asylum systems. 
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osing a parent is profoundly 
destabilising. It takes the world as 
you knew it - the certainties, the 
constants, the safety nets - and whips 
it out from under you. In addition, 
as I have discovered over the past 
two years, there is an extra layer of 
complexity that comes with being 
mixed-race and losing the person who connects you 
to half your heritage. 

My dad, Tony, was Black. He was a quite well- 
known figure from his work as ajournalist with ITV 
and the BBC, particularly in northern England. And 
in the months after he died one sunny day in August 
2020, I began to question everything about myself. 

Like many people who lose a father at a relatively 
young age, I’ve asked myself, who am I without him? 
Am I living the life I should be? Would my decisions 
make him proud? But beyond that, my dad was for me 
the one person who could reaffirm my sense of self, 
who could tell me who! was with little more than a 
look. And he was no longer here. 

When I walked down the street with my father, 
Inever felt as ifI had to explain my existence: 
there were no questioning looks, as my sister and 
Istill sometimes get when we’re with our white 
mum. Dad was our tangible, physical answer to the 
question, “What are you?” In those early, broken 
months without him, I felt Iwas no longer able to 
answer that question. 

My dad’s parents were Jamaican, and all three 
of them died within a year of each other. His father 
went first. | watched my dad’s stoic face as the coffin 
was carried to the front of the church, not knowing 
that in just a few months my sister and I would have 
to watch the same thing. Six months after dad died, 
his mum passed away in Jamaica. Two generations 
gone, just like that, and with them so many 
unanswered questions. 

Dad was estranged from most of his relatives for 
most of his life, after being brought up in the care 
system. He has an older sister who grew up in Jamaica, 
and a younger half-sister whom he was close with, but 
the family was fractured. Asa result, my sister and 
Inever travelled to Jamaica with him, or had those 
natural connections with that side of our family. 

Losing this one firm link to my Jamaican heritage 
was forcing me to question my racial identity. My 
place in the world, even the authenticity of my 
Blackness, suddenly felt up for debate. Why hadn’t 
I pushed harder to forge those family connections 
for myself, to ask the questions about where we 
come from? The guilt that comes hand-in-hand with 
grief took ona different dynamic through this lens of 
mixed parentage. 

There is asecret shame that comes with having 
little to no knowledge of one side of your heritage. It 
leaves you feeling as if you’re playing catch-up, trying 
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to fit all the pieces together retrospectively so you’re 
not clueless when people ask you where you're really 
from - so you can cook the recipes people expect you to 
be able to make, so you can claim that part of yourself 
with a greater authority. I thought there would be more 
time to play catch-up, to sit down with my dad and ask 
him these questions, to travel to Jamaica together. 


uring the many interviews 
Iconducted for my book Mixed/ 
Other, with people from all different 
kinds of mixed backgrounds, this 
sense of feeling a need to prove 
your heritage, or the fear of being 
perceived as “inauthentic” and 
“not enough”, was a recurring 
theme. So then it should be no surprise that the world- 
crushing pain of grief can bring these deep insecurities 
back to the surface. 

Being mixed-race can be a blessing - having two 
distinct family histories gives you an insight into an 
extra part of the world, and a wider perspective on 
many aspects of life. Given my experience, I’d advise 
those of dual heritage to make the most of this - to 
create strong connections with both sides of your 
family. Building your knowledge this way can be 
incredibly empowering. 

Clearly, this isn’t always within our control, and it 
isn’t a personal failing if some are unable to uncover 
part of their heritage. But I’d urge people not to stop 
trying. One man I spoke to, of Pakistani and British 
heritage, told me he was learning Punjabi in his 30s so 
he could joke with his cousins. Another spent months 
travelling solo to find his grandparents’ birthplace. 
For others, those steps were as small as expanding 
their reading or messaging an aunt on Facebook. No 
matter whether you face a lack of connection due to 
geography, politics or bereavement, there are always 
ways to restart that conversation, to pick out your own 
path back to yourself. 

Earlier this year, my sister and I went to Jamaica 
for the first time. We did it like other British tourists, 
staying in a beach-front hotel in Montego Bay; and yet 
there was something about being there, walking on 
that soil, breathing the warm air, that felt calming and 
recognisable to both of us. It hurt to be there without 
Dad, but at the same time we were proud of ourselves 
for taking that step on our own. It’s now up tous to 
build the bridges we want to build, to form our own 
connections to our heritage and what it means to us. 
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Nature offers 
solutions to so 
many puzzles 


or the past couple of years, I’ve 

been working with researchers in 

northern Greece who are farming 

metal. In aremote, beautiful field, 

high in the Pindus mountains in 

Epirus, they are experimenting with 

a trio of shrub species known as 

“hyperaccumulators”: plants that have 
evolved the capacity to thrive in naturally metal-rich 
soils that are toxic to most other kinds of life. They do 
this by drawing the metal out of the ground and storing 
it in their leaves and stems, where it can be harvested, 
like any other crop. One day, they might supplant more 
destructive and polluting forms of mining. 

What I have come to understand about these plants 

is that, by virtue of their evolutionary history and 


their close association with the soil, climate and wider 
ecosystem in which they have emerged, they embody 
acertain kind of knowledge: an understanding and 
accommodation with the places where they have found 
themselves. Humans have sought out deposits of rare 
metals for thousands of years, and developed ever-more 
violent ways of accessing them, but these plants have 
been around far longer, and have found more equitable 
and regenerative ways of doing much the same thing. 
Perhaps we have something to learn from them. 

Hyperaccumulators are far from being the only non- 
humans that we might learn from, as scientific research 
in recent decades has shown us. Take slime moulds, 
strange, unicellular creatures somewhere between 
fungi and amoebae, which turn out to be very good 
at solving some very hard mathematical problems. 
Researchers at Lanzhou University in China have 
shown that Physarum polycephalum, a particularly 
lively slime mould, can solve the “travelling salesman” 
problem -a test for finding the shortest route between 
multiple cities - faster and more efficiently than any 
supercomputer humans have devised. 

Cows, sheep, dogs and other animals have been 
shown to predict earthquakes in advance of tremors. 
Squids and octopuses, we have learned, spread 
their neurons out through their bodies in ways that 
allow their limbs, and perhaps other faculties, to act 
independently ofa centrally controlling mind. Spiders 
store information in their webs, using them asa kind of 
extended cognition: a mind outside the body entirely. 
Anew conception of intelligence is emerging from 
scientific research: rather than human intelligence 
being unique or the peak of some graduated curve, there 
appear to be many different kinds of intelligence with 
their own strengths, competencies and suitabilities. 

We're also discovering all kinds of abilities that 
suggest whole worlds of being and awareness 
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among non-humans we were previously unaware 

of. Plants, it turns out, hear and remember. In one 
experiment, they demonstrated the ability to respond 
with chemical defences to the particular sound of 
caterpillars munching on their leaves, even when 

it came from a tape recorder. In another, mimosa 
plants - which curl their leaves up when disturbed 

- learned to ignore being dropped a short distance 
when it proved harmless, and to react in the same 
way when tested days or weeks later, having in 

some way internalised this experience. Meanwhile, 
beneath the forest floor, we have become privy to the 
commerce and conversations of trees as they trade 
nutrients and information between families and 
species through the networks of fungi that connect 
their roots, in ways we are only just beginning to 
understand. These, too, are kinds of intelligence: and 
among other things, they are the way other species 
have learned to survive life-threatening events. 

In the struggle to mitigate and adapt to climate 
breakdown, we are starting to recognise other ways 
of knowing and acting on the world. We know, too, 
that our survival is dependent on the survival of the 
other species we share the planet with. The collapse 
of biodiversity, which is already occurring, makes 
it harder for us to hold back the collapse of whole 
ecosystems on which we, too, depend: for the 
pollination of crops, for disease resistance, for 
safe and sufficient food, for protection from fires 
and other natural disasters. We will flourish together, 
or notat all. 

The deep knowledge that is possessed by animals, 
plants and others is another reason why we must 
preserve and protect them. But more than this: we 
should be listening to them, learning from them 
and working with them. Other worlds are not only 
possible, they have been growing around us all along. 
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cycle of poverty and poor health 


: disabilities, asylum seekers and 
: other excluded groups. 


Michael Marmot (What’s about 
to happen to health equity is 
terrifying, 9 April) raises a grim 
spectre for the health of the 
poverty-stricken in the UK. 
However, the warning given in 
his article is not unprecedented, 
even if the dire consequences are. 
Forty-two years ago, the 
Black report on inequalities in 
health found that there were 
differences in mortality rates 
across the social groups, with 
those in lower social groups 
suffering higher rates of mortality. 
It also found inequalities in access 
to health services, with low rates 
of uptake by the working classes to 
preventive services in particular. 
It was ready for release by the 
then Labour government in early 
1979, but sat on by the succeeding 
Tory government until August 
1980. The only hope in the 42 years 


: since then was Gordon Brown’s 

: 1998 Sure Start programme, which 
: aimed to tackle poverty and health 
: by trying to give children the best 

: possible start in life. 


I’d like to hear what Marmot 


: feels are the reasons why the 

: public psyche is largely oblivious 

: tothe poverty and health cause 

: and effect. Is it the grip of illiberal 

: “liberal” capitalism or the fact that 
: Tory governments just have no 

: idea how people actually live? 

: Jonathan Hauxwell 

: Crosshills, North Yorkshire 


| @ Michael Marmot’s hard-hitting 

: and accurate description of the 

: impact of poverty on both mental 
: and physical health is essential 

: reading, especially for politicians, 
: policymakers and clinicians. He 

: emphasises that “the essentials of 
: life include whatever is necessary 


leads to poorer mental health, 
and this applies to all citizens, 
including people with learning 


Marmot makes a good case 


: for universal basic services. In 

: wealthy Britain, no one should 

: be dependent on charity to live 

: and to belong - isn’t this what 

: levelling up should be about? 

: Sheila Hollins 

: Founder and chair, Beyond Words 


: @ Michael Marmot says that 

: scarcity “reduces intellectual 

: bandwidth”. That in turn leads 
: people to make bad choices. 

: Another terrifying thing about 
: the times that we live in is that 
: the bad choices include not 

: voting or - worse, if possible 

: - voting Conservative, for the 

: very same people who created 
: the poverty that you suffer from 
: and who will make it worse. 

: Jeremy Cushing 

: Taddyforde, Exeter 


Myles na gCopaleen 


: cloak-room docket or other suitable 
: bookmark inserted), to the high- 


: end, which would have pencilled 


Your article (Shelf portrait: The 
rise of the bookshelf bulkbuy, 
9 April) reminded me that 
Myles na gCopaleen (AKA Flann 
O’Brien), who wrote for the Irish 
Times, spotted this trend along 
time ago and suggested a service 
that might provide a useful income 
for today’s impoverished students. 
He’d visited the house ofa 
newly married friend - “a man 
of great wealth and vulgarity” - 
who’d just “paid some rascally 
middleman” to stuff his library full 
of books as “some savage faculty 
for observation” had told him that 
respectable people had lots of books. 
The trouble was that these books 
were all pristine, betraying the 
philistine owner. That led Myles to 
suggest a book-handling service: 
the man obviously needed “a 
person who will maul the books”. 
In fact, there could be several 
degrees of book-handling, from 


: marginalia added (“Yes, but cf 

: Homer, Od, iii, 151”; “I remember 
: poor Joyce saying the very same 

: thing tome”; and even forged 

: messages of gratitude from the 

: author - “From your devoted 

: friend and follower, K Marx”). 

: Karin Barry 

: London 


: @ What a useful article, particularly 
: for those of us with too many books 
: looking for a home. First there 

: ismy late husband’s extensive 

: classics/history/law library; then, 

: asI delve deep into my marmalade 

: years, having to look to the future 

: of at least parts of my own library 

: - women’s history and travel - is 

: sensible. As longas the books 

: will be appreciated, they would 

: be glad to hear from some poor 

: denuded shelves. 

: Susanna Hoe 

> Oxford 
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Tchaikovsky's own 
Ukrainian heritage 


In response to Edward Wilson’s 
letter (9 April) about referring to 
Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No 2as the 
Ukrainian symphony rather than the 
“Little Russian”, it should be pointed 
out that although Tchaikovsky was 
born in Russia, his paternal family 
came from Ukraine. The original 
family name was Chaika (“Seagull”) 
before it was changed to the more 
noble-sounding Chaikovsky by 
the composer’s grandfather, who 
eventually moved to Russia. 
Tchaikovsky’s Ukrainian origins 
were hardly celebrated by the 
Soviets nor today’s Russians. On 
2 April, Russian missiles were 
blasted at the city of Kremenchuk, 
the birthplace of Pyotr Ilyich’s 
great-grandfather, Fedor Chaika, 
a Cossack who served in the 
Zaporozhian army. The great 
composer’s Ukrainian roots should 
be celebrated as much as possible. 
Amanda Turner 
Norman, Oklahoma, US 


@ For this week’s closing concert 
at Caernarfon’s annual Welsh 
Harp Festival, the Ukrainian 
harpist Veronika Lemishenko 
performed three solo pieces, 

as part of her current European 
fundraising tour for her charitable 
foundation. Sadly, she could not 
travel from France to the UK due to 
difficulties in arranging a visa, so 
her performance had to be virtual. 
Another example, perhaps, of the 
alleged “infinite compassion” of 
our political masters for those in 
trouble and needing urgent help 
(Asylum seekers could be sent to 
Rwandan camps, 14 April)? 


Fr Alec Mitchell 

Holyhead, Anglesey 
Housmamspocthy ooo \caneinteomeve, | Ocal Wars memories 
still resonates today : the 41 poems contained “scarcely a 


While the world marks the 
centenary of TS Eliot’s The Waste 
Land (Editorial, 12 April) we forget 
that more attention was given at 
the time toa collection by a very 
different poet. As Nick Rennison 
says in his book 1922, for poetry 
lovers “the great event” of October 
that year was the publication of 
AE Housman’s Last Poems. 

Twenty-six years after the 
appearance of A Shropshire Lad, 
the new collection attracted 


: line which is not perfectly musical, 
: scarcely a word which is not 
: accurate and necessary”. 


Sir Andrew Motion, in his 


: foreword to the Housman Society’s 
: commemorative edition, identifies 

: themes shared with the modernists, 
: but which are also revealed in the 

: “self-conscious beauty” of both 

: phrase and cadence. Housman’s 

: Epitaph on an Army of Mercenaries 
: speaks as clearly in 2022 as it did 

: ahundred years ago. 

: Max Hunt 

: Secretary, the Housman Society 


Lovely article on paper tickets 

(9 April). However, while Michael 
Fisher recalls seeing Star Wars at the 
Gaumont in Birmingham, and says 
“back in the day ... you couldn’t book 
in advance”, I recall that, unusually, 
that cinema was taking bookings for 
Star Wars, certainly at the weekend. 
Iapplied for a Saturday in February 
1978 and got tickets for four weeks 
later as demand was so high - the 
only time I prebooked cinema tickets 
until modern times. 

David Pryke 

Forest Hill, London 


Levelling up with our ferrets in the north 


Iam pleased to say Ihave spotted 
the first concrete evidence of the 
government putting its levelling-up 
agenda into action. While viewing 
information on my NHS app, I 
found the guide to foreign travel 
under Covid regulations, with the 


: following very useful guidance: 
: “Find out what you need to do... 
: to take your pet dog, cat or ferret.” 


The inclusion of ferrets in this 


: list really does show that the 
: government takes the interests 
: of northerners into account in 


: its policies, don’t you think? 

: Unfortunately, there is no mention 
: of what to doif you want to 

: travel with your ferret down your 

: trousers or up your jumper - but 

: it’s early days, so no doubt they 

: willlearn the finer points of 

: ferret-keeping as we go along. 

: Philip Robins 

: Addingham, West Yorkshire 


Corrections and 
clarifications 


@ An interview with the actor and 
writer Sharon Horgan contained 
some errors. Horgan co-founded 
the production company Merman 
with Clelia Mountford, not with 
Jeremy Rainbird, and Horgan 
co-starred in Aisling Bea’s This Way 
Up but did not co-write the show. 
Also, the sitcom Motherland was 
twice misnamed as Motherhood 
(Just like starting over, 9 April, 
Saturday magazine, p18). 


@ Our egg estimates were not quite 
right in a rhubarb recipe collection 
(2 April, Feast, p3). At15g per 

large yolk, the 90g needed for the 
baharat custard equates to yolks 
from 6 large eggs, not 7; and the 60g 
yolks needed for the trifle’s custard 
would be from 4 large eggs, not 3. 


Editorial complaints and corrections can be sent to 
guardian.readers@theguardian.com or The readers’ 
editor, Kings Place, 90 York Way, London N1 9GU. 
You can also Leave a voicemail on 020 3353 4736 


Lifting the lid on 
toilet seat hygiene 


Of course a gentleman should 
always put the seat down (You be 
the judge, 2 April). But actually 
it’s not very pleasant to handle 

a toilet seat just before one has 

to handle one’s self (as it were) 

in the act of urination. I have 
overcome this in my household by 
devising a tool (somewhat like a 
large wooden fork - kept hanging 
by the loo) that I can use to lift 
the toilet seat before weeing. It’s 
nota problem when putting the 
seat down, because one of course 
washes one’s hands afterwards. 
Paul Elliott 

Box, Wiltshire 


@ Adrian Chiles writes that, asa 
Catholic, he’s torn between Easter 
obligations and football (G2, 

14 April). But surely, as a Catholic, 
if he genuinely repents the next 
day and confesses, either in the 
confessional or in the Guardian, 
read by many priests, it’s all OK? 
Perhaps Fr Alec Mitchell can referee? 
Brian Smith 

Berlin, Germany 


@ “Truly, who can be miserable 
about the advent of spring?” 
asks Emma Brockes (At last, the 
one grownup break of the year, 
15 April). According to NHS data, 
about 20% of the UK population 
suffer from hayfever. That’s who. 
Ulf Dantanus 

Brighton 


@ Hunted up and down, along, 
across and diagonally, but I could 
not find J-O-H-N-S-O-N among the 
“words associated with parties” in 
your Wordsearch (14 April). An error? 
Catherine Roome 

Staplehurst, Kent 


Established 2021 
Young country diary 
Worcestershire 


It’s lambing time of year! 

Ilive ona farm and every year 

the arrival of lambs in the spring 
brings me much joy. I can hear the 
little babies shouting for their milk 
first thing in the early morning 
through my window. Their warm 
and fluffy little bodies are soft to 
touch and are so cuddly. Although 
sometimes the mums can get a bit 
overprotective and stomp their 
hooves to warn me off. 

When they are young the lambs 
are very curious and trusting, so 
they will approach people for a 
sniff and a pat on the head, just 
like woolly puppies. When they 
get a little older, and start escaping 
from their fields, catching them 
becomes impossible without a 
well-trained sheepdog to help. 

Sometimes I have to bottle- 
feed the newborns because their 
mums don’t have any milk, which 
is such a special experience for me 
to watch their greedy little faces 
suck on the bottle. Those babies 
recognise me as they get older and 
often allow me to pat them even 
when they’re a bit bigger. Lambing 
is my favourite time of the year. 
Zara, nine 


Hertfordshire 


The view from the top of 

the magnolia 

Ever since I was tiny, I’ve loved 
climbing the magnolia tree in 

our front garden. Today is no 
different. The magnolia isn’t in full 
bloom yet, even though it flowers 
early. It’s waiting, the first tips of 
creamy-white flowers just showing 
through velvety, army-green buds. 

The branches shiver in the 
wind, the frigid air whispering a 
warning of frost. I worry. Frost 
means the blooms will die before 
they are even fully out. Will this be 
the last moment I get among the 
flowers this year? Some flowers are 
already dying, their soft silk petals 
turning brown and brittle. 

The chattering of birds echoes 
the squawking of my classmates 
whom I’ve just left behind. 

Above mea smooth gradient of 
watercolour washes the sky with 
blue. The branches are rough 
with lichen, the multiple trunks 
shooting out of a mattress of 
purple anemones and moss. 

Iclimb higher up the sturdy 
boughs. I sit on the top branches, 
looking at how the sky is no longer 
blues and whites, but an acrylic 
glitterbomb of fire. 

Kerensa, 12 


Young country diary, written by 
children aged between eight and 
14, appears in this column on 

the third Saturday of each month 
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young child holding her dying baby 
sibling. In 1967 he had witnessed 
the Torrey Canyon oil disaster off 
the south-west coast of Britain and 
wrote about the experience. 

The variety of his subjects was 


astounding. He would work with 
just two cameras (Pentaxes, then 
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Frank Martin 
Guardian photographer 
who covered fashion, 
news, arts and politics 
from 1964 to 1997 


he photographer 
Frank Martin, who 
has died aged 89, 
was on the staff 
of the Guardian 
from 1964 to 
1997, creating an 
extensive body 
of work that covered news, arts, 
fashion, politics and international 
events. 

During his career on the paper 
he photographed most of his 
notable contemporaries. These 
included, among hundreds 
of others, a young Judi Dench 
at home and Mark Rylance in 
rehearsal; the artists Andy Warhol 
and David Hockney; and Gerald 
Ford and Jimmy Carter on the 


presidential campaign trail in 
1976. He captured Fidel Castro 
and Twiggy; the prime ministers 
Harold Wilson and Edward Heath; 
the novelists Joseph Heller and 
Norman Mailer; the Rolling Stones 
in an early TV appearance in 1964; 
and the giant pandas Chia Chia and 
Ching Ching reunited at London 
Zoo after an unsuccessful mating 
trip to Washington. 

Frank was in Aberfan for 
the disaster in 1966; in Belfast 
during the Troubles, when he got 
“roughed up” by rioters; and he 
travelled to India to photograph 
Rajiv Gandhi’s funeral in 1991, but 
ended up being sent to cover the 
floods in Bangladesh, where he 
took a hugely affecting image ofa 
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A Missoni show in Milan in 1979 photographed by Martin, 
top right. He was much admired in the fashion industry. 
Below, a stormy bank holiday in Southend in 1966 


FRANK MARTIN/THE GUARDIAN 


latterly Nikons), a couple of lenses 
anda flashgun. The flashgun was 
usually left in his elegant leather 
camera case - “available light” was 
the preferred illumination for the 
atmospheric portraits that he shot. 

One Sunday in June 1989, Frank 
was in the Guardian office as the 
duty photographer. Iran’s supreme 
leader, Ayatollah Khomeini, 
had died the night before. It was 
decided that Frank should try to get 
to the funeral in Tehran. 

By maxing out his credit card 
and raiding the managing editor’s 
safe, an air ticket was bought and 
he was on his way. He did not need 
to go home; he always carried his 
passport. To actually get to the 
funeral, along with millions of 
mourners, required Frank to draw 
on all his experience, resilience 
and bravery. He ended up at the 
graveside almost carried by the 
crowd, but he took some career- 
defining pictures and was ona 
plane back to London that night. 

In the 1970s and 80s Frank was 
one of the vast international posse 
of photographers who followed 
the twice-yearly, ready-to-wear 
cycle from Milan to Paris to New 
York to London. Brenda Polan, the 
Guardian’s fashion editor at the 
time (and later women’s editor), 
said: “Frank’s subject of choice asa 
photographer was wildlife and he 
was very good at it, not just because 
of his expert eye for composition 
but because he had the patience to 
wait calmly for the animal to move 
into shot. That was exactly what 
catwalk photography demanded - 
and he was very good at that too.” 

He was much admired 
across the fashion industry and 
designers often commissioned 
him to moonlight and take their 
publicity shots. As a newspaper 
photographer trained to not just 
get the picture but to get it into the 
darkroom and into the paper before 
the deadline, he was fast. “Ina 
profession where one supermodel 
shot could take a whole tedious 
day, Frank got the perfect picin 
minutes,” said Polan. 

He contributed more than just 
images to the Guardian. He was 
that rarity among photographers 
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- he could write. For several years, 
as well as shooting fashion Frank 
wrote about it too. From Milan in 
1979 he reported: “Next autumn’s 
fashionable woman... is likely to 
bea wide shouldered, spiky heeled 
superwoman with maybe a snap 
brim trilby anda pinstripe suit 

... Square, padded shoulders are 
inescapable, with peaks and puffs 
and wings and some leg o’ mutton 
sleeves from Walter Albini; but you 
will not have to look like Al Capone 
on his wedding day. The successful 
designs have balanced the wide 
tops with clean sweeping lines from 
neck to hem, full of unfussy sleeves 
and tailoring excellence.” All his 
fashion articles were illustrated 
with his own pictures. 

Frank was born in West Ham, 
east London. His father, Frederick, 
was a carpenter turned bus driver 
and his mother, Rose (nee Higgs), 
worked ina garden shop. He 
attended Beal modern school in 
Ilford before doing his national 
service in the RAF photographic 
reconnaissance unit based at RAF 
Benson in Oxfordshire, where 
he met his future wife, Eileen 
Williams; they married in 1953. 
Like other photographers of his 
generation, he got bitten by the 
photo bug while in the RAF. 

After his demob he worked as 
a “darkroom boy” witha Fleet 
Street news agency, before landing 
ajob at Bernsen’s International 
Press Service. His successful 
apprenticeship there, doing 
all manner of assignments 
for magazines and national 
newspapers, led to ajobin the 
Guardian’s London office in 1964. 

In the early days there he also 
wrote articles for the British Journal 
of Photography, including a spread 
on life as a press photographer 
on London’s coldest street, 
doorstepping No 10, and an 
interview with the leading sports 
photographer of the time, Ed 
Lacey. In 1977 he was named Men’s 
Fashion Writer of the Year. 

Frank was a respected 
photographer among his peers, 
and described by Polan as “a tall, 
tranquil presence in the heart of the 
mob hysteria” that often prevailed 
at the international fashion shows. 
“We travelled together for halfa 
decade,” she recalled, “muttering 
to each other that this fashion 
circus was not really a grown-up 
way to make a living. I would drag 
him to fashion parties and designer 
dinners where you never got a bite 
before midnight. His oft-repeated 
gentle reproach, ‘This is another 
fine mess you’ve got me into, 
Polan, still rings in my ears every 
time a situation gets sticky.” 

After retiring in 1997, Frank 
returned to his favourite subject, 
wildlife, and continued to build a 
large archive. Eileen, who was a 
crafts teacher, died in 2012; Frank is 
survived by his daughter, Ann. 
Roger Tooth 


Frank Martin, photographer, born 
27 September 1932; died 2 April 2022 


Mary Monson 

Defence lawyer known 
for her handling of cases 
involving poor, juvenile 
and immigrant clients 


hena 
13-year- 
old girl 
was 
detained 
inthe 
arrivals 
hall at 
Manchester airport in 2002 carrying 
heroin worth almost £1m, it was 
the pioneering criminal solicitor 
Mary Monson who was called in. 
Monson, who has died aged 74, was 
recognised as one of the north-west 
of England’s most experienced 
defence lawyers for juveniles. 

The teenage drug mule, who 
appeared older than her years, 
had flown in from Islamabad in 
Pakistan. She was charged with 
importing 11kg of heroin but was 
too scared to talk. Monson cleared 
her diary for the case, and over 
the next three months visited the 
terrified child almost every day, 
gradually winning her trust. 

In court, the charge was 
eventually dropped; the 
prosecution acknowledged that 
the girl was “more sinned against 
than sinning”. The case may not 
have been aclassic courtroom 
victory but it was a vindication of 
Monsor’s technique of dedicating 
time to secure a full understanding 
of - and providing friendship to 
- those caught up in the criminal 
justice system. 

Her clients were often from poor 
or immigrant backgrounds. As her 
reputation grew, her high-profile 


trials included the Strangeways 
prison riot, “Gunchester” era gang 
killings of the 1980s and 90s, and 
the racially motivated Anthony 
Walker murder in Liverpool. 

More recently she was involved 

in regulatory cases such as those 
involving Cambridge Analytica/ 
Facebook, Unaoil and the Grenfell 
investigation. 

The high court judge Sir 
Anthony Hayden, who worked 
with her, described Monson as 
a “powerhouse of energy, not 
always organised or structured, but 
completely indefatigable”, adding 
that “she provided a voice for those 
who otherwise would not have 
been heard in the system”. 

Monson was born in Tufnell 
Park, north London, and was 
brought up in what her family 
described as “respectable poverty”. 
Both her parents were from 
Ireland; her mother, Margaret 
(nee Connor), had left a County 
Mayo smallholding aged 14 to 
work as a servant, and her father, 
Joseph, also emigrated to England, 
where he became head porter at a 
London hotel. 

One of four children, Mary, the 
eldest, attended Our Lady of Sion 
grammar school in Holloway before 
going to Holborn College of Law 
in London, graduating in 1971. 
After working for the Automobile 
Association, she moved to 
Manchester in 1974 and became 
an articled clerk with Flint and 


Holmes solicitors. 


She was 
nevera 
solicitor to 
accept 
statements 
at face 
value or to 
suffer fools 
gladly 


Mary Monson’s cases included the Strangeways prison riot 
and the murder of Anthony Walker mary Monson soLiciTors 


Her experiences in magistrates 
courts transformed her approach. 
The children she represented often 
did not have proper shoes and were 
rarely accompanied by a parent 
or adult. Some had been taught 
by older criminals, Fagin-like, to 
commit burglaries. 

Before the 1984 Police and 
Criminal Evidence Act, officers’ 
evidence was invariably believed. 
Monson was shocked at the sight 
of bloodstained walls and stories 
of youngsters being beaten. She 
challenged the police version 
of events and regularly won her 
clients bail. 

Inacase where a cabin attendant 
faced charges of stealing miniature 
drink bottles and cigarettes, 
Monson arranged for a procession 
of pilots, fresh from long-haul 
flights, to appear in court delivering 
testimony on behalf of the 
wrongfully accused defendant, 
who was acquitted. Hard-working, 
she was never a solicitor to accept 
statements at face value or to suffer 
fools gladly. 

The barrister Michael Mansfield, 
who stayed with Monson when 
they worked on cases together and 
recalled her terrifying rottweiler 
having to be restrained on his 
visits, praised her as “intrepid” in 
pursuing defence leads, for always 
being accessible to clients and for 
never giving up. She represented, 
he said, the “pinnacle of public 
service lawyers”. 

As soon as she could, in 1979, 
Monson set up her own solicitors’ 
practice. That year she also married 
Leon Kotrie, a Ukraine-born 
businessman who imported kosher 
vodka. When he later fell ill, they 
faced financial problems; their 
home was sold and Monson had to 
set up anew law firm. 

Leon died in 1996, but despite 
the personal difficulties she faced, 
Monson continued practising 
until shortly before her death. In 
later years she took up the cause 
of homeless people, donating 
generously to a breakfast club at the 
Salford and Eccles Unemployment 
Centre. Although not politically 
active, her sympathies were with 
socialism. 

When Donald Trump made 
his state visit to Britain in 2019, 
Monson organised a counter 
demonstration - an open-top 
bus tour of Manchester. “I have 
regarded my job as trying to apply 
a sticking plaster to the poor, 
disaffected and abused in society,’ 
she told a radio interviewer. “I’m 
making a moral protest against his 
values ... He stands only for Trump 
and greed ... ’m interested in 
promoting humanity.” 

She is survived by two sons, 
Joseph and Liam, who both now 
work for the family law firm, 

Mary Monson solicitors, and 
Kotrie’s daughter from a previous 
relationship, Allie. 

Owen Bowcott 


Mary Monson, solicitor, born 25 
February 1948; died 26 March 2022 


Birthdays 


Today’s birthdays: Lady (Joan) 
Bakewell, writer and broadcaster, 
89; Ellen Barkin, actor, 68; Max 
Beesley, actor and musician, 51; 
Benedict XVI, pope emeritus, 

95; Rafael Benitez, football 
manager, 62; Nick Berry, actor, 
59; Sue Clifford, founder director, 
Common Ground, 78; Lynne 
Franks, publicist, 74; Bob Goody, 
actor and writer, 71; Vince Hill, 
singer, 88; Freddie Ljungberg, 
footballer, 45; Lily Loveless, 
actor, 32; Prof Margaret Maden, 
educationist, 82; Ruth Madoc, 
actor, 79; Saleem Malik, cricketer, 
59; Conchita Martinez, tennis 
player, 50; Jimmy Osmond, singer, 
59; Sir Geoffrey Owen, former 
editor, Financial Times, 88; Alek 
Wek, model, 45. 


Rooney Mara in 
Nightmare Alley, 
which missed 
out on the best 
picture Oscar 
last month. 

She turns 37 
tomorrow 


Tomorrow’s birthdays: Heidi 
Alexander, former deputy 
mayor of London for transport, 
former Labour MP, 47; John 
Barrett, tennis commentator, 

91; Sean Bean, actor, 63; Victoria 
Beckham, fashion designer and 
singer, 48; David Bradley, actor, 
80; Clare Francis, yachtswoman 
and novelist, 76; Bella Freud, 
fashion designer, 61; Jan Hammer, 
composer and musician, 74; 
Nick Hornby, novelist, 65; Olivia 
Hussey, actor, 71; Henry Kelly, 
broadcaster, 76; Dame (Julia) 
Macur, lady justice of appeal and 
former senior presiding judge, 
England and Wales, 65; Rooney 
Mara, actor, 37; Joyce Molyneux, 
chef, 90; Prof Sir Peter Morris, 
transplant surgeon, 88; Muttiah 
Muralitharan, cricketer, 50; Liz 
Phair, singer and musician, 55; 
Redman, rapper and actor, 52; 
Jonathan Shalit, London talent 
agent and CEO, InterTalent Rights 
Group, 60; Michael Stroud, 
physician and polar explorer, 67; 
Jo-Wilfried Tsonga, tennis player, 
37; Curtis Woodhouse, boxer and 
footballer, 42. 


a a a 
Announcements 


In Memoriam 


BOYD, Janice T.B. Dearest Jan; loved and missed 
so very much by your family and friends. 
AITKEN, Alastair. 

16/4/1947 - 6/2/2014 

In our thoughts today, and every day. 


For Announcements, Acknowledgments, Adoptions, 
Anniversaries, Birthdays, Births, Deaths, 
Engagements, Memorial Services and In Memoriam, 
email us at announcements@theguardian.com 
including your name, address and telephone 
number or phone 0203 353 2114. 
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Other 
lives 


Andy Ross 


Music industry executive who 
signed Blur and had a hand in their 
Britpop chart battle with Oasis 
My friend Andy Ross, who has 
died aged 65 after treatment for 
cancer, was a hugely respected 
music industry executive. He 
worked with some of the biggest 
names in the business, and was 
instrumental in the famous Blur 
v Oasis chart battle in the 1990s, 
when the Britpop bands released 
new singles on the same day in 
arace for the No1slot. 

The elder son of Ian Ross, 
a draughtsman in the oil industry, 
and Marlene (nee Bates, now 
Williamson), a secretary at 
the London Management 
entertainment company, Andy 
was born in Upper Norwood, south 
London, and gained a scholarship 
to Dulwich college. He and I met 
in 1977 in Leicester, where he was 
studying social and economic 
history at the university, while 
Iwas at the poly. His band the 
Disco Zombies were looking fora 
singer and I was looking for a band. 

We became enthusiastic sparring 
partners, champions of sarcasm 
and irony, Andy utilising his skills 


asa mimic to amuse. We moved 

to London and he gota jobin 
arecord shop in Forest Hill, quickly 
followed by a stint as manager of 
the bookies next door. 

He launched the indie label 
South Circular Records with our 
single Drums Over London in 1978; 
his lyrics way too clever for our 
own good. Andy was obsessed 
with music, always enthusiastic 
for something new, and could spot 
a tune from the briefest of listens. 

He wrote under the pseudonym 
Andy Hurt and joined me in the 
mid-80s at Sounds magazine, where 
he excelled in punning and later 
invented the phrase “shoegazing” 
to describe bands who stared at 
their feet rather than the audience. 
He was introduced to (the 
ex-Teardrop Explodes member) 
Dave Balfe, who recognised 
Andy’s understanding of how 
songs work and partnered with 
him in 1986 in Food Records, 
which became one of the biggest 
indie labels ofits time. 

They then did a groundbreaking 
deal with EMI and had huge 
success with artists such as Jesus 
Jones, Diesel Park West, Shampoo, 
Dubstar and Idlewild. Most 
famously, Andy discovered Blur 
in March 1990, after seeing them 
play the Powerhaus in Islington 
the previous November - he 
persuaded them to change their 
name from Seymour to Blur. The 
band would go on to sell millions 
of records worldwide. 


Andy Ross, pictured in 2015. In 1986 he co-founded Food Records, which 
became one of the biggest indie labels of its time pavw LEVENE/THE GUARDIAN 


| Andy was 
obsessed 

with music, always 

enthusiastic for 

something new, and 

could spot atune from 

the briefest of listens 


The label released 100 
consecutive top 100 singles, and 
their roster achieved many No 1 
records and awards. Andy loved 
the art of the song, and his advice 
and pontifications on how they 
should sound inspired a host 
of bands. He stayed with Food 
until EMI/Parlophone took full 
control in 2000. 

In the early days of the label 
he met Helen Potter, and they had 
a wonderful 30-year relationship, 
enjoying travelling as well as 
socialising with their huge circle 
of friends. 

The Disco Zombies had reunited 
in recent years and we played our 
last show at the Dublin Castle pub 
in Camden in 2018, alittle older, 
none the wiser. Andy was also 
involved in band management, 
enjoyed football and quizzes - 
he even appeared on BBC TV’s 
Only Connect - and had ashow on 
Boogaloo Radio in north London. 

He is survived by Helen, whom 
he married in 2004, his parents, 
and his brother, Simon. 

Dave Henderson 


Caroline Evans 


Occupational therapist who became 
associate director of operations in 
community services, North Cumbria 
My NHS colleague and friend, 
Caroline Evans, who has died aged 
56, was an occupational therapist 
who became a senior manager in 
community services. 

Born and brought up in Penrith, 
Cumbria, Caroline was the daughter 
of Lorna (nee Mills), a care home 
matron, and John Sharpe, a 
policeman. From Queen Elizabeth 
grammar school she went on to 
study for an occupational therapy 
diploma at Liverpool Institute of 
Higher Education. 

Caroline started her career as an 
occupational therapist at St James’ 
hospital in Leeds in 1988, before 
moving to Liverpool, where, in 
1995, she became clinical manager 
at the Woodlands hospice. She 
often talked of her pride in setting 
up anew day hospice witha 
therapeutic focus for local people. 

Following a move to Cumbria, 
Caroline continued in clinical roles 
until going into NHS management 


in 2010. After setting up anew 
community neuroscience service 
in 2012, she was promoted rapidly, 
rising to the position of associate 
director of operations in community 
services in North Cumbria. 

Caroline brought something very 
different to senior NHS leadership. 
While doctors and nurses focus 
on doing things to and caring for 
patients, Caroline’s focus, as an 
occupational therapist, was always 
on enabling people (she did not use 
the word patient) to recover. This 
emphasis on therapy informed 
her leadership style. She managed 
more than 1,000 staff, and they 
all knew they could look to her 
directly for support. 

Her last achievement in the 
NHS was to implement eight 
integrated care communities across 
North Cumbria. From 2017 she 
patiently navigated the politics 
and personalities of the NHS, 
social care, public health and the 
voluntary sector in order to come 
up with an agreed model of care. 
They went live in 2018. Under 
Caroline’s leadership in the first 
year of operation, while national 
hospital admissions went up, in 
North Cumbria they went down. 

Somehow, among the daily 
pressure of leading NHS services, 
Caroline found the time to sit on 
the Guardian’s public leadership 
editorial panel, as well as study 
on one of the NHS leadership 
academy’s programmes, which 


would have helped her progress 
to the very top of the NHS. But 
the cancer she had been first 
diagnosed with in 2006 returned 
in 2019, and she retired. 

Caroline is survived by her 
husband, Tim, whom she met at 
a party in Liverpool in 1988 and 
married in 1990, her daughters, 
Laura and Louisa, and her parents. 
David Lee 
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Hilary Peters 


Founder of one of the first city farms, 
in London’s docklands, editor of the 
journal Follies and prison visitor 
Whenever my aunt Hilary Peters had 
any money - including a large sum 
given to her by her wealthy father, 
the literary agent AD Peters - she 
would give it away at the earliest 
opportunity. Long before the green 
movement became fashionable, 
her interest in religions (though 
she retained independence from all 
of them) merged with ecology and 
a deep love of animals, and in the 
early 1970s she set about healing 
some of the barren, post-industrial 
acres of London’s docklands. 


Hilary, who has died aged 83, 
encouraged young urbanites to 
connect with nature by starting 
one of the first city farms in Britain 
at Surrey Docks. She grew plants 
in the dock’s masonry and made 
goat’s cheese for city workers’ 
lunches. Under her care, goats 
gambolled and hens scratched in 
an environment far from rural. Her 
book Docklandscape (1978) gives 
a good account of her trials and 
successes. 

The daughter of AD (Augustus 
Dudley) Peters and his second 
wife, Margaret, Hilary was born 
in London, with two much older 
half-siblings. She attended Francis 
Holland school, then studied 
theology at St Anne’s College, 
Oxford. Thereafter she embraced 
poverty. After her work at the city 
farm, she lived happily ina narrow 
boat (with the playwright NF 
Simpson) for more than a decade, 
cruising the UK’s canal systems. It 
may have been during this time that 
she conceived the idea of herself 
as a “pilgrim without destination”, 
subsequently transferring, along 
with the inevitable couple of dogs, 
to arenovated ambulance, and 
touring the country for 10 years. 

For some years she edited 
the journal Follies and earned 
a reputation for ignoring “Private” 
signs and gaining entry to any 
folly that caught her attention. 
This acquaintanceship with 
landed gentry contrasted happily 


with her work for many years as 
a prison visitor. 

When foot-and-mouth struck in 
2001 she joined farmers resisting 
what she regarded as the needless 
destruction of herds that had 
taken generations to establish. 
Thereafter, with scarcely a penny 
to her name, and by the good 
fortune that seemed innate in her, 
she became custodian of a beautiful 
gatehouse on the Badminton estate 
where she spent the rest of her life. 
Hilary had thought her mother 
“melodramatic”, and, along with 
her father’s early departure from 
the marriage, this seems to have 
put her off the idea of family 
altogether. But she made up for 
it with enduring friendships. 

Many of those she had met on 
her travels came to stay at the 
gatehouse over the years, including 
a good few seeking refuge. Hilary’s 
continual concern was to lay bare, 
as she sawit, the illusions of the 
self-constructed ego and to find her 
way through to the “other world” 
ofa oneness we all, in her view, try 
to separate ourselves from. She 
was, I think, the least judgmental 
person I have ever met. A self- 
professed hermit, she nevertheless 
ended her days with an enormous 
circle of devoted friends from every 
social class and all walks of life. 

Hilary is survived by her older 
sister, the literary biographer 
Catherine Peters. 

Matthew Barton 
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Kids Countdown 


Fillin the grid so that every row and column contains 
the numbers 1-5. The “greater than” or “less than” signs 
indicate where a number is larger or smaller than its 


Find all the listed Pencils in the grid, reading in straight 
lines, up, down or diagonally, either backwards or 
forwards. 


Can you work out the answers to the sums below? 


neighbour. 5 
CASE, CASING, ERASER, LONG, NARROW, PACKET, Medium 
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Cryptic crossword 

Solution No 28,732 

BIJA|L/L|S/U/PA/RIA\BII(CIA 
plo! NolsHaliclia 
F/R|O|Mi@ L/O|O/K|S |IN/A|P|P|Y 
| tPtven tot 
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P/O|T/T|Y|M/O|U|T|HMIGIE/A|R 
Buen eos EmSm 
E|T(C/H| 1 |N/GQMO/P/E|R/A|TIE 
Quick crossword 

Solution No 16,205 


Want more? Get access to more than 
4,000 puzzles at theguardian.com/ 
crossword. To buy puzzle books, visit 
guardianbookshop.com or call 

0330 333 6846.* 


Killer sudoku 


Chris Maslanka’'s puzzles 


Hard No 809 


The normal rules of Sudoku apply: fill each row, column and 3x3 box with all 
the numbers from 1 to 9. In addition, the digits in each inner shape (marked 
by dots) must add up to the number in the top corner of that box. No digit can 
be repeated within an inner shape. 


Pyrgic puzzles 


1 Andy was stuck on the last question of this 
week's homework: 

Factorise: a2(b - c) + b2(c - a) + c2(a - b). 
Where to begin? Luckily Candy was on hand 
to give a few hints. What might they have 
been? 


2 Garabaggio's Tee Time is now on display 
at Rogues’ Gallery on Poppycock Terrace. 
The critics are already raving about how 
"the artist playfully ruptures the subversive 
transversal of what purports to be real”. ALL 
except Bran Seewell, who has with greater 
economy styled it “pretentious bilge”. Great 
Art it ain't but it will do for an easy puzzle. 
Given the T is as wide as it 
is tall (4 inches), and using 2 
the few measurements il 
I've jotted in divide the 


shape into a) 2 pieces of equal area; b) 3 
identical pieces; c) 4 identical pieces. 

3 The Hindoo Jar brothers are doing 
probability demonstrations as part of a 
travelling medicine show. They want to 
distribute some eggs - some of them are 
white and those that aren't are brown - 
between two identical-looking jars in such 

a way that anyone choosing one of the jars 
at random and then going on to withdraw at 
random one of the eggs within it has a50% 
chance of it turning out to be white. What is 
the smallest number of eggs that could be 
involved, and how should they be distributed 
if the number of white eggs in the first jar, the 
number of white eggs in the second jar, the 
number of brown eggs in the first jar and the 
number of brown eggs in the second jar are 4 
different (non-zero) numbers? 

email: maslanka@easynet.co.uk 


Wordplay 


Wordpool 

In each case find the correct definition: 

QUARTODECIMAN 

a) one celebrating Easter he feast of the 
Passover 

b) demi-carafe 

c) formatter of books 

d) one working 4 days out of every ten 

OOLOGY 

a) fiery funeral speech 

b) egg collecting 

c) exclamation 

d) empty science 

GLAIR 

a) evil aura 

b) albumen used to bind paint 

c) dust from grinding 

d) lime cement 

E pluribus 

Rearange the letters of ERRANT POETS to 

make another word. 


Same Difference 
Identify the two words the spelling of which 
differs only in the letters shown: 


OL****«* (Trebizond date?) 
xexexeh (it's not occidental!) 


Cryptic 
Hit the spot like the cat in the nursey rhyme? 
(4,4, 4) 
Going through a stage? This could help! (4-4) 


Missing Links 

Find a word which follows the first word in 
the clue and precedes the second in each 
case making a fresh word or phrase. E.g. the 
answer to fish mix could be cake (fishcake & 
cake mix) and to bat man it could be he (bathe 
& he-man)... 


a) Happy bunny! b) high-rise hare 
c) buried chest d) ear egg 
e) hot egg f) rabbit punch 


©CMM 2022. Solutions on Page 58 


Across 
1 Indifferent to criticism (5-7) 
9 Stopped (5) 
10 Gradual increase (5-2) 
11 Swag (4) 
12 Lineage (8) 
14 Dish of stewed meat and sliced 
potatoes (6) 
15 Moving rapidly (6) 
18 Strait-laced (8) 
20 Fine linen or cotton (4) 
22 Autonomous province of Spain, 
capital Pamplona (7) 
23 Moderate orange-yellow colour (5) 
24 English dramatist, winner of Nobel 
Prize for Literature in 2005 (6,6) 


Down 
2 Place to lie low (7) 
3 Set of rules, principles or laws (4) 
4 Group within a larger group (6) 
5 Acronym’s components (8) 
6 Low-water mark (5) 
7 Ghostly double (12) 
8 Experience financial hardship 
(4,3,5) 
13 Crude verse (8) 
16 Novel by Sir Walter Scott (7) 
17 Numb — dead to the world (6) 
19 Alloy of iron and nickel used in 
tuning forks and other instruments 
(5) 


21 Brass instrument (4) 
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Smart shot 
The best pictures 
taken on phones 
Stefano Morelli 


Skin in the game, 2014 
Shot on iPhone 4s 

The young Italian was 
playing on a basketball 
court with two friends 
when professional 
photographer Stefano 
Morelli asked to take his 
photograph. All four were 
naked, aside from 
Giacomo, who had 
thrown on his orange 
shirt to play. It was 2014, 
and all were holidaying in 
Cap d’Agde in the south 
of France, within the 
resort’s naturist village. 

Given the resort’s 
strict policy against 
cameras, Morelli’s 
photograph was taken 
furtively. Aside from 
colour optimisation, it is 
unedited. “I describe 
myself asa visual 
anthropologist, and 
I love to learn about 
alternative lifestyles,” 
Morelli says. “When 
Iarrived in my clothes, 

I felt all eyes on me; as 
soon as I was undressed, 
no one considered me 
any more.” 

By the end of his visit, 
Morelli came to believe 
that living without 
clothes “flattens any 
socioeconomic 
difference. We become 
so accustomed to 
categorising and 
stereotyping, and 
presenting ourselves in 
a way that defines our 
status, but that is all 
taken away. You focus 
less on form and more 
on quality human 
interactions.” 

Grace Holliday 
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CUTTINGS 


Conversations 
with Coco 

Must we stop flying 
to save the planet? 


Aviation is the most climate-intensive 
form of transport, so for the sake of the 
planet, will we have to quit flying for 
ever? asked Professor Pericles Pilidis 
from the Centre for Propulsion 
Engineering at Cranfield University 
whether the promise of hydrogen planes 
could keep our holiday hopes alive. 


Thanks for joining me on Zoom, 
Pericles. Is that a plane you have as 
your background? 

Yes! It’s a hydrogen aeroplane. 


Is that the one that had its successful 
maiden voyage in 2020, but then 
crashed in 2021? 

No, this one doesn’t exist yet but is 
based on detailed analysis. 


It looks just like a regular passenger 
plane. How do hydrogen planes work? 
They look the same but inside they’1l 
be very different. Currently, planes use 
hydrocarbon fuel. When it burns, 
carbon dioxide is produced, which 
increases global warming. But with 
hydrogen, you are only producing 
water. About 3% of the carbon humans 
produce comes from aviation. 


By humans, though, we’re really 
talking about people in the west. 
Yes, but there are global benefits to 
aviation. I’ve just come back from a 
holiday in Barbados where roughly 


half the economy is tourism. If people 
stop flying, it won’t affect Britons 
much, but it will have a horrific 
economic impact in Barbados. 


Don’t get me wrong, I love travelling! 

I think there’s a reason people say 
someone is “worldly” as a compliment 
- it’s wonderful to experience other 
cultures. So how long until hydrogen 
can give us guilt-free wings? 

I’d say 10 years. The problem is that 
hydrogen costs three to four times the 
price of conventional fuels. Plus, 
airports will have to change, because 
transporting hydrogen is not easy, and 
aircraft designs will change, too. We 
don’t have the rules around safety 
qualifications for these planes - that 
needs to be developed. It’Il all cost 
billions, and we need to doit all 
without using fossil fuels. There’s no 
point using oil to produce hydrogen. 
Yet all these things can be done. We’ve 
been making aircraft safe for 120 
years: we can make hydrogen aircraft 
safe in 10. We just need a lot of money. 


Wow! I’m guessing these costs will be 
passed down to the consumer. 
I’'d expect some to be, yes. 


But wouldn’t that be temporary? 
Acentury ago only the wealthiest could 
have cars. Now everyone does. New 
technology usually becomes cheaper 
If the political willis there, yes. This is 
somewhere national investments 
should come in. The government is 
spending £100bn on HS2. That’s the 
sort of money we need. It sounds like a 
lot but it’s not dissimilar to what the 
government’s already doing. 


Iwon’t hold my breath for such political 
will. They can’t even nationalise the 
trains even though it makes financial 
sense and would be popular. 

I’m not advocating nationalisation, but 
supporting private industry, like with 
wind and solar energy. Grants brought 
the cost of solar panels down, so it’s 
now a few per cent of what it used to 
be. But it’s still private companies 
making this happen. The difference 
with aerospace is that instead of 
buying from Germany or China like we 
do with solar panels, we can actually 
produce the engines. That’s British 
jobs being created. 


Sounds quite good, doesn’t it? 

It’s like having your cake and eating it, 
but before you can have your cake or 
eat it, you need to buy it first. 

Coco Khan 


Being Nicolas Cage 

The cult of Cage has reached the point where he can star 

in an action comedy playing a fictional version of himself. 
Ina forthcoming film, The Unbearable Weight of Massive 
Talent, “Nick Cage” is paid $1m to appear at the birthday of 
a billionaire superfan. It doesn’t go smoothly. 


Down the rabbit hole 


Lost in the flow of pop culture 
This week: Nicolas Cage 


by Larry Ryan 


Message in 
an op-ed 


Grimes scene 

In 1984 the then-Police man appeared in David Lynch’s 
Dune. The film has one fan in Grimes, who, according toa 
revealing interview, cornered Sting to discuss it. Grimes’ 
2010 album Geidi Primes was inspired by Frank Herbert’s 
sci-fi classic. In the same interview Grimes revealed she 
had a second child with Elon Musk. The billionaire 
formerly married, divorced, remarried and re-divorced 
the actor Talulah Riley, whose debut film role was as Mary 
Bennet in Joe Wright’s cantering Pride and Prejudice. 


Stinging rebuke 

There’s an ignoble history of famous people 
playing for cash at parties of billionaires and 
autocrats. Recently Sting struck a damning blow in 
the fight against Vladimir Putin’s war in Ukraine by 
reportedly declaring he would never again perform 
for a Russian billionaire, having done so at a 2016 
wedding. Sting’s having a good war: he co-wrote an 
op-ed with Bernard-Henri Lévy, Sean Penn and 
Salman Rushdie, his biggest collaboration since All 
for Love with Rod Stewart and Bryan Adams. 


Cobblers 
Wright’s latest film is a “solemn” take on Cyrano de 
Bergerac with Peter Dinklage in the title role. Dinklage’s 
breakthrough was in The Station Agent, the 2003 directorial 
debut of Tom McCarthy. Sitting oddly in the McCarthy 
catalogue is “misguided” Adam Sandler flop The Cobbler, 
which he directed in 2014; a year later McCarthy made 
double-Oscar-winning Spotlight. “I loved that movie,” he 
says of The Cobbler. 


Marriage stories 
Lesser loved in the Sandler oeuvre is 2000’s Little Nicky, 
“which will make many of us despair”, according to the 
Guardian’s reviewer. Among its cast is Patricia Arquette. 
In 1999 she appeared in second-division Scorsese drama 
Bringing Out the Dead with soon-to-be ex-husband 
Nicolas Cage. It appears the weight of being married to 
Cage is often unbearable. He wed for fifth time last year. 


—_____- Pairing notes 

Watch Revisit the beginnings of the Cage myth with 1983 
teen comedy Valley Girl, a surprise favourite of 

Quentin Tarantino. 

Drink Given Cage is part of the Coppola family, 

try a bottle from uncle Francis Ford Coppola’s winery: 

a chardonnay in the Director’s Cut range is £21.99. 
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Flashback 


The three remaining 
members of 5ive 
recreate a photo 
from their teen idol 
days - and look back 


at the highs and lows 
of boyband fame 


Interview: Harriet Gibsone 
Main portrait: Pal Hansen 
Styling: Andie Redman 


We got paid £100 a week; it felt 
like Winning the lottery 


1997 
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ormed in 1997 by the 
management team who 
put together the Spice 
Girls, 5ive were the bad 
boys of pop known for 
bust-ups and big hits such 
as Keep On Movir’ and Everybody Get 
Up. The band split acrimoniously in 
2001, and reformed without Jason “J” 
Brown for reality show The Big 
Reunion in 2013. Abz Love left in 2014, 
so 5ive now consist of Sean Conlon, 
Ritchie Neville and Scott Robinson. 
This year they released Time, their 
first album in two decades. 


Ritchie (sweatshirt) 

My memory of this photo is I was glad 
we were lying down so I could half rest 
while working. I’m carrying a bit of 
weight; we were eating a lot of junk at 
the time, quick fixes. Once we started 
doing OK, I said to management: 
“Look, we’re going to die if we keep 
eating like this.” So they upped the 
ante on the food. 

Icame across the advert for 5ive 
auditions in a newspaper. It was 
a photo of the actor Paul Nicholls’ head 
and Peter Andre’s body, and the 
headline was “Do You Want to be 
a Spice Boy?” My instant reaction was, 
oh, give mea break! Then the cogs 
started turning and | applied. 

The auditions were like a circus. 
Tribute acts, people breakdancing. 

I swayed from side to side feeling very 
awkward and sang George Michael’s 
Freedom. It went from 3,000 people to 
14. Once we were all in the same room, 
they had the final five within 30 
minutes. I reckoned Scott was gobby 
and thought a lot of himself, while 
Sean was a bit moody and abrasive. 
Now that I know him, I realise that was 
his way of dealing with nerves. 

I could tell management wanted me 
to be the Baby Spice of the group. 
Iliked Nirvana and dance music - Iran 
off to Glastonbury to see the Prodigy 
when I was 15 - so wanted to rebel 
against that role for a long time. The 
more exhausted the five of us got, the 
more we would fight - punches and 
kicks were thrown. I remember 
walking past a pet shop and seeing 
this puppy. It was the runt of the 
pack and all the other dogs were 
biting and climbing over it. Isaw 
myself, so I walked in and said, 

“How much for that dog?” I bought it 
then and there. 

After the band broke up, I moved to 
Australia and we lost touch. I wanted 
to be anonymous. I shut the door, 
became a recluse for years and 


probably had a bit of a drinking 
problem. One day I was in Pizza 
Express and Coldplay was playing. 

I was in floods of tears and felt so 
mixed up. I realised all I wanted to do 
was music. 

This time Sive are far more 
functional and less anxiety-ridden. 
I know the other two are going to 
turn up for the gig on time, do the 
show well and go home having put 
food on the table for our kids. That’s 
all that matters. 


Sean (check shirt) 

I would have been 16 when this was 
taken. I was definitely a lad, and the 
term boyband didn’t sit well with me 
at all. Before I joined Sive, I was 
writing songs at home. Ihad an Ain 
GCSE music, but was absent for all my 
other exams. I joined thinking it was 
a way to get into the industry, but we 
ended up getting really big. There was 
no turning back. 

Ihad avery humble childhood 
living in a council house. When 
Ijoined Sive, we used to get paid £100 
a week - it felt like winning the lottery. 
It all got spent on alcohol. Being bad 
was part of our marketing - every time 
we were in the tabloids, we’d panic, 
but Simon Cowell would say: “Perfect! 
It’s going great!” 

I found it hard being away from my 
family. I was only 15 when I left, so 
Iused to cry quite a bit. I was a child, 
and felt totally overwhelmed. I’d do 
signings in shops and could barely 
look up at the fans. The boys knew 
Iwas struggling. They were supportive 
of me, but I had a bit of a breakdown. 
Eventually, I started to go to 
counselling and they suggested 
Ishouldn’t go back to the group. 

The record company told the press 
Thad glandular fever and ended up 
using a cardboard cutout of me for 
the Let’s Dance video. After that the 
band split up. 

We’re not as boisterous as we 
were the first time around. We’re 
men. Dads. Still like a good drink, 
though - only now we know when 
to go to bed. 


Scott (T-shirt) 
This shot was done by a photographer 
who did a lot of our shoots; he’d shut 
one eye to take the photo, and the 
other one would look big and weird. 
Iremember him ona ladder above us, 
his bulbous eye looming over us. 
Ialways wanted spiky hair, but 
knew I’d never get away with it unless 
I was a pop Star because it’s a bit out 


there. As soon as I got into 5ive, Isaid 
to management: “I know exactly 

the hairstyle I want.” They said no, 
but I managed to persuade them. 

I thought: this is it! ’ve nailed it! 

One time I was spiking my hair up 
ina hotel bathroom before we went 
to record We Will Rock You. I got Abz 
to come in and see if it was looking 
OK at the back. He’d been smoking 
a cigar in the bedroom and left it 
unattended. When we turned around, 
the whole room was ablaze. Using 
wet towels over our heads, we 
crawled out, and just as we were 
about to escape, Abz goes: “No, man, 
my Timberland boots!” I went: 
“Leave your boots! It’s not worth it!” 


We got treated for minor burns and 
smoke inhalation. Everyone thought it 
was really funny, but it was actually 
quite traumatic. 

The record label wanted a boyband 
with a bit of an edge, but ours was 
pretty sharp. We were all close, but 
had so much so young it was always 
going to end badly. One time I tried 
to leave the group after a fight with J. 
Ina meeting with management, 

Itold them: “I’m not myself, there’s 
something wrong. I want out.” 
Instead of trying to get help for me, 
they said I couldn’t leave, so I lost it. 

I pinned Richard [Griffiths, the band’s 
manager] up against the wall, and 
Simon Cowell was trying to fight me 


ME 
This time 5ive are less 
anxiety-ridden, we're men 


202 


off him. I stayed in the group a bit 
longer, but it was tough. 

For his own reasons, J didn’t want 
to rejoin the group, and I’ve got 
nothing against him. Before the Big 
Reunion, we went for a pint and I said: 
“I’m bigger than you now - I’m not the 
little boy you bullied before.” We had 
areally open, good chat as men, and 
Irespect his decision to step away. 
About eight years ago, Abz tweeted 
saying he’d left 5ive too. Iwas sad 
he couldn’t even pick up the phone 


and tell me. We haven’t spoken since. 
Because of the hurt and the pain 
from my time in 5ive, Inever thought 
I'd be able to sing the songs again. 
Before the Big Reunion I was doing 
solo gigs and covering tracks like Sex 
on Fire. One day my wife, Kerry, said, 
“Sing Keep on Moving”. I was reluctant, 
but did it. The crowd went wild. 
Irealised, what am I shying away 
from? These songs are incredible. 
Iturned my negativity into something 
positive, and for that ’m proud. 
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ADDITIONAL REPORTING: NAOMI LARSSON 


CUTTINGS 


Grace, 32 - says the SNP is a populist party 
and more rightwing than people think 


Dining 
across the 
divide 
Can breaking » 
bread bridge 
political 
differences? 


Interview: Zoe Williams 


@ Emily, 40, Glasgow 


Occupation Lecturer in global health 
and infectious diseases 

Voting record Has lived in Scotland for 
nearly 20 years and always voted SNP 
Amuse bouche Emily has a PhD in 
chicken immunity, and is a huge fan of 
pigeons in the urban environment 


Grace, 32, Edinburgh 

Occupation Has three jobs: book- 
keeping, maths tutoring, caring 
Voting record Always Green in Scottish 
elections; has voted SNP in Westminster 
elections, but that annoys her because 
she hates the SNP 

Amuse bouche Grace lived in Cairo 
during the Arab spring, and once was 
teargassed, having got between 
protesters and the police 


For starters 

Grace I had got it into my head that it 
might be somebody who was against 
all vaccinations. Sol was trying to 
practise keeping calm. 

Emily Thad visions of meeting 
someone who thought Boris Johnson 
was doing a wonderful job, so I was 
relieved when we bonded straight 
away over our mutual dislike of him. 
Grace I had a veggie nut roast. Anda 
knickerbocker glory. 


Portrait: Murdo MacLeod 


Emily, 40 - thinks Scottish 
independence will be a fresh start 


Emily I had the beef roast. And we both 
had a few drinks. 


The big beef 

Grace Scottish independence kept 
coming up. We agree that climate 
change is a big issue, but her solution 
to this - her solution to a lot of things 
- is to be independent from 
Westminster. She expressed herself 
well, but I don’t think it’s enough. She 
thinks Scottish independence will be 
a fresh start where we can create a 
better world. I’m a bit of a grumpy 
cynic: I think we should be trying to 
fix the system we’ve got. 

Emily One of the things I loved about 
chatting to her was that it wasn’t a 
conversation where each person hada 
portfolio of figures to cite. The amount 
of oil left in the North Sea varies 
according to what argument it’s 

being used for. She’s worried about 
the climate crisis, whereas I think 
there’s also significant fuel poverty in 
this country, which we could 

address better. 

Grace I’m of the opinion that the SNP is 
a populist party that will swing 
towards whatever will win it votes, 
and its policies are often more 
rightwing than people think. But she 
had some good points about its more 


socialist side, which I tend to ignore. 
Emily Our other big contention was 
Brexit: where the threshold should be. 
She thinks a referendum would have 
been less divisive if you made it at 
least 60:40 to pass. Which I don’t 
think is a good idea - it should be 50%. 
I sometimes wonder whether remain is 
trying to change the goalposts to head 
off Scottish independence. 

Grace We did have a conversation about 
Brexit, but it felt more like another 
conversation about independence. 


Sharing plate 

Emily We both liked Corbyn. She 
wasn’t sure where I was on the 
Palestine issue: I think she was 
holding her breath. But I support the 
Palestinians and their cause - we were 
on the same page with that. I’ve been 
ona lot of marches in Glasgow. 

Grace We agreed on so much about 
Labour and the Conservatives. Where 
we disagreed, it was just about 
priorities and solutions. She’s upset 
about the breaking of the rules within 
lockdown periods, and although I 
agree that it’s a bit upsetting, I find it 
more frustrating that they’ve given 
away billions of pounds of taxpayers’ 
money to their mates. 

Emily You can see the politicians lining 
their own pockets, their friends’ 
pockets, but for me it’s the people who 
keep voting for them. Ijust think: 
what are you doing? 


For afters 

Grace We come from quite similar 
backgrounds: she’s English as well, 
grew up in Oxford, andI grew up in 
Cambridge. We moved to Scotland for 
university, loved it here and stayed. 
Emily I said I could never live in 
England again. I haven’t even been 
back for four or five years. 

Grace She has less faith in English 
voters than I do: she thinks England is 
doomed to a Conservative government 
indefinitely. Maybe I’m the optimist. 
Emily It’s mind-blowing what this 
government is getting away with. We 
both got angrier about them as the 
conversation went on. 


Takeaways 

Grace She was a very lovely person - 
Ihad a good time. I got home at 7pm, 
but we’d got there at 1pm. 

Emily I don’t even remember leaving! 


Emily and Grace ate at 63rd+1st in 
Glasgow; 63rdand1st.co.uk. Want to 
meet someone from across the divide? 
Go to theguardian.com/different-views 
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AUTUMN DE WILDE 


CUTTINGS 


The actor and musician on his first 
kiss, a treasured watch, and the 
truth about fame and money 


OA 
Johnny Flynn 


Interview: Rosanna Greenstreet 


orn in South Africa, Johnny 
B Flynn, 39, studied at Webber 

Douglas Academy of Dramatic 
Art. He played the lead in Netflix’s 
Lovesick, went on to appear in TV 
adaptations of Vanity Fair and Les 
Misérables and was Olivier-nominated 
for his role in the play Jerusalem. His 
film credits include Emma, Stardust, 
Operation Mincemeat and The Outfit. 
Last year, he released an album with 
nature writer Robert Macfarlane, Lost 
in the Cedar Wood; the pair embark on 
a five-date tour from 26 April. He is 
married with three children and lives 
in London. 


When were you happiest? 

When I was about eight, by a river 
waiting for my dad to finish fishing, 
eating a Mars bar, drinking a can of 
Coke and listening to Beat It by Michael 
Jackson on my Walkman. I remember 
feeling I couldn’t be happier. 


What is your greatest fear? 
I’ve got vertigo, so anything to do with 
heights. 


What is the trait you most deplore 
in yourself? 
Control freakery in the kitchen. 


What is the trait you most deplore 
in others? 
Greediness. 


What was your most 

embarrassing moment? 

I was in a judo club when I was seven. 
A girl I had a crush on squeezed me 
round the stomach during a 
manoeuvre and I let out a massive fart. 


What would your superpower be? 
I’d love to wave a wand and be able to 
induce common sense. 


What makes you unhappy? 
Children falling victim to adults’ 
stupidity and violence. 


When was! 
happiest? Age eight, 
by ariver. My dad 
was fishing while 

I listened to Beat It 
ona Walkman 


What is your most treasured 
possession? 

I have the watch that my dad was 
wearing when he died. It’s the most 
boring Casio watch with a Velcro strap, 
but it still smells of him. 


Describe yourself in three words. 
Just about OK. 


What do you most dislike about your 
appearance? 

My legs are too short for the top half 
of my body. 


What is your most unappealing habit? 
I often leave my fly buttons undone. 


Whois your celebrity crush? 
Kelly Macdonald. 


Would you choose fame or 
anonymity? 

I’d like to do what I do, but 
anonymously. 


What is your guiltiest pleasure? 
My son and I have just 
discovered a Netflix show called 
Is It Cake?. 


What does love feel like? 
Not feeling like you have to be 
anywhere else. 


What was the best kiss of your life? 
My wife when I was 16. We met at 
school. It was my first kiss, but 
Ilied and said it was my fourth. 

It definitely wasn’t her first kiss. 


What has been your biggest 
disappointment? 

When I left drama school, I thought 

I was going to work at the Royal Court 
and tell stories about political injustice. 
I got cast in ITV murder mysteries. 


When was the last time you changed 
your mind about something 
significant? 

Iwas doing a film and this morning 

I pulled out. 


How often do you have sex? 
Often enough. 


Would you rather have more sex, 
money or fame? 

Ithink fame and money are totally 
overrated. 


What is the most important lesson life 
has taught you? 

In the last few years, that you can’t be 
sure of anything. 
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SPRING 


B SALE] 


NOW ON 


Better 
working 
from 

home 


Your dream home office, 
perfectly organised and 


wonderfully inspiring. Tailored 
furniture creates a clutter-free 
space; to fill with productive 

days and spark your best ideas. 
Simple, clever storage solutions; 
helping people live better. 


CUTTINGS 


Experience 
A cactus saved my life 


Asi told to Chris Broughton 


by chance. Having left school in 

High Wycombe, Buckinghamshire, 
in 1993 thinking I might like to go into 
teaching, I took a gap year under the 
stewardship of an educational charity 
called Project Trust, which organises 
international volunteering. As far as 
I’m aware, Chile was selected for me at 
random - I had no real knowledge of 
the area and didn’t speak Spanish. 
Iarrived in the capital, Santiago, with 
two other students, where we taught 
English at local schools. 

It was a potent time in Chile - 
Pinochet’s military dictatorship had 
ended only three years before, and it 
felt exciting to be witnessing the 
transition to a democracy. It could be 
dangerous, too. One afternoon, the 
three of us were on the way back from 
the market in the centre of Santiago, 


| ended up in South America quite 


where we’d been buying supplies for 

a camping trip. It was 11 September - 
the 20th anniversary of the military 
coup - and we walked straight into the 
middle of a protest about the legacy of 
the dictatorship. The police were using 
water cannon and we found ourselves 
caught up in the chaos, fleeing with 
the crowd along the city’s main 
avenue, La Alameda. Little did I realise 
I’d soon find myself in an even more 
perilous situation. 

That same afternoon, we set off for 
the Cajon del Maipo, a wildlife-rich 
canyon in the mountains to the south 
of Santiago. We camped overnight, 
and started back the following 
afternoon along a narrow path at the 
top of the canyon, where condors 
circled overhead. At the side of the 
track, the ground fell perilously 
away towards the Maipo River about 


Portrait: Gareth Iwan Jones 


130 metres below. The three of us were 
walking single file, with me at the 
back carrying my tent, camping stove 
and clothing ina heavy rucksack. 
Iremember noticing some rocks at the 
edge of the drop shift slightly as my 
companions walked over them. As 
I was processing this, the ground 
beneath my hiking boots gave way. 
The slope wasn’t sheer but it was 
steep and hard, and there was nothing 
to grab on to. I started to roll downhill, 
rapidly picking up speed. I was only 18, 


‘This is it, I thought 
as I felldowna 
ravine. awoke in 
a spiny embrace 


but felt resigned to my fate - there 
seemed to be no chance of my fall 
being arrested until I reached the 
rock-strewn river, hundreds of feet 
below. “This is it,” I thought, seconds 
before Islammed into something 
unyielding, leaving me prone 

and breathless. 

I must have passed out briefly, 
because the next thing I was aware of 
was that my friends were with me. 
They had cautiously picked their way 
down the slope to where I’d come to an 
abrupt halt, perhaps a quarter of the 
way down. It took me a few moments 
to register that they were trying to 
extricate me from the spiny embrace 
of an enormous cactus. Walking along 
the trail, we’d commented on others 
like it dotted around the hillside. This 
specimen was taller than me with 
a number of arm-like branches, and I’d 
hit it side-on. It had been a remarkably 
lucky, if undignified, escape. 

My friends eased me off the 
cactus and I lay back against the 
slope, trying to ignore the dizzying 
drop still below us and digging in 
my heels sol wouldn’t start sliding 
again. Meanwhile, my companions 
concentrated on removing the 30 or 40 
broken-off spines embedded down my 
left side and in my arm and leg. The 
spines were three or four inches long, 
but hadn’t gone in especially deep. 
Most of the pain I felt was a result of 
bouncing off rocks. Still dazed, I was 
helped back to the top of the ravine 
and checked over for other injuries. 
Remarkably, I seemed to have escaped 
with little more than grazes and 
bruises. I felt pretty fragile, though, 
and my friends had to shoulder an 
extra rucksack between them for the 
next three hours as we made our way, 
by foot and bus, back to Santiago, 
where kindly hospital staff sterilised 
and patched up my cuts. 

Iwas left with puncture marks, 
much like chickenpox scars, which 
faded over a few years. I’d occasionally 
have nightmares about falling 
backwards into an abyss, but the 
experience didn’t put me off mountain 
walking or South America. I went 
on to spend time living in Colombia, 
Bolivia, Peru and Ecuador, and became 
a historian of Latin America, now in 
Bristol. lremain slightly averse to 
cactuses, however. My daughters keep 
small specimens in their bedrooms, 
but I tend to give them a wide berth. 
Matthew Brown 


Do you have an experience to share? 


Email experience@theguardian.com 
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SECOND 


Viola Davis went from 
growing up dirt poor to being 
the first Black person to win 
acting’s triple crown. Now 
she's playing a first lady and 
revealing all about her own 
painful path to the top 


Interview: Diana Evans 
Portraits: Mary Rozzi 
Styling: Elizabeth Stewart 


ANY OF US HAD EXISTENTIAL 
angst during lockdown, andassuaged 
it with new hobbies. We did thousand- 
piece puzzles. We crocheted and 
knitted. We learned new songs on our 
guitars, baked overzealously, and 
connected with our plantlife. For Viola 
Davis, knocking around in her $5m 
mansion in Toluca Lake, Los Angeles, 
it was writing, though the nature ofit was less assuage- 
ment than staring into the coalface of an existential 
crisis. Who am I? What is my life supposed to mean? If 
this isn’t it - the Oscar winning, the formidable trail of 
accolades, the palatial bathrooms and saltwater pool 
- then what is? 

“I lost my mind during the pandemic,” she tells me 
from her bedroom, dressed pre-photoshoot in a grey 
sweatshirt and loose woollen hat. “I just wandered 
around this house like Mary Tyrone in Long Day’s 
Journey Into Night.” She laughs about it (she hasadeep 
laugh and a deep, mighty voice inherited from her 
grandmother), butthe memoir resulting from the time 
spent writing is anything but light. She has a story to 
tell, agripping, emotive, at times spine-tingling story, 
with pathos and pain, triumph and redemption, setting 
anew benchmark forthe celebrity confessional. Finding 
Me is a page-turner, written with narrative knowhow 
and stylistic competence. 

Over a matter of months - interrupted by the film- 
ing of The First Lady, in which she plays Michelle 
Obama, and The Woman King, a historical drama set 
in the Kingdom of Dahomey (now southern Benin) in 
west Africa, both projects from her company JuVee 
Productions - she grappled on the page with the spectre 
of her poverty-stricken childhood and her subsequent 
thorny rise to the top, a place that turned out to be less 
comfortable than imagined. 

“Whenever you're still, whenever you’re quiet, 
whenever you put everything down, then everything 
in your life comes into full focus. It comes at you likea 
jackhammer,” she says of the big, Covid-induced pause. 
But it was not only the pandemic that led her to the 
blankscreen. The crisis was already in process. “Ithink 
it’s been happening ever since my status started torise,” 
she says. “When it first rises, it’s nothing but excite- 
ment, nothing but an understanding that this isa 
culmination of your hard work, your talent. You just 
feel like God has blessed you - I still feel that. 

“And then it moves along: what noone tells you about 


being ‘on top’ is the minutiae of it, the 
cost of it, the pressure of it, the respon- 
sibility, and finally the disillusionment. 
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You feel like you’ve found something you love to do 
and you’ve made it, your life’s all sewn up - and then 
you hit it, and it’s just a level of emptiness, of wonder- 
ing what your life means, and then you crashand burn. 
Thad to go back to the source and revisit my life, revisit 
my stories, to sort of catapult me into something so I 
could find home - find me. I’d been lost in it all.” 

In 2016, with her Academy award win for best 
supporting actress for her role in Fences, based on an 
August Wilson play, Viola Davis became the first African 
American to achieve the triple crown ofan Oscar, Tony 
and Emmy for acting (the Tony was for a Broadway role 
in Wilson’s King Hedley II; the Emmy for the TV legal 
thriller How to Get Away With Murder). Sheis the most 
nominated Black woman in the history ofthe Academy 
Awards (she received nominations for Ma Rainey’s Black 
Bottom, another Wilson adaptation, as wellas The Help 
and Doubt) and has been ranked in the top 10 of the 
New York Times’ list of the greatest actors of the 21st 
century. Her execution ofherrolesis both exacting and 
magnanimous, ever astute, possessing a haunting 
integrity that makes each character seem profoundly 
known, tangible and self-possessed. 

The consummate humble artist, she deems fame and 
glory secondary to the work; she is modest about her 
trophies, and dismissive of efforts by her actor husband 
of almost 19 years, Julius Tennon, and their adopted 
daughter, Genesis, tosplash them around the house. “If 
it were up to me all the awards would bein the garage,” 
she says. “I mean, it’s just not my style - it’s a bit too 
much. Listen, it’s not that I haven’t looked at the Oscar 
or whatever and thought: wow, that’s pretty awesome. 
I’m very grateful, but, you know, you can’t live there. 
Soonas you getit, you walk off the stage, you’re an Oscar 
winner, but thenit’s like, and now what? And then you 
gotta go ontothenextjob, and startall overagain with 
that impostor syndrome.” 

The memoir begins with a spunky eight-year-old 
Viola, a “sassy mess” with torn socks and too-big shoes 
who every day is chased home from school by a group 
of racist boys throwing rocks, bricks, tree branches 
and pine cones. In order to help her defend herself, 
her mother, Mae Alice Davis, who worked as a maid 
and factory worker and was active in the civil rights 
movement, gives her a shiny blue crochet needle to 
stab them with and tells her to walk, not run. 

They are the only African-American family in the 
densely populated, drug-stained town of Central 
Falls, Rhode Island, having relocated there from South 
Carolina They live in a condemned building, often 
with no hot water, gas or electricity, and the rats are 
so bad and bold that they eat the faces of Viola’s dolls 
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‘IT WAS LIKE, YOUR VOICE 
IS TOO DEEP, YOU'RE T00 
HARD. SO YOU HAVE 

TO BE LIGHT, BUT LIGHT 
LIKE A 90LB WHITE GIRL, 
NOT YOUR LIGHT’ 


and jump on to her bedat night searching for food. She 
never goes into the kitchen because of them. She wets 
the bed until she is 14; limited to soapless cold-water 
wipe-downs, she and her four sisters regularly attend 
school reeking. 

Plus, there are fires - they become “experienced fire 
escape climbers”, and there is one occasion when Viola’s 
mother performs a superhuman leap to rescue her when 
sheis too afraid to jump - yet this firetrap remains their 
home for another two years. “No one cares about the 
conditions in which the unwanted live,” Davis writes. 
“You're invisible, a blame factor that allows the more 
advantaged to be let off the hook from your misery.” 

Part of the legacy of that time is that Davis refuses 
to grant her daughter’s wish for a pet rat. Again she 
laughs with her characteristic humour and affability, 
while at the same time being gravely serious about the 
impact on her identity of being raised, not just poor, 
but “po”, an extremity beyond. “Ihave an understand- 
ing of poverty that probably a lot of people don’t, so I 
don’t romanticise it,” she says. “I know what depriva- 
tion feels like, andthe mostimportant thing that it gave 
me is compassion. There is something about knowing 
the road, and havingit hard, and being baptised by fire, 
that you begin to really have a true awareness of what 
it means for people who live in poverty, and how 
difficult or impossible it is to get out. It’s made me see 
the other side of life, as opposed to just sitting at a 
cocktail party talking about poverty the same way - I 
mean, I don’t know, the same way you would talk about 
a Picasso painting. I havea front row seat.” 

In addition to the “dumpster-diving”, food 
stamps and persistent hunger, there was her father’s 
alcoholism and violence to contend with, rendering 
the family home a “war zone”. Dan Davis was a race- 
track horse groomer as well as being “pretty good” 
on the guitar and harmonica. Davis writes fondly of 
going to the stables with him, of his fierce protection of 
his family and his enthusiasm around festive periods; 
he was big on Valentine’s Day and every year put up 
a Christmas tree. But she is candid in the memoir 
about his frequent beatings of his children and, most 
prolifically, his wife. Viola and her older sister Deloris 
would escape the trauma of “our mom being beaten 
and screaming in pain” by acting out role-plays of being 
“rich, white Beverly Hills matrons, with big jewels and 
little chihuahuas”. 

Her mother still bears the scars of the abuse, which 
might involve being stabbed in the leg or neck witha 
pencil, or being chased through the neighbourhood 
bloodied and fleeing for her life, leaving a trail ofblood 
leading up to the front door. Davis writes: “Sometimes 


her head or arm would be split open. She would have 
a swollen face, split lip. I was always afraid when he 
picked anything up like a piece of wood because he 
would hit her as hard as he could and keep beating. 
Sometimes all night.” 

Dan Davis died of pancreatic cancer in 2006, having 
softened later in life into an adoring, apologetic husband 
and shelterer of struggling relatives, fellow addicts 
among them. He is the memoir’s great story of 
redemption, depicted bedridden in his kitchen near 
the end of his life, weighting 39kg and calling for Mae 
Alice, asking repeatedly for forgiveness, a state of 
prostration and submission that Davis believes not 
everyone is capable of. “I give him big props for that,” 
she says. She herself is forgiving, exposing her father 
as abuser and perpetrator, while acknowledging his 
imprisonment in a system of historic racial and 
economic oppression that maimed him. 

“T think that at some point, I had to make a choice - 
to see my father as just a demon or monster, or to see 
himasaman,asaman who’s fighting who knows what 
kind of secrets, what kind of abuse, what kind of trauma. 
This is how we worked it out. DoI want to love my dad 
and have a relationship with him, or not? And I chose 
to want my father. AndI think he chose us too.” Would 
she have published his portrayal in Finding Me if he 
were still alive? She says resolutely that she would. 

Davis is equally frank about the ubiquity of sexual 
abuse in her home and neighbourhood while growing 
up, with her and her sisters being subjected to offences 
from arelative, as wellas random perverts and paedo- 
philes lurking in shops and other people’s houses. On 
the set of How to Get Away With Murder, she worked 
with her longtime idol and original inspiration for want- 
ing to be an actor, Cicely Tyson, and recalls her saying 
during a discussion about sexual assault: “It happened 
to all the women, that’s our curse. It happened to my 
mother. It happened to her mother.” 

Part of Davis’s intention in addressing it in the 
memoir is to work against any tendency to down- 
play sexual abuse as anything but a crime and, in 
exposing the truth of what she saw and experienced, 
to give others permission and courage to do the same. 
“1’m 56,” she says, “and most of the women I have met 
in my life - and I’ve meta lot of people - have been sex- 
ually abused. You can tell through their behaviour, in 
the partners they choose, inthe way they communicate, 
the way they hold themselves. It’s almost like the secret 
that slowly bleeds out, even when you’re trying to hold 
it back and you’re putting Band-Aids on 
it. “Secrets are destructive. They’re a >> 
side-effect of shame and trauma, and 
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‘MICHELLE OBAMA IS 
VERY DIFFERENT FROM 
ME. SHE GREW UP IN AN 
ENVIRONMENT WHERE 
SHE ALWAYS FELT SEEN 
AND WORTHY’ 


they make the abuser and the oppressor very happy. 
Andreally, not to sound egotistical or god-like, but Ido 
feel like Ihave ajob on this planet, in this life, to make 
people feel less alone.” 

Unlike many female actors, Davis has not fallen 
prey to the culture of sexual abuse in Hollywood 
that accelerated the #MeToo movement, but she is 
keen to point out the reality of “deprivation” that 
characterises the industry, which predators take full 
advantage of. Around 90% of actors are unemployed, 
and only 2% earn enough to live on. Asa Black woman 
entering the profession in the 1990s, her chances of 
success were even slimmer, and she quickly became 
aware of the double affront of racism and colourism, 
the scenario that in order to succeed “you either have 
to be a Black female version of a white ideal, or you 
have to be white”. 

After graduating from Rhode Island Collegea theatre 
major, she was accepted into the prestigious Juilliard 
School, of which she is critical for its crushing white- 
centrism, its desire to create the “perfect white actor”, 
“something devoid of joy but steeped in technique”. 
“There is no set rule to how a character should be 
played,” she tells me emphatically. “That was my issue 
with Juilliard. Whatever character I play, I’m not gonna 
play with the same palette as my white counterparts, 
because I’m different. My voice is different. Who lam 
is different. It was like, ‘Your voice is too deep, you’re 
too hard. So you have to be light, but you have to be 
light like a 90lb white girl, you can’t be your light.’ 

“I think that sometimes, everything that you are 
cancrumble under the weight of Eurocentricand white- 
centric notions. There’s nowhere for someone like me 
to go - nowhere. I got a wide nose, big lips, dark skin -I 
mean, where do! go? Look at me - I might as well walk 
through the doors of Juilliard and walk my ass out!” 


DAVIS WAS 42 WHEN SHE LANDED the role as 
Mrs Miller in the film adaptation of John Patrick 
Shanley’s play Doubt, alongside Meryl Streep and Philip 
Seymour Hoffman, an eight-minute performance 
entailing two weeks’ work, that garnered her first Oscar 
nomination and marked her passage from stage to 
screen and Hollywood. 

She had already received the Tony award for King 
Hedley II, but had struggled with her TV and film 
credits. Many of the characters she fit the description 
for were drug-addicted mothers, and she recalls that 
the “pretty” or sexualised roles were never given to 
her, even when the producers were Black. She played 
a “huge slate” of “best friends to white women”, along 
with a host of authoritarian cops and FBI agents. 
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Leading parts continued to elude her even after Time 
magazine named her one of the 100 Most Influential 
People in the World in 2012. 

Her first TV lead, in How to Get Away With Murder, 
came from African-American-led production company 
Shondaland, as defence attorney and law professor 
Annalise Keating, a liberating role in which she was 
finally allowed to play the character of an ordinary, 
complex woman. She accepted the job onthe condition 
that she be allowed to take off her wigin the first season, 
which she sawasa way of honouring Black women “by 
showing animage thatisn’t palatable to the oppressor”. 

It is this focus on the human story, beyond the 
reductive stereotypes, that Davis believes will mark 
real progression in the fight for greater diversity in the 
acting industry. We should arrive ata place “where the 
showisjust the human being and the human event. It’s 
not you being a metaphor for a larger social issue. It’s 
not you going toa movie theatre and walking out going, 
‘What did it mean for that Black man to bein that role? 
What do you think they were ultimately saying?’ I feel 
that as soon as we move away from metaphoric land 
and get into the land where people put their butts in 
the seat and their only investment is to follow you 
through your story, that’s when we will have really 
changed. You don’t have to be crying over your dead 
son’s body that’s just been killed in a drive-by shoot- 
ing for your emotions to be valuable.” 

And the realising of this utopia is not in the hands 
of the perennially white male gatekeepers who hold 
most of the power to bring projects to fruition, but of 


artists of colour like herself, who are creating material 


for themselves and people who look like them, artists 
such as Issa Rae, Michaela Coel, Octavia Spencer, 
Taraji P Henson, Kerry Washington, Regina King and 
Gabrielle Union. “They’re waking up to ownership,” 
she says. “They’re waking up to agency and autonomy. 
All of us now are saying, ‘No, we’re not waiting, we’re 
gonna be the change we wanna see.” 

Davis and Julius set up JuVee Productions in 2011 for 
exactly this reason, to create their own roles and 
narratives, with the aim of broadening the public 
perception of African-American lives. That’s not to say 
that every role does not still come withits own portion 
of anxiety. She is “terrified” about what Michelle Obama 
will think of her portrayal of her in The First Lady. In 
preparation, she watched the documentary Becoming 
at least 22 times and listened to more than a hundred 
of her podcasts (which she adores), as wellas spending 
time with Obama and reading her and her husband’s 
books. What surprised her most in her research was 
the simple matter of wellbeing. 

“Here’s the thing about Michelle Obama, which is 
very different from me, different from a lot of people: 
she’s healthy. She’s a healthy human being, because 
she grew up in an environment where she always felt 
seen, always felt worthy. Maybe because I’ve been with 
a lot of artists in my life, a lot of people who’ve been 
traumatised, including myself, it’s very interesting to 
portray someone who literally is healthy.” 

Her favourite role ofall, she says, was playing James 
Brown’s mother in Get On Up, alongside the late 
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Chadwick Boseman - whose finalrole wasin Ma Rainey’s 
Black Bottom. “I enjoyed being in Mississippi. I loved 
Chadwick, loved Chadwick. It was sort of awesome.” 

Despite the obstacles it has placed in her way, 
Davis describes the acting profession as “a healing 
wellspring”, allowing her to both meet and escape 
herself, alongside other balms she has drawn onin her 
transformative life, such as therapy, friends, teachers 
and spirit guides, aloving family, and Jacuzzitime with 
her husband. She is, ultimately, a survivor, while 
inherently rejecting the stereotypical use of that word 
inrelation to Black women. She has shown usall of her- 
self - the low self-esteem, the fretful overachieving, 
the fibroids and alopecia, the feeling of never being 
enough. In finding herself, she points a way, holds a 
light, for others. 

“In order to break generational curses, you have to 
become aware yourself, accountable yourself, and share 
your stories to the generation coming behind you,” she 
says from her vantage point at the top of her game, 
where she remembers amid the noise to savour the quiet 
moments. The quiet is where who we are takes place, 
and she is no longer running away. “I think that’s one 
of the reasons why we work so hard. It’s motivated by 
trauma, and it’s motivated by the fact that if we stop, 
then somehow we’re not worthy. That’s not true. You’re 
worthy. You were worthy when you were born.” @ 


The First Lady will be on Paramount+ this summer. 
Diana Evans is the author of Ordinary People, The 
Wonder and 26a 


VIOLA DAVIS ON NOT FITTING IN AT DRAMA SCHOOL 


ttending Juilliard in the 

late 80s, it was arduous 

listening and watching 

white guest actors 
perform, white playwrights 
coming in to speak, white 
projects, white characters, 
a European approach to the 
work, speech, voice, 
movement. Everyone was 
geared toward moulding and 
shaping you into a perfect 
white actor. The unspoken 
language was that they set the 
standard. That they’re better. 
P’ma dark-skinned Black 
actress with a deep voice. 
No matter how much I adhere 
to the training, when I walk 
out into the world I will be 
seen as a dark-skinned Black 
woman with a deep voice. Hell, 
when I got out there in the 
world, I would be called for jobs 
based on... me. [had to make 
peace with that. And I admit, 
there are some classical 
playwrights that I never want 
to perform anyway! 

Only 30 Black students in 

a total of 856 at Juilliard were 
enrolled in all the disciplines: 
drama, music and dance. We 
called ourselves the Black 
Caucus. Every January we 


had our Martin Luther King 
celebration, a variety show. 
To this day, I would say it’s 
some of the greatest work I’ve 
ever seen by artists. Very few 
members of the faculty would 
even come. We felt racially 
and individually neutered 

by a philosophy built on 
forgetting about ourselves and 
birthing someone artistically 
acceptable. Juilliard forced 
me to understand the power 
of my Blackness. I spent 

so much of my childhood 
defending it, being ridiculed 
for it. Then in college proving 
I was good enough. I had 
compartmentalised me. At 
Juilliard, I was mad. 

I was always assigned the 
opening speech for the MLK 
celebration. At the first 
ceremony at Avery Fisher Hall, 
I walked out on stage and told 
astory. It was astory of aslave 
in the Caribbean. He was always 
running away. Every time he 
did, he would be found and 
beaten. Finally, to stop him 
once and for all, they decided to 
kill another slave. The body of 
the dead slave was put on the 
runaway slave’s back. They tied 
it tight. They made him work in 


the hot sun all day and night 
with that dead body on his back. 
They made him sleep and eat 
with it on his back. The body 
started decomposing. This big 
strong man began to lose his 
appetite. His body became 
infected by the carcass and he 
began to waste away and finally 
died. asked: “How many Black 
people in this audience feel like 
you have a body tied to your 
back? How many are trying to 
live and strive in a culture that 
has weighed us down and is 
more interested in our demise 
than our life?” 

There was silence. I was 
speaking my truth. It was 
a truth fraught with the pain of 
everything that had ever been 
dumped on me consciously or 
unconsciously. Suddenly, like 
an elephant who is being slayed 
for its tusk, I was fighting back, 
fighting for my space. Every 
year, I would try to squeeze 
myself into every project and 
every character. I thought I had 
to. Corsets and huge European 
wigs that never fit over my 
braids. Listening to classmates 
“ooh” and “aah” over the 
beautiful costumes, and 
imagining how awesome life 
would be back in the 1780s. 
I kept wanting to scream it. 
“Shit!!! ’m different than you!! 
If we went back to 1780, we 
couldn’t exist in the same 
world! ’m not white!” The 
absolute shameful objective of 
this training was clear - make 
every aspect of your Blackness 
disappear. How the hell doI do 
that? And more importantly, 
WHY??!!! None of my 
counterparts had to perfect 
Jamaican, southern, urban 
dialect to be considered 
excellent. “Iam BLACK!!! ’m 
dark with big lips and a wide 
nose and thighs. I’m Viola!!” 


This is an edited extract from 
Finding Me by Viola Davis, 
published on 26 April (Coronet, 
£20). To order a copy for £17.40, 
visit guardianbookshop.com. 
Delivery charges may apply 


Below, from left: Davis on stage in Intimate Apparel in 2001; in How to Get Away With Murder in 2019; 


and in her new series, The First Lady - she’ 


s ‘terrified’ of what Michelle Obama will think of her portrayal 
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One minute youre 
performing to 
thousands, then the 
hits dry up and the 
crowds vanish. Pop 
stars from Bob Geldof 
and Suzanne Vega to 
Robbie Williams and 
Lisa Maffia reveal 
the truth about life 
outside the spotlight 


Interviews: Nick Duerden 
Illustration: Mark Long 
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MEET THE PERFECT SHORTS 


With eight different styles - from sportive 
to smart - MR MARVIS has the perfect 
shorts with an ultimate fit and for every 
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including stretch cotton, airy piqué and 
lightweight linen. In over 60 sophisticated 
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N HER CLASSIC MEMOIR, CLOTHES, 
Clothes, Clothes. Music, Music, Music. Boys, Boys, Boys, 
Viv Albertine recounts not only the time she spent as 
apunk during the 1970s in her pioneering band the Slits, 
but also documents her life after the band had ended. 
This is unusual. Most music books don’t venture into 
this territory, tending to stop when the hits stop, thereby 
drawing a veil over what happens next. The unspoken 
suggestion seems to be that, were it to continue, the 
story would descend helplessly into misery memoir. 
“The pain I feel from the Slits ending is worse than 
splitting up with a boyfriend,” Albertine wrote, “This 
feels like the death ofa huge part of myself, two whole 
thirds gone... I’ve got nowhere to go, nothing to do; I’m 
cast back into the world like asycamore seed spinning 
into the wind.” 


Iloved Albertine’s book, andit was this one paragraph 
in particular, Ithink, that propelled me into writing my 
own book on this very subject: the curious afterlife of 
pop stars. I wanted to know what it’s like when that 
awkward next chapter begins, where anonymity 
replaces infamy, and the ordinary reasserts itself over 
the extraordinary. The life Albertine forged for herself 
after punk was complicated, as life tends to be. She 
returned to education, studying film; underwent IVF; 
and endured both illness and divorce. But she never 
fully let the music go, because musicians mostly don’t; 
they can’t. [finished her book convinced she was a hero. 

But then perhaps all pop stars are? They’re fascinat- 
ing individuals, compelling and gifted, not short of 
self-confidence and, yes, occasionally alittle odd, too. 
Artists may not always be the best people to operate the 
heavy machinery of adulthood, but they remain 
tenacious, driven and inspirational. They daredtodream, 
and then went out and made that dream come true. 

But falling back down to earth, in this business, is 
an inescapable certainty. Like sportsmen and women, 
they peak early. A songwriter once told me, citing Bob 
Dylan, that “artists tend to write their best songs 
between the ages of 23 and 27”. Despite his enduring 
success, Dylan has suggested he couldn’t write the songs 
he wrote in his 20s in his later years, at least notin the 
same way or with the same instinct, largely because, 
after that early momentum has fizzled out, things settle 
downinto simply the thing that you do, with all the hum- 
drum ennui associated with that. So what’s it like, I 
wondered, to still be doing this “job” at 35, and 52, and 
beyond? What’sit like to have released your debut album 
toaglobal roar, and your 12th to barely a whisper? Why 
the continued compulsion to create at all, to demand 
yet more adulation? Frankly, what’s the point? 


Andso, armed with a batch of potentially indelicate 
questions - because wholikes to discuss failure? - began 
toreach out to musicians from various genres and eras, 
those who hadn’t died young, but were still here, still 
working, to ask them what it was like in the margins. 

A great many never bothered to respond. Others 
enthusiastically agreed, only to later bail out. The 
guitarist from one of America’s most stylish modern 
rockacts, someone whose skinny jeans no longer fit quite 
as wellas they used to, was initially keen, but cancelled 
at the last minute because, his manager informed me, 
“his head justisn’tin the right place to discuss this right 
now. It’s a difficult subject.” Those who did speak, how- 
ever - 50 in total, from Joan Armatrading to S Club 7; 
Franz Ferdinand to Shirley Collins - were endlessly 
revealing and candid in a way they would never have 
been atthe peak of their fame. Isensed they enjoyed the 
opportunity to talk again, to be heard above the din of 
Ed Sheeran and Adele and Stormzy. All were humble, 
replete with wisdom, resolute. (Many were divorced, 
too; at least one was high.) 

They’re the true Stoics, I realised. We could learna 
lot from them. 


EACH INDIVIDUAL STORY in popular music has a 
common beginning. Because in the beginning, all is 
gravy. In 1987, seemingly overnight, Terence Trent 
D’Arby became the most arresting new pop star of his 
generation. To hear him sing songs such as If You Let 
Me Stay and Sign Your Name was to bear witness to the 
art of aural seduction; the knees buckled. He became 
terribly famous, terribly quickly. He was 25. 

“I wanted adulation and got it,” D’Arby tells me 
almost 35 years later, by now working under the name 
Sananda Maitreya, “but I had to die tosurviveit.” >} 
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If his ascendancy had the stuff of legend about it, 
then so did his demise. Like Prince before him, hebegan 
to feel himself capable of anything, each new song he 
composed a masterpiece. His record company felt 
differently - it wanted hits, not ornate rock operas - but 
D’Arby was not someone easily restrained. And so, in 
pursuit of his muse, he spent the early 90s reportedly 
living the life of a tormented recluse in a Los Angeles 
mansion. When! speak to him - whichtakes six months 
to arrange - he suggests he was grateful to move on 
“from such excess and artifice. I didn’t givea fuck about 
it then, and even less about it now that memory has 
been kind enough to allow me to forget most of it.” 

Prince had died, Michael Jackson, too. D’Arby was 
still here, albeit with aname change - prompted bya 
dream he hadin1995 - to help him better bury the past. 
Today, Maitreya livesin Milan, is happily married with 
young children, and writes, records and produces his 
own music, which he releases on his own label, behav- 
ing as he damn well pleases. In 2017, this meant 
issuing a 53-track album with at least one song dedi- 
cated to a first-hand experience of impotence. “’ma 
fellow who likes to drink and smoke/It used to once 
hang down to the tops of my shoes/Now all I’ve got is 
these limp dick blues.” 

The question of whether anyoneis listening any more 
doesn’t seem to trouble him unduly. When [ask what, 
if anything, he misses from the old days, he replies: “I 
miss the unbridled, bold, naked stupidity of youth’s 
vibrant electric hubris.” 

Duringthesameera, Kevin Rowland found himselfin 
acomparable position. “I’d been too confident, too arro- 
gant,” the Dexys Midnight Runners singer says. “Ithought 
everyone would hear our new music and go: ‘Wow.’” 

The fact that they didn’t, not any more, left him 
bewildered. Dexys were one of the more brilliant bands 
of the 80s, with a slew of hits, several No 1s and an 
eternal classicin Come On Eileen, asong legally required 
tobe played at every wedding disco on mainland Britain 
ever since. But by the end of that decade, Rowland 
wanted to develop his craft, and leave boisterous sing- 
alongs behind. His label, and quite possibly some 
members of his own band, simply wanted more of the 
same. It wasn’t broke, so why fix it? 

But, Rowland tells me, “I just knew that I couldn’t 
write the same songs again, and soI never even tried.” 
Their new music took onan increasingly introspective 


TTHOUGHT: 


THATS IT? IT'S 
OVER? HAD THE 
BEST YEARS OF MY 
LIFE ALREADY 
PASSED? | WAS 30° 


There was no rest of the audience; they’d already 
moved on. Vega herself had done nothing wrong here, 
butrather done things alittle tooright. Theindustry had 
taken note ofher earlier success, reminding them ofthe 
marketable power ofasingerin touch with her emotions, 
and so had invested in a new batch: Sinéad O’Connor, 
Tanita Tikaram, Tracy Chapman. These artistsrendered 
the scene’s godmother abruptly superfluous. 

Vega’s tour, haemorrhaging money, was cut short. 
When she arrived back at JFK, she looked out for the 
car her record label would always send to collect her. 
But there was no car. Not any more. 

“Ttooka taxi,” she says. 

But Vega, like Maitreya and Rowland, didn’t throw 
in the towel simply because others had come along to 


steal her thunder. She simply, and by necessity, pivoted 
towards cult status, which at least came withthe safety 
belt ofaloyal fanbase that still sustains her today. There 
are benefits to staying in your lane. “Would I like 
another hit?” Vega wonders. “I wouldn’t say no, but I’m 
not going to chase it.” 


THE WRITING ON THE WALLis only easy to read in 
hindsight. Atthe time, it’s alla blur. lapproach the wiliest 
of pop provocateurs, Bill Dtummond of the KLF, an act 
that, at the height of their success in 1992, disbanded 
and then deleted their entire back catalogue with the 
sole intent of swiftly disappearing up their own funda- 
ment. When lask him whatan artist should do oncethe 
spotlight swings elsewhere, he writes me a play - or 
rather, two, “in case the first one’s shite”, he helpfully 
explains. The plays reference Prince and 80s hitmaker 
Nik Kershaw, and the way both leaned on the public’s 
endless appetite for nostalgiain order to stretch out their 
careers. Drummond prefers amore flamboyant gesture: 
the very moment any singer fails to crack the Top 40, 
they should offer themselves up for sacrifice. “The failed 
pop singer will be given the choice of a noose hanging 
from a gallows or arazor-sharp guillotine,” he writes. 

This may wellsuit self-sabotaging provocateurs, but 
other artists have less appetite for creative suicide. It is 
true, though, that a future of looking back, of existing 
solely on nostalgia, is a creative cul-de-sac, an eternal 
Groundhog Day where China in Your Hand is No 1 for 
ever. Steps should be taken to avoid sucha fate. 

When Mancunian stalwarts James, for example, split 
in 2001, frontman Tim Booth moved to northern 
California, where he becameashamanand studied the 
practice of “consciousness expansion”. He onlyrejoined 
the group on the condition that they wouldn’t become 
aheritage act, “which for meis the kiss of death”. > 


“ tone, mournful and ruminative; not ideal for radio, in 
= other words. The band were dropped, they split up, and 
& thesinger found solace in drugs. Whatever money he’d 
6 made was soon lost, and before a stint in rehab came 
= the need to sign on: a profound humbling. At the dole 
a office, his fellow unemployed recognised him and broke 
S into a rendition of Come On Eileen, half hoping he’d 
zZ join in. “I could have done without that,” he notes. 

The passing of fad and fashion is rarely the artist’s 
© fault. Ina1997 piece for the New Yorker, the American 
4 essayist Louis Menand suggested that stardom cannot 
= last longer than three years. “It is the intersection of 
z personality with history, a perfect congruence of the 
= way the world happens to be and the way the star is. 
The world, however, moves on.” 

To her credit, Suzanne Vega tried to move withit. It 
was 1990, and by this stage she’d enjoyed huge success 
@ for three years. This was no mean feat, because her 
g unadorned acoustic songs stood in direct contrast to 
= themorebrash preoccupations of popinthe 80s, atime 
when Madonna ruled. “But by 1987,” Vega recalls, 
“every door was open to me, every gig I did sold out.” 

And so, in1990, she announced her most ambitious 
= tour yet. Rather than her usual requirements of an 
3 acoustic guitar and a single spotlight, she now had “a 
z set designer, trucks and buses, acrew, a backing band; 
a catering, a backup singer, awoman to dothe clothing. 
& This was a big deal for me.” 

On the tour’s opening night in New York, the venue 
wasjusta third full. “Ithought: ‘Where’s the rest of the 
“i audience? Maybe they’re still out in the lobby?” 
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After singer Roisin Murphy had navigated the end of 
her pop duo, Moloko, and then attempted to steer an 
idiosyncratic solo career with a determination Orson 
Welles might have admired, she moved to Ibizato focus 
on two things: motherhood and the Mediterranean. 
“Sometimes it’s nice to just relax, you know,” she says. 

Billy Bragg realised he needed to take a pause from 
his career in 1990, once Margaret Thatcher had been 
toppled. Bragg’s antagonism towards the former prime 
minister had been his whole raison d’étre, after all. With 
her gone, what then? “It was time for arethink,” he tells 
me. He got married and had a child, and later eased 
himself back into music, by then sporting a beard and 
plying the kind ofalt-folk that would allow him to both 
age gracefully and bring his fans - who were also ageing 
- along for the ride. Occasionally, he writes comment 
pieces for the Guardian, largely to keep the sparkalive. 
He still pop up on picket lines, too. Why? “Because I’m 
Billy Bragg, that’s what I do.” 


IF ALLBANDS CRAVE HEADLINES in their early days, 
then So Solid Crew achieved all the wrong ones. It 
became increasingly easy to overlook the musical 
achievements of the first UK garage act to breakthrough 
into the mainstream back in the early 2000s because 
what happened off stage became far more compelling. 
Several live shows were blighted by violence, while 
members G-Man and Asher D - the latter to find fame 
later as the Top Boy actor Ashley Walters - were arrested 
for possessing handguns. Once So Solid imploded, its 
sole female member, Lisa Maffia, asingle mother, needed 
to start earning again, as she’d spent everything she’d 
accrued. “Three cars in the driveway, somuch jewellery, 
clothes in abundance! Limousines!” she recalls. She 
launched a short-lived solo career, record label and 


> 
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clothing line, but her “brand” appeared in terminal 
decline. So she started her own booking agency, with 
herselfas the sole employee, calling up clubs across the 
country masquerading as the personalassistant to one 
Lisa Maffia, formerly of So Solid Crew, now an interna- 
tional solo star and occasional fashion designer. Her PA, 
“Celine”, was tasked with asking clubs’ managementif 
they’d be interested in a personal appearance. 

“The bookings came in almost immediately,” Maffia 
beams. “I hustle. Never been afraid to hustle.” Shenow 
runs a beauty salon in Margate. 

Maffia has achieved what many former pop stars 
don’t, and what Albertine for a long time couldn’t: 
replacing one satisfying career with another. The major- 
ity find themselves instead with an embarrassment of 
yawning time on their hands: how to fill it? 

Some I speak to use that time as an opportunity for 
personal growth. David Gray and the Darkness’s Justin 
Hawkins discuss the growing conviction that they might 
have autism and ADHD, respectively, both convinced 
this played a key part in the art they made. “I love 
upheaval, Ilove emotional disasters, and mismanaging 
every relationship I’ve ever had,” Hawkins suggests, 
which sounds less like introspection than a robust 
embracing of who he is, sod the consequences. 

When the Boomtown Rats abruptly reached their 
dead end in 1985, singer Bob Geldof wasn’t happy. He 
felt they still had somuch more to offer, butit was Duran 
Duran’s turn now. Geldof slunk home, drew the 
curtains, “and I thought: ‘That’s it? It’s over? Had the 
best years of my life already passed? I was 30. What a 
brutal business pop music is.” 

It was during a quiet night in - when, by rights, he 
should have been straddling a microphone stand ona 
stage somewhere glamorous and, crucially, far away - 


that he happened on Michael Buerk’s report from a 
famine-ravaged Ethiopia on the news. This gave him 
an unexpected new focus, but here’s the thing: even 
after feeding the world, and, later, ahugely successful 
career in business (launching the TV production 
company Planet 24; investing in tech), all Geldof wanted 
to do was to go back to music. In 2020, the Boomtown 
Rats, average age then 66, released anew album. 

“In my passport, my profession is listed as musician,” 
says Geldof, “not saint.” 

The Boomtown Rats reformed because bands do. 
It’s practically mandatory. When Tanya Donelly, of 90s 
US indie darlings Belly, quit after winning a Grammy 
(and promptly suffering burnout), she craved normal 
work and became a doula. When 10,000 Maniacs’ 
Natalie Merchant grew tired of being a marketable 
commodity, she quit for the quieter life of asolo artist, 
and was then duly horrified when her debut album, 
1995’s Tigerlily, sold 5m copies, because “then came 
the treadmill again”. The next time she tried to 
retire, she did so more forcefully, and now teaches arts 
and crafts to underprivileged children in New York 
state. “I look at people like Bob Dylan and Paul 
McCartney,” she says, referring to the way both legends 
continue to tour, “and I think to myself: ‘IfI were you, 
I’d just go home and enjoy my garden.’ It’s a question 
of temperament, clearly.” 

And yet, just as Donelly would ultimately return to 
her old band, Merchantis also entertaining the idea of 
new music. “Maybe,” she says. “My daughter is off at 
college now, soI do have more time to myself... ” 

But why? Why do they all come back? Perhaps 
because nothing else compares. It must be nice to be 
quite so loudly loved. 

Even those who were scarred by their experiences 
still curiously hanker after it. Child reggae stars Musical 
Youth were aray of early-80s sunshine when their single 
Pass the Dutchie sold 5m copies around the world. Once 
their fame elapsed, and it did so with breathtaking 
speed, one member, Patrick Waite, developed drug 
problems, turned to crime, and died of heart failure 
at 24. Another, Kelvin Grant, became a recluse; singer 
Dennis Seaton a born-again Christian. “It saved me,” 
he tells me. Now in his mid-50s and a father of four, 
Seaton is the chairman of the Ladder Association 
training committee, alerting builders to the dangers 
of working at altitude without sufficient protection. 
“Which is funny, I know,” he shrugs, as if the idea ofa 
former pop star now doing an ordinary job boggles the 
mind. At weekends he still tours nightclubs to sing his 
famous song to crowds of people who want nothing 
else from him and are simply grateful to bein his orbit. 
“To have touched so many people, let me tell you, is 
humbling,” he says. 

Robbie Williams sums it up well. “I felt very driven 
in the early days, in competition with the world and 
with myself.” He remains a big draw, of course, but 30 
years in, he’s no longer guaranteed hits and is now more 
likely to be playlisted on Smooth Radio than BBC Radio 
1. But that sense of competitiveness never fully recedes. 
He tells me the new songs he is writing are sounding 
like David Bowie and Lou Reed, experimental and avant 
garde, “But do I unashamedly want to still be one of 
the biggest artists in the world? Yeah, I do.” 

And so he, and so many like him, linger in those 
margins, watchful for other opportunities, biding their 
time. They judge TV singing competitions and appear 
on reality shows, and wait for the world to turn slowly 
onits axis to bring them back into fashion. Eventually, 
everything comes back into fashion. 

The midlife pop star’s best virtue, then, is patience, 
and the conviction that the best might be yet to come. 
“T’ve had an interesting first half of my life,” Williams 
notes. “I'd like an interesting second half, too.” @ 


Nick Duerden’s Exit Stage Left is published by Headline 


on 28 April, at £20. To order a copy for £17.40, go to 
guardianbookshop.com. Delivery charges may apply 
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N THE SHARP AND SMART new Channel 4 comedy- 
drama Chivalry, written by Steve Coogan and Sarah 
Solemani, the acclaimed feminist director Bobby 
(Solemani), who has to work with Cameron, a classic 
chauvinist studio boss (Coogan, in a classic Coogan 
role), explains why her progress in the film industry 
has been so slow compared with her contemporaries: 
“T’ve been hacking through this jungle that the most 
average man can stroll into,” she says with feeling. 

“Steve came up with that line, actually,” Solemani, 
39, tells me over a breakfast of brisket and scrambled 
eggs ina deli around the corner from her home in Los 
Angeles. I’d assumed she’d written it, because she 
herselfhas been hacking through the jungle of British 
TV and film for two decades, to the point where she 
considered writing her memoir just to title it “Nearly”. 
“Because it was always TV commissioners telling me, 
‘Right, this is so nearly what we want, but...’” she says. 
Over the years, she has been pitched by magazines and 
the TV industry as “the new Lena Dunham”, “the new 
Amy Schumer”, “the new [insert any big-name female 
comedian]”, only to then be told by British TV bosses 
that she was nearly what they wanted, but not quite. 

Not that she was unsuccessful: she starred 
in sitcoms including Him & Her with Russell Tovey 
(2010-13), Bad Education with Jack Whitehall (2012-14) 
and The Wrong Mans with James Corden (2013-14); 
she had a flashy film role as Bridget’s best friend in 
Bridget Jones’s Baby (2016), and she adapted Jo Bloom’s 
novel Ridley Road, about British fascism in the 1960s, 
which was screened on BBC One last autumn. But 
around and in between these gigs, there was, she says, 
“a lot” of rejection. 

“A toxic culture still exists in the industry; one in 
which the artistic potential of half the human race is 
constantly undermined,” she wrote in the Guardian 
in 2017 in the wake of #MeToo. Once, she and the writer 
and actor Olivia Poulet (The Thick of It) wrote a script, 
but a TV commissioner told them: “I know I asked for 
something a bit female, but this seems a bit too female.” 
“lve got that note somewhere,” Solemani says in the 
tone of one who has kept all of her receipts. I say that 
it’s interesting that all of the sitcoms she starred in 
were created by men. Her eyes widen, and she makes 
an emphatic “believe me, I noticed” nod. 


Solemani grew up in London and moved to Los 
Angeles six years ago. She has a nice mix of British 
candour and Californian earnest optimism that slips 
occasionally into light LA woo-woo-ness (we take a 
brief detour into the importance of “celebrating oneself, 
like, ‘I did a good show’, ‘I did a good bedtime with the 
kids ...’”). She is a longtime campaigner for the 
decriminalisation of sex work, and in 2016, when she 
turned up for the premiere of Bridget Jones’s Baby, she 
carried a placard demanding creches on film sets. 
Coogan is no slouch when it comes to campaigning 
either, having taken on the British tabloids in the 
phone-hacking scandal. But his reputation as what 
people used to call a roué precedes him on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and he was once cited by Courtney Love, 
of all people, “one of my life’s great shames”, along 
with crack cocaine. In Chivalry, he and Solemani have 
the same enjoyable odd-couple dynamic as Coogan’s 
collaborations with Rob Brydon on The Trip. 

That Coogan wrote that particular line about how 
much harder it is for women in the entertainment 
business suggests Chivalry was as successful behind 
the scenes as itis on screen at “engaging ina dialectic”, 
as Solemani puts it. “Now in the culture, people don’t 
talk to each other. We announce our standpoint, we 
shout at opposing views and we affirm each other’s 
politics. We don’t have the kind of gritty debate that 
makes you question your viewpoint, and that’s what 
Steve and I both wanted in the show,” she says. Solemani 
spent years getting rejected, whereas Coogan, she says, 
“has been famous and rich for most of his adult life - he 
even had a statue in Norfolk”. Did 
working so closely with her make him >> 
question some of his experiences? 


From an encounter with a dodgy director to being told her ideas are 
‘too female’, Sarah Solemani has battled sexism in the world of TV 
for 20 years. But things are changing, she tells Hadley Freeman 
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“T think that’s for him to say,” she says carefully. 
“But that journey is definitely in the show.” 

Chivalry opens with Bobby reluctantly taking over 
a film project after the previous director - a sexist of 
the old school - dies, and she tries to remake it as alittle 
more female-friendly. The show has been described as 
a #MeToo satire, but that’s a description that makes 
Solemani wince. Because it doesn’t explain what the 
show is satirising? “Yes, exactly,” she says. “And that 
was one of our challenges. We were constantly walking 
this tightrope between wanting to give something to 
everyone in the audience - from the most woke feminist 
to some old dinosaur - but without minimising what 
the movement was, which wasa declaration of systemic 
abuse of women.” 

Far be it from me to punch up a comedy writer’s 
words, but this description does not make Chivalry 
sound like a barrel of laughs. In fact, it is very funny, 
and more nuanced than I was expecting. The show 
satirises the extremes on both sides, from Cameron 
describing his twentysomething assistant as “the love 
of his life” but admitting he doesn’t know her birthday, 
to the actor who gets intense counselling from the set’s 
intimacy supervisor (Aisling Bea) to cope with a sex 
scene, while the initially supportive Bobby rolls her eyes 
impatiently. Eventually, she pushes the intimacy 
supervisor aside so she can just finish the damn scene. 
“Don’t feel like you’ve betrayed the movement,” 
Cameron says consolingly, much to Bobby’s irritation. 
What makes this scene even more interesting is that 
Solemani has written in the past that she felt deeply 
exploited when acting in sex scenes. Chivalry shows 
the occasional tension between not treating actors like 
pieces of meat, but also needing them to do their job. 

“There’s a lot of hypocrisy running through the 
show, and we wanted the characters to navigate that,” 
Solemanisays. The show is far more nuanced than most 
discussions of #MeToo, let alone most sitcoms that look 
at battles between the sexes. 

Coogan and Solemani have been engaging in a 
dialectic about the #MeToo movement since 2019, when 
they were on the set of the Michael Winterbottom film 
Greed, in which Coogan plays a Philip Green-like tyrant 
and Solemani plays one of his minions. Coogan was 
aware of her feminism and so, she says, “he would 
totally wind me up” about the #MeToo movement. 

In what way? She hesitates to answer, cautious again. 

Would he say, “So am I still allowed to say this? 
Or do this?” 

“Yeah, yeah, all of that,” she says. 

Was Solemani the only one on set willing to spar 
with Coogan, given that he was the star of the film and 
the power dynamics that comes with? 

She pauses and then answers carefully: “I think on 
every set there’s a hierarchy, and maybe people who 
have been number one on a call sheet for a lot of their 
lives, maybe they forget that hierarchy exists. But he’s 
actually very good with actors, soit wasn’t like no one 
could talk to him. So no, I wouldn’t say I had bravery 
to stand up to him that no one else did,” she says. 

Iask how they made the move from debating #MeToo 
over lunch to thinking, “Hey, this could be a really 
funny sitcom!” 

“Well, it was just this huge cultural shift, and the 
intensity of that needed comedy. We came from 
different perspectives, and a lot of our dialogue was 
like: ‘It’s gone too far, it’s not organised.’ ‘But a 
movement never is strategised. It’s going to be messy. 
That’s what a movement is, and it’s necessary.’ And 
from that dialectic, we both knew we needed to laugh 
about it, and off we went,” she says. 


SOLEMANIHAS BEEN WRITING about sexismin 
the entertainment business for a long time, and has 
been experiencing it for even longer. When she was 19, 


she went to a fiftysomething director’s 
house for what she thought was a 
work dinner. He asked how she felt about 
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on-screen nudity, and then suggested she strip for him 
to prove it. She lied and said she had her period. She 
didn’t get the job. “It was a decade before I realised 
whatan abuse of power this had been, and howI’d nor- 
malised it,” she later wrote. After graduating from 
Cambridge, where she was “the one woman” in the 
Footlights, she struggled to get ajob, whereas the boys 
she knew - including Simon Bird and Joe Thomas of 
The Inbetweeners - seemed to soar off effortlessly. She 
ended up getting ajobinacall centre. But since #MeToo, 
she says, things have changed. 

“It’s night and day, it really is. I was in a writers’ 
room and a studio representative came in to explain 
that if you invite a colleague to lunch, or even dinner, 
that is a working engagement, nothing more. And I 
thought, ‘Finally, that behaviour is over.’ I was crying! 
Some people feel policed, but for women, it feels safe. 
Plus, thereisagreater curiosity [from TV commissioners] 
about the female experience. Before I used to think, ‘I 
don’t want to frighten them off with female stuff’, but 
now [have more shows in my head than I can write.” 

Solemani’s life looks pretty great now, afar cry from 
callcentres and creepy directors. In 2016, she was hired 
to write for the HBO show Barry, and so she and her 
family moved to California. With that credit under her 
belt, her agent sold several of her old scripts, which 
had previously been rejected or stuck in development, 
including Ridley Road. She is visibly bubbling with 
excitement about all the projects she currently has on 
the go, none of which she can talk about yet, but one 
will be a feature film, which she will direct. 

With the proceeds from her newly sold, once- 
rejected scripts, she bought a house in one of the 
prettiest neighbourhoods in LA, around the corner from 
where we are meeting. Her husband, who works in 
sustainable investment, and young daughter and son 
are waiting for her, eager for their Saturday morning 
trip to the beach. “So I don’t want to spend too much 
of this interview complaining, because I’m now making 
everything,” she says with a delighted laugh. I ask if 
things changed for her because she moved to the US 
where more projects get made, and she says no, it’s 
because the times have moved on. Things, she says, 
have really, really changed. 

But does she think she could have madea show about 
a feminist director and the #MeToo movement if 
Coogan hadn’t been her co-writer? 

“Oh God, Hadley,” she says, momentarily taken 
aback by the question. But she quickly finds her footing 
again. “No, I don’t think I could have because what I 
wanted was the dialectic...” 


SOLEMANIIS THE OLDER DAUGHTER ofa father who 
was raised Orthodox Jewish and a mother who was raised 
Christian but became an atheist. “I think because they’d 
grown up with these quite oppressive family structures, 
they were like this island of resistance together. 
I remember a really embarrassing time we were ona 
train in Paris and a guard told them they had to move 
because aschool trip needed their seats, and they staged 
a protest: ‘No, we will stay! We refuse!’ And all these 
French people were telling them to move. They really 
prided themselves on these small acts of resistance.” 


AGE 19, ONE DIRECTOR 
ASKED HER TO STRIP. 
TT WAS A DECADE 
BEFORE | REALISED 
WHAT AN ABUSE OF 
POWER THIS WAS’ 


Her parents instilled a steel rod of self-beliefin her. 
When she was working at the call centre and told her 
father she was considering giving up on her dreams of 
writing, he told her: “You mustn’t, because you have 
talent.” The last thing her mother said to her before 
she died was: “I don’t know what you’re going to do, 
but it’s going to be incredible.” 

Solemani went to one of the top grammar schools in 
the country, and that also helped to build her ambitions, 
although she has recently been wondering whether that 
was a short-term help but long-term hindrance. 

“The school’s attitude was: ‘You can do anything)’ 
But that can also sound like: ‘You’d better do 
something!’ It’s a fine line, and as I’ve got older I’ve 
wondered whether what serves you to achieving A* 
GCSEs might not work when you later have to learn 
how to establish boundaries and decide how much of 
yourself you’re willing to give,” she says. Her mother 
was diagnosed with cancer when was 42. Solemani 
was 12 and her sister was eight. She died four years 
later. “She was sucha brilliant mother, too. SoI missed 
out on that, and Ialso missed out on having a mother 
to blame.” The week after her mother died, she was 
accepted into the National Youth Theatre. Soon, she 
was playing Elaine in a West End production of The 
Graduate. “It was such a dark time and my dad was in 
such agony. I wanted to move into the light, and this 
was the light,” she says. 

How does she think that awareness of death from such 
a young age affected her in the long term? “It’s a big 
question, and I’m reflecting on it alot now. I think that’s 
a classic thing of experiencing mortality. Life is now, 
it will end. What are you going to do with your time?” 
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Despite her father rejecting his Orthodox upbringing, 
Solemani says she always “felt Jewish”, even though her 
family in Israel don’t regard her as such. (Traditionally, 
Judaism is passed down through the mother.) One of the 
nice things about moving to the US, she says, is 
“patrilineal Judaism is recognised. ’mjust as Jewishas 
Barack Obama is black.” Solemani’s husband is Jewish, 
and the two of them spent four years studying Hebrew, 
reaffirming their identity. lask how much that played a 
part in her writing of Ridley Road. “Loads. I couldn’t 
have written that show had I not done that intense 
learning about my faith and had the dual perspective of 
being an inside outsider, coming froma family that didn’t 
grow up with Jewish culture,” she says. 

Like Chivalry, Ridley Road seta fictional story within 
real social shifts. In it, Vivien (Agnes O’Casey) moves 
to London’s East End in the early 60s and, with the 
encouragement of her uncle Soly (Eddie Marsan), she 
starts a relationship with the (nonfictional) neo-Nazi 
leader Colin Jordan (Rory Kinnear), in order to spy on 
him. The reviews were largely positive, but there was 
some criticism, saying the depictions of British fascism 
were overblown. 

“The response to that show really woke me up to 
antisemitism in Britain, because people would say, ‘It 
really wasn’t that bad back then.’ Well, it was bad for the 
Jews who saw Nazis walking in front of their homes. One 
review which really upset me said Eddie Marsan ‘shouts’ 
a particular speech. He didn’t shout, he whispered. But 
there’s something about the Jewish testimony of pain 
that makes some people assume it’s exaggerated, or 
they’re being lectured. It was very revealing,” she says. 


THE MOREI TALK TO SOLEMANTL, the moreI can’t 
figure something out. She’s so smart, so aware of the 
rights and wrongs of the world. And sure, things are 
great now, but why did she keep slugging it out in the 
entertainment business, dealing with prejudiced rejec- 
tions and lecherous older men for two decades before 
things finally went her way? Why not just quit and focus 
onactivism? She laughs and says she knows whatI mean 
but she just really, really likes writing. 

Task her how she finds living in California. “It’s good, 
but there have been times when it’s like, ‘Oh my God,’” 
she says. “During Covid, the schools were closed fora 
year, and then it was peak Trump incompetence. Then 
there was this weird plague of mosquitoes and everyone 
was like, ‘This hasn’t happened for a hundred years.’ 
Then the fires came and you couldn’t breathe outside, 
but you also couldn’t meet anyone inside. Then the 
house started shaking: there was an earthquake. Then 
I really was like, ‘Why am I here?’” she says, still 
sounding a little shaky at the memory. 

She turns around and looks out the window of the 
diner at the sunny day. The sky is clear blue and the 
palm trees are barely rustling in the warm breeze. “But, 
you know, every place has its challenges, and this one 
really is a place of extremes. And now,” she says with 
the smile of one who has come through the fire of the 
pre-#MeToo entertainment world and the fires of 
southern California, “things are good” @ 


Chivalry is on Channel 4 at 1opm on Thursday. 


From top: Solemani and 
Russell Tovey in Him & 
Her; with Renée Zellweger 
in Bridget Jones's Baby; 
and alongside Steve 
Coogan in Chivalry 
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HERE S$ LOOKING AT YOU, KID 


Even the cutest piglet turns into a hoary (and hairy) pig in the end. But, as Gerrard Gethings’ 
portraits of animals in young and old age show, there's grace at every stage 


Interview: Cal Flyn 
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babies or animals, but the ANIM ALS DON T 
photographer Gerrard 

Gethings chose to combine UNDERSTAND 


the two for his latest 
project, aseries of portraits L ANGU AGE BUT 
of young animals alongside 9 
their adult counterparts. THEY DO GET 

Baby Animal Match was 
conceived as a memory BODY L ANGU AGE 
card game, in which players 

are asked to pair duckling 

with duck, owlet with owl, hoglet with AND THE WAY You 
hedgehog, piglet and pig - and so on, y 
through 44 combinations. These fluffy, ARE WITH THEM 


tousled, bug-eyed babies are, inevitably, 
adorable. But not always in obvious 
ways. “There is a universal cuteness,” 
Gethings says. “But that wasn’t exactly 
what I was looking for. The baby racing 
pigeon, for example - that goes 
through an incredible transformation 
from an awful yellow hairy squab toa 
beautiful iridescent bird that can fly100 
miles an hour.” 

Gethings, who is based in London, 
grew up in Lancashire, and worked for 
the photographer Terry O’Neill for 
adecade before striking out on hisown 
as one of Britain’s finest animal portrait 
photographers. Previous projects have 
included human subjects - such as 
2018’s Do You Look Like Your Dog?, 
in which an Afghan hound needs to 
be matched to his 


windswept, long-haired 
owner - butincreasingly 
Gethings finds himself 
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Climate change won't wait. 


Meet Sihle. She’s a climate pioneer and farmer living on the 
frontline of climate change in Zimbabwe. Erratic rainfall destroyed 
Sihle’s crops, leaving her without an income to support her family. 


But by working with Practical Action, an innovative international “T learned new 

development organisation, Sihle is adapting. . . 
farming skills and 

Sihle is thriving, but every day more families like hers are having how to use solar- 


their lives devastated by drought or floods, seeing their crops fail, 


their income wiped out and their environment destroyed. We're at powered irrigation. 
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gravitating towards animal-only work. 
“With animals, I feel in control, more 
fully present. They don’t understand 
language, but they understand body 
language and the way you are with 
them. With people there’s more going 
on, asubtext.” 

It took a little while to zoom in on 
exactly what makes baby animals so 
engaging, he tells me. “They’ve got to 
be really young, but not foo young. Too 
young, and they can’t support 
themselves. They’rejusta blob. There’s 
asweet spot after a few days when they 
can stand up, open their eyes, show that 
first bit of life. It’s really fascinating.” 

Gethings captures his babies at the 
sweetest spots of all: a creamy lamb 
standing four-square, its spindly legs 
braced shakily against the ground; 
a donkey foal whose ears are entirely 
out of proportion toits dainty velveteen 
muzzle; a duckling dressed in primrose 
yellow fuzz, caught mid-quack. 

The quality of “universal cuteness” 
that Gethings alludes to is something 
that has been carefully studied. In the 
1940s, the Austrian zoologist Konrad 
Lorenz - who became world famous for 
demonstrating that baby goslings would 
bond to and follow the first moving 
thing they saw, whether that be mother 
goose or Lorenz himself - outlined what 
he called the “Kindchenschema” (baby 
schema): anumber of features common 
among babies of different species that 
elicit a positive response from humans. 
These included a large cranium and 


eyes; small nose and mouth; plump 
body and chubby, squeezable cheeks. 

It’s an appealing aesthetic. For 
species whose young are born needy 
and reliant on their parents, attracting 
kind and caring attention might make 
all the difference for survival. More 
recent research supports Lorenz’s belief 
that the appeal transfers across the 
species divide - that the same 
psychological mechanism is involved 
in spotting and appreciating the 
cuteness of babies, puppies and kittens 
alike. It’s an evolutionary explanation 
for why we find small, wet-eyed pups 
so appealing, and may be what drives 
us (and other animals) to care for the 
orphaned young of other species. 

Still, notall of Gethings’ baby animals 
fallinto the straightforwardly adorable 
category: in one pairing, aswivel-eyed 
adult chameleon clings to abare branch, 
tailtightly coiled andits backcrenellated 
with a fine, teeth-like crest; its baby 
hatchling - though smaller and more 
delicate - also has an eerie, alien aspect. 
As does the bristling caterpillar, its 
etched-bronze body carefully 
illuminated against ablack background, 
intricate as amuseum piece. Even the 
downy white owl chick retains an air of 
menace, opening its beak to screechin 
complaint, eyes pressed shut with the 
effort ofit, outsized talons outstretched. 

That was one of his 
favourite shoots, Gethings 
says. “You don’t get to 
handle owls every day. 
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And barn owls in particular are so 
beautiful that to get the opportunity 
to photograph them was dreamy.” The 
proximity to the animals was one of his 
main motivations forthe project, he says. 
“Getting to hold a baby hedgehog is 
reason enough to be there. The animals 
are, inevitably, cute. ButI didn’t wantto 
rely on that - the portraits had to stand 
up in their own right.” 

Unexpectedly, it was the donkeys 
that caused mostissues. “They’ve been 
portrayed as docile and cute, but in 
reality they were quite wild.” While 
shooting ajenny and her foal, Gethings 
spotted a male donkey watching nearby 
and suggested they let him in. Big 
mistake. “Hecame chargingin, making 
a horrific sound and jumped on the 
female donkey. He really wanted to 
make some more baby donkeys. We 
were in a confined space and couldn’t 
get him out, it was terrifying! Amorous 
donkeys - there’s no stopping them.” 

Gethings’ portraits act asaclear visual 
shorthand for how we all grow and 
change - whether man or mouse, horse 
or hedgehog. Those liquid, puppy-dog 
eyes are soon outgrown, the teacup 
piglet onits tiny trotters willmorphinto 
awhiskered, squinting sow. Suchis life; 
age comes for us all. Ijust wish that, like 
the squab, my own trajectory was to grow 
only more beautiful with the years @ 


Baby Animal Match: A Memory Game 
by Gerrard Gethings is published by 
Laurence King on 26 April. 
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Lydia Leonard has made 

a career out of playing 
powerful women. But 
stepping into Camille 
Cottin’'s shoes for the UK 
version of Call My Agent! is 
her most daunting role yet 


Words: Rachel Aroesti 
Portraits: Linda Nylind 


YDIA LEONARD MAY NOT BE 
a household name, but she has 
played plenty of them. From her 
Tony-nominated turn as Anne 
Boleyn in the West End and 
Broadway productions of Wolf 
Halltoastint as Jackie Onassis on 
stage and Virginia Woolf on TV 
- not to mention her forthcoming 
appearanceas Cherie Blair in The Crown - the 40-year- 
old takes transforming into incredibly famous 
and impressive women entirely in her stride. But 
none of them have proved anywhere near as daunting 
as her latest role. 

“It was probably the most nervous I’ve been,” says 
Leonard, leaning anxiously over a picnic table outside 
an east London coffee shop. “Well, terrified.” She 
corrects herself again. “I mean, thrilled.” 

Whether Leonard is in fact nervous, terrified or 
thrilled - or any combination of the three - it would be 
completely understandable. She is about to play the 
lead in the British remake of Call My Agent!, the French 
comedy series that rocketed to worldwide smash-hit 
status during the pandemic. The show’s breakout star, 
Camille Cottin - who plays the cool, acid-tongued talent 
agent Andréa - graduated from domestic success to 
global recognition over the course of the show’s four 
series. Inthe UK version, renamed Ten Percent, Leonard 
is playing the Andréa character, Rebecca. She also 
happens to be one of the French actor’s many devotees 
- and it is her legacy Leonard is most worried about 
living up to. “I was really quite in love with Camille 
Cottin,” she explains. 

As besotted as she was with her Parisian counterpart, 
Leonard knew she must scour all trace of Cottin from 


“You always think you'll 
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her mind, immediately tearing herself away from the 
original show, “because it’s not helpfulifyou’re going 
to be approaching something for yourself”. That was 
especially important considering the two characters 
are very much cut from the same cloth: Rebecca and 
Andréa are both incredibly self-possessed, high- 
powered women with chaotic love lives and a knack 
forintimidating junior staff- and quite often the viewer, 
too. (Very much not cut fromthe same clothis Leonard, 
whois palpably nervous and prone to second-guessing 
herself: constantly revising answers to even the most 
innocuous of questions.) 

Toreally make her markas Rebecca, Leonard looked 
toher own life forinspiration. Instead of her experiences 
with agents, she thought back to a collection of 
“hardcore Soho media women” she befriended through 
her cousin in the early 00s. “I’d ride on their coattails 
when I was 24 and they were in their 30s. It was all 
expenses and boozy lunches.” She even briefly worked 
for one of them at the time, answering the phone ata 
media company, and has channelled the swagger she 
witnessed into her portrayal of Rebecca. 

In fact, translating a show that felt quintessentially 
French (chic, witty but also frequently melodramatic 
and farcical) into something recognisably British was 
the mission of the entire Ten Percent team. Wisely, they 
enlisted John Morton - the writer behind sitcoms 
Twenty Twelve and W1A, known for their distinctively 
stilted and jargon-heavy dialogue - to convert the 
stylish original into a workplace comedy brimming with 
deadpan cringe. “We’re not as cool as the French, so 
it’s a bit more bumbling,” is how Leonard sums it up. 

The UK has been able to compete on the star power 
front, however. The French version’s sumptuous cameo 
list - Juliette Binoche, Monica Bellucci, Isabelle Huppert 


- has been swapped for a swathe of big British names, 
including Emma Corrin, Helena Bonham Carter and 
Dominic West. The core cast is similarly impressive, 
featuring Jim Broadbent, Jack Davenport and Maggie 
Steed as three of the other agents. 

Yet the initial draw ofthe showremainsthesamein 
both versions: there is something irresistibly meta 
about seeing actors play agents desperately wrangling, 
protecting, counselling and often manipulating other 
actors. And while it makes an agent’s life seem 
inordinately stressful, it’s the actors you tend to feel 
most sorry for. The first two episodes of the British 
version depict acting as head-spinningly precarious 
and chockful of rejection: one storyline involves old 
friends Bonham Carter and Olivia Williams both 
believing they’ve been cast in the same role: a 
potentially ego-devastating problem for which the 
agents must finda miraculous solution. 

Leonard can certainly relate; she says she never truly 
believes she actually has a part until she is safely on 
set. “And even then, you think you’re probably going 
to get fired for at least the first week - until you’ve got 
significant stuff in the can that you knowit would cost 
them too much to reshoot without you.” 

Less relatable, thinks Leonard, is the plot of the 
show’s first episode, in which Kelly Macdonald loses 
arole in a Hollywood blockbuster for looking too old. 
The storyline is almost a scene-by-scene remake of 
the French version’s opening episode (the story arcs 
do diverge later in the series), in which film star Cécile 
de France is almost persuaded by an agent to get 
cosmetic surgery in order to secure a part ina Quentin 
Tarantino movie. Leonard says nothing remotely 
similar has ever happened to her. “No, noone’stoldme 
personally to get tweaks,” she responds quickly. 

Cosmetic surgery is something of a sensitive 
subject for Leonard - but not forthe reasons you might 
expect. In 2017, she gave an interview to a newspaper 
in which she spoke about being replaced by Rebecca 
Hall in the film version of Frost/Nixon. (She played 
Frost’s partner Caroline Cushing in the original 
theatre production, and while her co-stars Michael 
Sheen and Frank Langella were cast in the Hollywood 
adaptation, she was not.) Inthe piece, Leonard saysshe 
asked to audition for the film role, but her agent wasn’t 
optimistic about her chances, saying: “No, darling. It’s 
about bone structure. Now, I’m not going to be the one 
to tell you to get plastic surgery ...” The article quotes 
Leonard’s response as: “I thought: well it sounds like 
you're telling me to get plastic surgery!” 

That, says Leonard, was “bullshit”. Or, more 
precisely, ajoke that didn’t carry in the printed retelling; 
her agent was not being remotely serious in her 


suggestion that her client go under the knife. Leonard 
was “quite upset” about the interview (not surprising, 
considering she is still with that same agency, and has 
been since dramaschool). Thisis partly why she seems 
so anxious and un-Rebecca-like today: she says she’s 
been apprehensive about speaking to journalists ever 
since that incident. (Prior to our meeting she went for 
aswim in an attempt to calm herself down.) 

Still, is it so outrageous to believe an agent might 
suggest surgery to their client? It happens in Ten 
Percent, after all. Leonard thinks that is probably athing 
of the past. “Let’s remember Call My Agent! was written 
pre the last few years,” she says. “You do hear of people 
being told to lose weight and whatnot, but hopefully 
[nowadays] that’s pretty off-key for anyone to suggest.” 
(A couple of weeks later, Leonard requests a telephone 
callin order to clarify her thoughts on the matter. She 
has since spoken to her agent about the cosmetic 
surgery joke, who told her that despite the suggestion 
not being serious in her case, they “absolutely were 
encouraged to say things like that to people - so it’s 
relevant and not like it didn’t happen.”) 

Whatever the industry’s precise pressures on 
women, it is hard to get away from the fact that acting 
is a profession that may as well be engineered to make 
people feel as self-conscious as possible. “Part of the 
jobis having tostare at yourselfin a mirror for two hours 
every morning while somebody does your makeup, or 
watch yourself on a big screen - that’s definitely not 
good,” agrees Leonard. Her new tactic is to view her 
performances through her phone, the small, low- 
quality picture making it harder to analyse the finer 
details. “There’s enough distance: I can grasp that 
they’ve told the story well and not fall into that thing 
of scrutinising yourself too closely.” 

Leonard is no stranger to scrutinising herself; she 
has been doing it her entire life. In fact, it’s part of 
the reason she wanted to become an actor in the first 
place. The initial seed was sown, she thinks, by her 
alliterative name. “Friends’ parents would be like: 
‘Lydia Leonard! That sounds like an actor!’” Then 
there was her obsession with Winona Ryder (“Ihada 
lot of pictures of her on my wall”). Most crucial, 
however, was the layout of her childhood bedroom at 
her family’s Hampshire home. “This isa bit psychotic, 
but I had a really big mirror in the corner of my room 
and used to have quite a lot of conversations with 
myselfin that - doing faces and voices. Very narcissistic 
and nuts.” The sort of setup that could easily foster 
an actorly awareness of how you are coming across. 

After an initial rejection - she spent 
the intervening year backpacking and >> 
working in Selfridges - Leonard got 


) get fired - at least until you've got significant stuff in the can’ 
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a place at Bristol Old Vic theatre school, which has a 
reputation as a hyperselective hothouse for serious 
acting talent (past alumni include Daniel Day-Lewis, 
Olivia Colman, Jeremy Irons and Naomie Harris). It 
sounds like the opportunity ofa lifetime, but Leonard 
is very reluctant to sing the praises of drama school. 
“Twouldn’t necessarily advocate it.I don’t think people 
need tobe trained, and alot of the best actors one works 
with haven’t been to dramaschoolatall, sol don’t want 
to glorifyit.” Acting, she thinks, is something “you can’t 
really teach - either you’ve got it or you don’t”. 

However little it taught her, drama school did help 
Leonard get her foot in the door of the industry. After 
graduating, she slid immediately into a steady stream 
of theatre and TV jobs. But it wasn’t until her 30s that 
things got substantially “busier”. After the success of 
Wolf Hall, meatier television roles followed: Virginia 
Woolfinthe BBC drama Life in Squares, for astart, but 
alsoa leading part in Victorian medical comedy Quacks 
and arecurring role in Gentleman Jack as another real 
historical figure, Mariana Lawton, the ex-lover of 
Suranne Jones’s titular protagonist and a major player 
in the show’s currently airing second series. 

Leonard thinks she was always destined for success 
(marginally) later in life. She never felt she fitted into 
the role of the “ingenue, even when! was 21- you grow 
into your casting”. She is also aware that a changing 
industry means womenareno longer past their sell-by 
date by the time they reach their fourth decade. “When 
I first started out I was definitely conscious of people 
saying you’ve got to have hada break by the time you’re 
25 or you could forget about the roles in your 30s and 
40s. That’s completely turned onits head nowanda lot 
of the best roles on television are women in their 50s.” 

That is partly because 20 years ago the idea of 
“making it” wasn’t just about being recognised for 
your skills: success was inextricably linked to being 
seen as a sex object. “When I was young you hadn’t 
made it unless you were in your underwear on the 
front of FHM. That was never my dream but Iwasa 
teenager in the 90s, so a bit of you still [internalises] 
these weird things about what success asa womanis.” 
It was a situation that continued well into the 2000s, 
too: Suranne Jones has spoken about how she was 
pressured into posing for lads’ mags when she started 
working on Coronation Street. 

Now, Leonardis very much cleaving to modernideas 
of actorly success. And for British thesps that tends to 
involve a role in the fascinating and impeccably 
constructed Netflix epic The Crown. Last year, Leonard 
was cast as Cherie Blair - alongside Bertie Carvel as 
Tony - in the show’s fifth and sixth seasons. (There is 
also a substantial crossover between the cast of The 
Crown and Ten Percent, with Bonham Carter, Corrin, 
Williams and West all involved in both shows.) 

Leonard had long harboured an ambition to be in 
The Crown. “It’s funny because over the years from the 
sidelines as a vaguely posh, white actress, you think: 
who could I be in The Crown? So-and-so? No, I’m too 
old. So-and-so? No, I’m too young. Itnever occurred to 
me that I could be Cherie Blair, so when I got that call 
I was quite surprised.” Once hair and makeup had 
finished with her, though, she was converted. “You’re 
like: oh my God, I look exactly like her!” You can 
certainly see why The Crown casting team are regarded 
as the best in the business: stylishly dressed with 
long glossy hair, at first glance Leonard doesn’t seem 
very Cherie-like at all; but once you start looking for 
similarities, the facial resemblance begins to verge on 
the uncanny. 

When it comes to playing famous women, Leonard 
quickly realised there is no one-size-fits-all approach. 
She listened to tapes of Virginia Woolf, but decided 
against mimicking her voice. “The way they spoke then 
would be completely distracting for a modern drama 
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(Above) With Ben 
Miles in the RSC's 
Wolf Hall; (right) in 
Gentleman Jack; and 
(below) Life in Squares 


Casting call Maggie Steed and 
(Above) Leonard Jack Davenport in 
stars as Rebecca, Ten Percent, the 
with Prasanna UK remake of 
Puwanarajah, Call My Agent! 


now,” she says. “It sounds so ridiculously period.” With 
Anne Boleyn, she did some independent research, and 
would occasionally bring a fact she’d unearthed with 
her tothe rehearsal room, feeling “quite pleased” with 
herself as she did so. But she ultimately realised that 
this detective work was abit pointless as Hilary Mantel’s 
novels were the only material she needed. “You’re not 
doing the definitive Anne Boleyn, you’re playing Hilary 
Mantel’s Anne Boleyn - you’re a cog in that story.” 
Cherie Blair - someone whose voice and mannerisms 
are relatively familiar to the general public - requires 
something more akin to an impersonation, says 
Leonard. “I’ll be trying to do more of a likeness than 
I would with a historical character; she reads her own 
audiobook, so that’s helpful.” 

Her Cherie won’t reach screens until November, at 
which point it’s likely that Leonard will have become 
a much more familiar face thanks to Ten Percent and 
its built-in audience of Call My Agent! fans. On the one 
hand, it seems slightly ironic that this chameleonic 
actor’s breakout moment will be as a character so 
similar to her real self - a contemporary, successful, 
rather posh Londoner working in the film and TV 
industry. And yet, after meeting her, it’s clear that the 
role requires the same sort of transformation as any 
other. For the perpetually cautious Leonard, self- 
assured, swaggering super-agent Rebecca is as much 
ofastretchas any 1960s first lady or tragic Tudor queen. 
Ten Percent is available in full on Amazon Prime Video 
from 28 April. 
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THE CULTURAL PRESCRIPTION FOR... _ 


Asick day 


Curled up on the couch with the 
sniffles? With film, TV, games 
and more, our critics recommend 
some feeling-peaky blinders 


TV 
Is It Cake? 


For days of gratuitous 
slobbery, the last thing 
you want is anything 
remotely nourishing. 
Netflix’s Is It Cake? isn’t 
that, in any sense of the 
word; it’s a hilariously 
pointless viral video 
stretched out into 
aseries, in which bakers 
compete to make cakes 
that look like they aren’t 
cakes. In fact, they can 
look like anything from 
full English breakfasts 
to grubby old trainers. 
Each episode ends 

with host Mikey Day, 
wielding his massive 
knife with a deranged 
relish that would make 
Mary Berry shudder, as 
he cuts and reveals the 
answer to the show’s one 
and only question. It’s 
magnificently bizarre, 
disarmingly foolish 

and as moreish as 

a Victoria sponge. 

Phil Harrison 


Film 
Willy Wonka & the 
Chocolate Factory 


The smart-alec choice 
for a sick day would 

be Slacker - Richard 
Linklater’s defining 
gen X ode to rejecting 
ambition and focus. 
But the film most likely 
to light up an actual 
long afternoon in bed 
is one that takes you 
back to childhood 

- specifically, to the 
woozy, comfort-blanket 
haze of the random 
Tuesday when genuine 
illness (perhaps 
conveyed witha 
dramatic flourish) 

had briefly won your 
freedom from school. 
Whatever vintage 

your childhood, that 
road will lead to Gene 
Wilder in 1971’s Roald 
Dahl adaptation, 

a transcendent dose 

of feelgood with just 

a pinch of guilty 
paranoia. Danny Leigh 


Books 
The Secret History 


Donna Tartt’s novel 
entices us into an 
exciting and enviable 
world, far removed 

from the humdrum of 
everyday existence. It’s 
a delight to escape to the 
old-fashioned campus of 
Hampden College in the 
warm glow of a Vermont 
autumn. It’s a thrill to 
join the elite clique of 
students handpicked by 
Professor Julian Morrow 
and to share not only in 
their appreciation for the 
philosophy and beauties 
of ancient Greece but 
also their most intimate 
secrets. Admittedly, 
there are also frightening 
bacchanals to survive 
and a cruel murder to 
solve, but that only adds 
to the fascination of 

this modern classic. 

Sam Jordison 


Games 
The Sims 


Is there anyone who 
hasn’t lost at least a 
day to The Sims? It’s 
been 22 years since 
EA’s life-simulation 
game (top) arrived, 
and it remains 

as monstrously 
compelling as ever. 
Get emotionally 
overinvested in the 
successes, failures 
and interpersonal 
dramas of little 
computer people. 
Spend hours tinkering 
with your perfect 
pretend house, 
adjusting the decor 
and buying endless 
things ina futile and 
never-ending attempt 
to make your Sims 

- and yourself - happy. 
There are still few other 
games that can delete 
time as effectively. 
Keza MacDonald 


Music 
Sick Scenes 


Albeit taking this week’s 
brief a little literally, 
2017’s LP from the Welsh 
band Los Campesinos! 
(above) delivers for 

me when I’m feeling a 
little off-kilter. Frontman 
Gareth Paisey rallies 

his troops to pick up the 
pieces of Brexit, breakups 
and breakdowns, torn 
between hope, candour 
and his signature 
penchant for niche 
football references. 

His strongest lyrical 
blow is delivered 
against the deceptively 
perky melody of 

5 Flucloxacillin: 
“Another blister pack 
popped and I still feel 
much the same / Thirty 
one and depression is a 
young man’s game... ”. 
Their distinctive brand 
of indie emo might not 
proffer the emotional 
cure, but it certainly 
provides a solid dose 

of catharsis. 

Jenessa Williams 
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Perfect 
match 


Photographer Martin 
Parr's images of British 
football down the years 
are being displayed at 

a gallery at Tottenham 
Hotspur's ground. Will 
they turn more soccer 
fans into art lovers? 


Words: Phil Harrison 
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Halifax Town supporters, 
1977 

"This is a good example of 
how a smaller crowd gives 
you an opportunity to 
arrange people within the 
frame in an interesting 
way," says Parr. "You need 
that extra guy at the back 
to balance out the row 

of seven and make the 
picture work. That's a bit 
of luck in a way. But luck 
is earned in photography. 
If you walk around for 
long enough, you'll come 
across something that fits 
into place eventually.” 


espite being a Grade II 
listed building, 
Warmington House is 
nestled incongruously 
within the fabric of 
the sparkling new 
Tottenham Hotspur football club 
complex at White Hart Lane, north 
London. It’s like a visitor from 
another time, and its contents are 
equally evocative of a world and 
a set of experiences shared with 
previous generations. 

Inside is the OOF Gallery, an 
art space that currently contains 
a selection of the football photographs 
of Martin Parr. Now 69, Parr has 
been taking photos for more than 
50 years, and his recent battle with 
cancer has added an extra poignancy 
to these samples of his life’s work. 
Parr has traced British football’s 
journey through decrepitude, 
deindustrialisation and gentrification. 
These are definitively football photos 


but always portraits of grounds and 
supporters, never of the game itself. 
They’re cultural totems, snapshots of 
memory but also football as many of 
us still experience it. 

As Parr sees it, football fulfils an 
important function. “It’s a way of 
people accessing emotions. It’s very 
tribal ... It’s an important aspect of 
creating your own identity. Especially 
for men; it’s a very welcome way of 
letting your emotions go.” 

Football - like many aspects of 
British urban life - used to be a spartan 
affair. Parr’s photograph taken at 
Bradford City in 1979 will spark a wince 
of recognition and a sigh of nostalgia 
in anyone old enough to remember 
the 1970s. It’s black and white. Weeds 
grow through the concrete terraces. 
The men (they’re all men, naturally) 
watch the game studiously standing 
as far apart as possible. It is a collective, 
public and yet intensely private 
experience. The photo is very slightly 


blurred: it’s a vision, a hallucination of 
industrial Britain captured just before 
obsolescence. These are fragments of 
the past, caught in transition. 

Ashot of Portsmouth supporters 
ona visit to Bradford captures another 
transition. It is 1980 and one era is 
slowly giving way to another. “You can 
see how the demographic of football 
supporters is starting to change,” says 
the gallery’s curator, Justin Hammond. 
“You’ve still got old skinheads with 
scarves tied round their wrists. You’ve 
got guys in donkey jackets, which were 
a symbol of the working man in the 70s. 
But you’ve got this bloke at the back in 
a duffel coat and Kickers. A younger 
generation are starting to infiltrate. And 
then right at the front, there’s quite a 
glamorous-looking woman, in furs and 
high boots. In this era, when you see 
a woman there it really jumps out.” 

So what do the replica-shirted fans of 
2022 make of this time capsule within 
their state-of-the-art temple to football? 


MARTIN PARR/MAGNUM PHOTOS 


Hammond and co-curator Eddy Frankel 
want to establish a dialogue between 
two worlds. Both are Spurs season 
ticket holders and contemporary art 
curators. “Commercially, it would make 
total sense for us to display pop art 
prints of Harry Kane or whatever,” says 
Hammond, pointing to the gallery’s 
prodigious footfall on match days. 
“We'd make a killing. But we’d be really 
underselling the potential of this.” 
Martin Parr bridges the gap 
perfectly. “This is what’s amazing 
about having Martin,” says Frankel. 
“He’s a big name and really well 
respected as an artist. But on another 
level, his photos are easy to understand. 
People get it straight away ... The vast 
majority of people who come in 
here will never have been toa 
contemporary art gallery. We’re 
indoctrinating people by stealth!” 
Martin Parr and Corbin Shaw are 
showing at the OOF Gallery, Warmington 
House, London, until 8 May. 


Wolves follower 

with his shirt off, 2012 
“That was a local derby 
between Wolves and 
West Brom,” says Parr. 
“You often see this in 
the middle of winter: 
the really dedicated fans 
will strip off. It's a sign 
of endurance, | suppose. 
It's beyond me - | was 

in a coat. It was pretty 
surreal. This guy was 
apparently known to 

be a stripper-off!" 


Hartlepool United fans 
on the terraces, 1982 
"The kids on the ladder 
at the back probably got 
in for free. Again, these 
lower-league grounds 
are a lot more interesting: 
you don't have to sneak 

a camera in; you can 
wander around the crowd 
and choose an angle; 

you can go anywhere. 

In the Premier League 
you're stuck in one place. 
| like space but | also like 
crowds. So it's a question 
of balancing those 

two things." 


Portsmouth fans 

in Bradford, 1980 

“It's the end of the match. 
If you've got quite a big 
crowd, you get these 
amazing fluid waves of 
people. This is a good 
example of that. If you 
can get a sense of height 
on the back of the crowd, 
it works particularly well." 
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A cultural primer 

for the week ahead, 
whether you're 
running around town 
or enjoying a sit down... 
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Cinema 


The Northman 

Out now 

Robert Eggers’ latest film (above) is a 
violent, striking, epic Viking saga that 
takes a top drawer cast - including 
Alexander Skarsgard, Ethan Hawke, 
Nicole Kidman, Anya Taylor-Joy, 
Bjork and Willem Dafoe - and lets 
them run riot in a wild tale of revenge 
and bloodlust in the frozen north. 


The Lost City 

Out now 

Daniel Radcliffe flexes his villain 
muscles as a greedy, crazed billionaire 
(is there any other kind?) who kidnaps 
Sandra Bullock’s reclusive romance 
novelist in an action-adventure- 
comedy that pays homage to 1984’s 
Romancing the Stone. Channing 
Tatum rounds out the cast asa 
charmingly empty-headed lunk. 


Benedetta 

Out now 

You don’t go into a film by Paul 
Verhoeven (the man who brought 
us RoboCop, Basic Instinct and 
Showgirls) expecting a tasteful 
slow-burn drama, and Benedetta 
is true to form. In this raunchy 
tale a distinctly unchaste nun 
(Virginie Efira) is plagued (or blessed) 
with psychic visions. 


Operation Mincemeat 

Out now 

Colin Firth leads a cast of British 
stalwarts in their efforts to bamboozle 
the Axis powers through a mixture 

of pluck and ingenuity, in the sort of 
solid second world war spy thriller 
that could have been made at any 
point in the past 60 years or so. 
Catherine Bray 


Limitless Live 

Roundhouse, London, Sat 

Pop powerhouse Raye headlines 

a one-off show that aims to inspire 
aspiring artists from disadvantaged 
backgrounds. Joining her will be fiery 
fellow south London rapper Ms Banks 
and Homerton B hitmaker and drill 
pioneer Unknown T. Michael Cragg 


Roberto Fonseca 

Band on the Wall, Manchester, 
Thur; The Sage, Gateshead, Fri 
Asophisticated and eclectic pianist 
but also a thrilling live entertainer, 
Cuba’s former sideman with Buena 
Vista Social Club vividly bridges 
African, Latin, American and 
European music. John Fordham 


Lohengrin 

Royal Opera House, London, 

Tue to14 May 

David Alden’s 2018 production 
presents Wagner’s first unqualified 
masterpiece as a story of power politics 
in an unnamed 20th-century European 
state. For its first revival, the title role 
is sung by Brandon Jovanovich; Jakub 
HriiSa conducts. Andrew Clements 


Lucy Dacus 

Mon to 25 Apr; tour starts London 

On 2021’s finely crafted album Home 
Video, US singer-songwriter Dacus 
(below) shortened and sharpened 

her pop-leaning rock songs, a move 
accentuated by February’s firecracker 
one-off single Kissing Lessons. It’s 
peak Dacus: nostalgic, emphatic and 
easy to pogo to. MC 


Art 


Our Place in Space 

Various venues, Derry, Fri to 22 May 
This 10-mile cosmic sculpture trail 
(above) has been devised by artist 
Oliver Jeffers and scientist Stephen 
Smartt. It’s a living version of those 
thought experiments in which, ifthe 
sun is an orange, then the Earthisa 
grape two miles away. Here you can 
walk the miles, or download the app. 


Katie Paterson 

Ingleby Gallery, Edinburgh, to 11 Jun 
Space and science fascinate this 
conceptual artist. Paterson’s latest 
work is a lament for the planet that 
consists of a glass cube, a funerary 
urn and phials of dust, some of 
which is so old it spans the entire 
history of the solar system. Some 

of it even predates the sun. 


Rosemarie Castoro 

Thaddaeus Ropac Gallery, 

London, to 21 May 

This is the first solo show in Britain 
for a New York artist who started as 
an avant garde dancer and went on 
to create objects that shape space like 
props for an unspecified performance. 
She was also a painter, and some of 
her works are giant brushstrokes 
flowing like rivers. 


Football: Designing 

the Beautiful Game 

Design Museum, London, to 29 August 
They call it the beautiful game, and 
this exhibition explores the aesthetic 
and engineering side of soccer. It 
covers everything from stadium 
architecture to hi-tech boots. These 
design elements are surveyed as part 
of a history of football and its heroes, 
including Pelé and Maradona. 
Jonathan Jones 
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as 
Stage 


Easter Comedy 
Eggstravaganza 

for Ukraine 

O02 Apollo, Manchester, 
Mon 

Local lads John Thomson 
and Justin Moorhouse 
helm this benefit gig to 
raise money for civilians 
affected by the conflict, 
with the help of Johnny 
Vegas, Jason Manford, 
Dave Spikey, Kiri 
Pritchard-McLean and 
Tez Ilyas. Rachel Aroesti 


Marys Seacole 
Donmar Warehouse, 
London, to 4 June 

The team behind the 
electric production of 
Jackie Sibblies Drury’s 
Fairview reunite to stage 
her latest work, about 
a Jamaican nurse who 
broke boundaries to 
heal wounded soldiers 
in the Crimean war. 
Miriam Gillinson 


The Taxidermist’s 
Daughter 

Chichester Festival 
theatre, to 30 April 

The theatre’s 60th kicks 
off with Kate Mosse’s 
adaptation of her gothic 
novel about a young 
woman haunted by her 
past, and ripples with 
ghosts, bloody mysteries, 
broken memories and 
madness. MG 


Shechter II: 
Contemporary 

Dance 2.0 

Theatre Royal 
Plymouth, Wed & 
Thur, then touring 
Hofesh Shechter’s 
second company, made 
of ace young dancers 
(aged 18 to 25) hand- 
picked from more than 
1,000 international 
auditionees. The 
choreographer turns 
his ironic gaze on his 
own art form, with 

a soundtrack of club 
beats, Bach and jazz. 
Lyndsey Winship 


aaa 
Streaming 


Russian Doll 

Wed, Netflix 

Four years after being forced to relive 
her 36th birthday on repeat, Natasha 
Lyonne’s Nadia discovers a mysterious 
portal in Manhattan that takes her back 
to her traumatic past. According to its 
creator and star, the trippy second 
season of this time-travel drama (above) 
is “deep and deeply off-the-wall”. 


Chivalry 

10pm, Thur, All 4 and Channel 4 

Steve Coogan is a lothario producer and 
Sarah Solemani a progressive indie 
director in this timely comedy-drama 

- also written by the pair (above) - 
which examines gender politics ona 
post-#MeToo film set. Wanda Sykes, 
Sienna Miller, Aisling Bea and Lolly 
Adefope complete the starry cast. 


Inside No 9 

10pm, Wed, iPlayer and BBC Two 
Reece Shearsmith and Steve 
Pemberton’s horror-comedy anthology 
series has been responsible for some of 
the most frightening, compelling and 
beautiful TV of recent years. Now it’s 
back to extract more hair-raising twists 
from banal scenarios, including 

a lakeside university reunion anda 
teacher starting work at a village school. 


Life After Life 

gpm, Tue, iPlayer & BBC2 

It’s a great week for time-loop drama 
lovers. This adaptation of Kate 
Atkinson’s beloved 2013 novel follows 
Ursula Todd (Last Night in Soho’s 
Thomasin McKenzie): a woman who 
manages to avert terrible misfortune - 
deadly disease, rape, drowning, abuse 
and two world wars - by reliving her life 
numerous times. RA 


———S | 
Games 


Lake 

Out now, PS4/5 

You area 
fortysomething 
computer programmer 
called Meredith Weiss, 
and you’re returning 
to your home town by 
a picturesque lake to 
deliver the post fora 
few weeks. This sleepy 
slice-of-life game 
(above) is now out 

on PlayStation. 


13 Sentinels: Aegis Rim 
Out now, 

Nintendo Switch 

This unusual and 
complex Japanese 
strategy game follows 
13 high school students 
drawn into a war 
between robots 

and monsters. 

Keza MacDonald 


Albums 


Swedish House Mafia - Paradise Again 
Out now 

The EDM overlords (above) return after 
their short-lived 2013 retirement. As per 
any faceless dance behemoths, there 
are myriad collaborators involved, with 
Paradise Again featuring everyone 
from the Weeknd to Ty Dolla $ign to 
Sting. There’s even a collaboration 

with Ikea pencilled in for September. 


Kurt Vile - Watch My Moves 

Out now 

On Like Exploding Stones, the lead 
single from the Philadelphia singer- 
songwriter’s typically skewed ninth 
album, he explores his anxiety - “Pain 
ricocheting in my brain like exploding 
stones” - for seven minutes. Thankfully 
a droll sense of humour underpins 

the torment, letting the listener into 
this album’s frayed and frazzled world. 


Omar Apollo - Ivory 

Out now 

While the 24-year-old Indiana native’s 
2020 lockdown mixtape, Apolonio, 
hinted at superstar status, his debut 
proper seems to confirm it. Comfortable 
singing in English and Spanish, he 
skates across genres with ease, riding 
bass-heavy hip-hop beats courtesy 

of the Neptunes on recent single 
Tamagotchi or exploring lo-fi rock 

on the hypnotic Invincible. 


Anitta - Versions of Me 

Out now 

The Brazilian multi-hyphenate 

Anitta (below) - her CV includes singer, 
songwriter, actor, dancer and presenter 
- returns with her fifth album of 
bilingual bangers. While the seductive 
Envolver finds her luxuriating in 
undulating reggaeton, bratty recent 
single Boys Don’t Cry - co-created with 
Britney hitmaker Rami Yacoub - isa 
new wave headrush. Michael Cragg 


Brain food 


The Lost Leonardo 
Tue, Sky Arts 

At $450m, Salvator 
Mundi (above) is 

the most expensive 
painting ever sold at 
auction. Yet questions 
persist about whether it 
is a work by Leonardo. 
Playing like a thriller, 
this documentary 
recounts the portrait’s 
rise in the art market. 


Arts & Ideas 

Thur, BBC Radio 3 

The BBC’s 10 New 
Generation Thinkers 
for 2022 present their 
latest work on this 
series, also a long- 
running podcast. 
Among the cohort is Dr 
Eleanor Chan’s history 
of musical notation 
and Dr Joan Passey’s 
sounds of the sea. 


Return to Palmyra 
Online 

LA’s Getty Research 
Institute adds to its 

vast online collection 
with this new, detailed 
exhibition investigating 
the ancient trading site 
of Palmyra, in Syria. 

It features first-hand 
testimony from Waleed 
Khaled al-As’ad, a former 
resident of the city. 
Ammar Kalia 
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CULTURE 


Queer Eye's Tan France made headlines 

for revealing he bleached his skin aged nine. 
Now he has made a documentary confronting 
a culture of colourism in the UK 


‘Iwas conditione 
to think lighter 
skin was better’ 


Words: Ammar Kalia 
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hen Tan France 
released his 
autobiography 
in 2019, it wasn’t 
the accounts of 
the constant 
racism he experienced growing up in 
Doncaster in the 1980s that caught the 
media’s attention, nor was it his glitzy 
tales of fame as one of the stars of the 
Netflix makeover show Queer Eye. 
Instead, what hit the headlines was 
the confession that he used skin- 
bleaching cream as a nine-year-old. 

“Back in the UK, if went a week 
without being called a P-word on the 
street, that was really something,” 
France says over a video call from his 
current home in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
“When I was five I was chased and 
beaten up by a group of white men on 
my way to school. But it was this one 
account of me trying to lighten my 
skin as a child that the press made 
an unexpectedly huge deal of. 

“T was just a child and I felt so much 
pressure to be lighter,” he says. “The 
shame about my skin I experienced 
outside the house followed me home, 
and soI put on the cream.” It is an 
uncomfortable revelation from 


someone best known for his relentless 
optimism and perfectly coiffed 
aesthetic. It is anew, introspective side 
of Tan France, one that forms a key 
part of his revealing new BBC Two 
documentary on colourism. 

Defined as a form of discrimination 
based on the shade ofa person of 
colour’s skin tone - rather than just 
their skin colour - colourism has in 
recent years become a high-profile 
topic of discussion. In 2021, the Little 
Mix singer Leigh-Anne Pinnock 
fronted a BBC Three documentary that 
addressed the issue within the music 
industry. The Guardian launched its 
own series of first-hand accounts in 
2019; while 2018 research from 
Vanderbilt University found that US 
immigrants with a darker skin tone 
were paid as much as 25% less than 
their lighter-skinned counterparts. 

“Colourism is everywhere and it’s 
not the same as racism,” France says. 
“It’s often within communities of 
colour themselves that people are 
discriminated against, and it has 
lifelong effects of internalised shame.” 
During his film, France recounts how 
family members would jokingly refer 
to darker relatives as “Coco Pops”, or 
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Clear eye 

France, whose 
new documentary 
investigates 
discrimination 
based on skin tone 


would say that only lighter-skinned 
youngsters would end up getting 
married. These comments, coupled 
with an entertainment landscape that 
only ever placed lighter skinned 
people of colour on screen, are what 
France believes have contributed to 
his ongoing struggles with colourism. 
He says in the documentary that he 
still feels uncomfortable coming back 
to the UK when he’s not in London; 
there is a scene where he tries to revisit 
Doncaster to confront his past, but he 
can’t bring himself to actually go. 

“When we announced this 
documentary, people asked: ‘Why is 
light-skinned Tan France hosting it?’ 
But I want them to understand that 
every person of colour - no matter 
what shade you are - experiences this 
in some form,” France says. “I was 
always conditioned to think that white 
is right and lighter is better through 
the prevalence of the light-skinned 
imagery I grew up seeing.” It has had 
such an effect that when he returned 
from a recent holiday in Hawaii, he 
was surprised by the amount he had 
tanned. “Isaw myself in my bathroom 
mirror and [immediately thought: ‘Oh 
gosh, I got a bit too brown,” he says. 
“For a second, I allowed myself to 
believe that was a problem again.” 

France has built a thriving TV 
career over the past four years, 
primarily on the back of the heartfelt 
encouragement he offers along with 
his fashion expertise. Yet he is 
affectingly honest in admitting the 
lack of self-acceptance he still has 
towards his own skin tone. In the film, 
he recounts for the first time how he 
used skin-bleaching cream again at 16. 
“It wasn’t until I spoke to adults who 
still felt this pressure that I realised 
Ihad to admit to doing it again at 16... 
I would bea hypocrite ifI didn’t.” 
Rather than stop after a first attempt 
- as he did at nine, France bought the 
cream and used it multiple times. 

“We shot over 100 hours of 
interviews and I went to seea 
psychotherapist twice, but there was 
no ‘A-ha!’ moment,” he says. “We 
could have kept on filming for three 
years but I still don’t think I would 
rid myself of the guilt for bleaching 
again. I don’t want to fake it, or for 
people to think that you can get over 
these huge cultural and societal 
pressures just because you’ve done 
some self-exploration.” Rather than 
trying to exorcise the guilt entirely, he 
says he compartmentalised it. “It’s one 
of my greatest skills in life, where the 
things that troubled me, Ican push 


‘We could have kept 
on filming for three 
years but I still don’t 
think I would rid 
myself of the guilt 


; 
' 


aside and focus on the things that I can 
really build on.” 

Skin bleaching is a pervasive 
phenomenon and one that is part of 
a growing worldwide industry. Global 
sales of skin lightening cream are 
expected to reach $11.8bn by 2026, 
up from $8bn in 2020, with the 
Asia-Pacific region accounting for the 
most revenue. Clearly, colourism is a 
discrimination that has yet to go away. 
“We interviewed high-school kids and 
Iwas shocked and saddened to hear 
them saying the same things I was 
hearing 30 years ago,” France says. 
“It’s like nothing has changed.” 

Perhaps the biggest revelation in 
the film comes from France realising 
that he is now the same age as the 
elders who would make disparaging 
comments about skin tone when he 
was younger. “People of my generation 
are the aunties and uncles now, so how 
the fuck did we not learn?” he says. 
“We’re still saying the same things to 
our kids, and that makes me far less 
hopeful that colourism will be 
eradicated in my lifetime.” 

It was the birth of his first child in 
July 2021 that made France want to 
readdress the traumas of his past. “Lots 


of people are rightfully concerned 
about having kids in the midst of the 
climate crisis, but what scared me 
most about being a dad was my son 
feeling the same things that scared 
me,” he says. France says he plans to 
homeschool his children, in part, to 
allow him greater control over the 
people and ideas his son encounters. 
“As a parent, it’s made me determined 
to make sure he understands that the 
colour of his skin won’t hinder him at 
all... It was thinking about how difficult 
his life might be because of his skin 
colour. That’s when I knew this 
documentary had to happen.” 

Now that he has excavated his 
childhood trauma for the world to see, 
is he worried about how it might be 
received? “It would be really naive 
of me to think that adocumentary is 
enough to change something we’ve 
been conditioned to feel our entire 
lives, but I want communities of 
colour to understand what they are 
doing to the younger generation,” 
France says. “I want the aunties and 
uncles to realise that they can be just as 
damaging as those white men who beat 
up five-year-old Tan. And perhaps even 
more so, since I find colourism harder 


Vive la France 
(Clockwise from top) 
Tan on the sofa with 
Kelly Rowland; with 
a friend in 2002; 
and as part of Queer 
Eye's ‘fab five’ 


to deal with now than I do racism.” 

For white audiences, France hopes 
the film will have a positive impact 
on the entertainment industry, too. 
“The UK does a really bad job of 
representing marginalised groups, so 
I want the white people watching to 
understand the importance of having 
different skin tones on screen,” he 
says. “I know that Ispeak with an 
English accent and I know I’m lighter 
than many South Asians, but having 
me on Queer Eye is radical. It’s sad that 
four years on, I’m still one of the very, 
very few people of colour authentically 
represented on screen.” 

Now that he holds this power of 
representation, if he could go back and 
speak to nine-year-old Tan again, that 
little boy who was so shamed into 
trying to change the colour of his skin, 
what would he say? “I would want him 
to feel like his experiences of the world 
won’t always have to be hindered by 
the colour of his skin ...” He pauses. 
“That there are many differences 
between us, but we should all be 
treated equally and we are all capable 
of being loved.” 

Tan France: Beauty & the Bleach 
airs on 25 April on BBC Two. 
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20 APR EDINBURGH USHER HALL GOAT GIRL 
21 APR EDINBURGH USHER HALL GOAT GIRL 
23 APR BIRMINGHAM UTILITA ARENA GOAT GIRL 
25 APR HULL BONUS ARENA GOAT GIRL 
26 APR NEWCASTLE O2 CITY HALL GOAT GIRL 
2/7 APR BRIGHTON CENTRE GOAT GIRL 
29 APR LONDON OLYMPIA SHAME + GOAT GIRL 
30 APR LONDON OLYMPIA SHAME + EGYPTIAN BLUE 
O01 MAY LONDON OLYMPIA SHAME + EGYPTIAN BLUE 
02 MAY LONDON OLYMPIA SHAME + EGYPTIAN BLUE 
05 MAY BLACKPOOL EMPRESS BALLROOM YARD ACT 
06 MAY BLACKPOOL EMPRESS BALLROOM YARD ACT 
08 MAY LONDON O2 ACADEMY BRIXTON GOAT GIRL 
29 JUNE MANCHESTER CASTLEFIELD BOWL WET LEG 
TBA 


08 JULY LEEDS MILLENNIUM SQUARE 
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CULTURE 


PODCASTS 


Love is 


on the air 


Froman 
unapologetic 
defence of 
singledom to 
sex in the age 
of social media, 
five podcasts to 
help navigate 
the choppy 
waters of the 
dating game 


Words: Elle Hunt 


Solo: The Single 
Person’s Guide to 
a Remarkable Life 


There is lots of sensible 
advice here, whether 
you’re currently 
dating or not. Dr Peter 
McGraw - a behavioural 
economist, business 
school professor and 
lifelong bachelor - shares 
his advice for men and 
women of all ages 
seeking to transform 
themselves “froma 
single, to a solo: that is, 
to recognise the value 
of personal autonomy 
whether you’re single 
for now, or for ever.” 
Some episodes bust 
myths about single living 
or solo parenting, or 
suggest approaches to 
finding love outside 
aromantic relationship. 
Asa self-described 
advocate for “the 
unapologetically 
unattached”, McGraw 
also highlights the 
unexpected benefits 

to getting off “the 
relationship escalator”. 


The Second Circle 


The Second Circle bills 
itself as “the podcast 
that takes sex seriously”. 
Created and hosted by 
the journalist Franki 
Cookney, past episodes 
have explored how to 
approach sexual desire, 
habits and routines 
with a refreshingly 
pragmatic emphasis. 
Every sexual advice 
column stresses 

the importance of 
communication, she 
points out - “but 

very rarely do we 
acknowledge how 
freaking difficult it is”. 
In the podcast’s most 
recent fourth season, 
Cookney explores what 
makes sex good or bad, 
why we might not fancy 
it at all, and how we 
might go about having 
it more, and better. 
Multiamory, a US 
podcast seeking to 

look “to the future 

of relationships, not 
maintaining the status 
quo of the past”, takes 
a similarly expansive, 
considered view of sex 
and dating, and how to 
make both work for you. 


DATING 


L 


This Is Dating 


“Come for the cringe, 
stay for the connection.” 
From the producers 
of Where Should 

We Begin with Esther 
Perel, This Is Dating 
lets us listenin ona 
blind date. There’s 
some secondhand 
embarrassment and 
the occasional car 
crash, but judicious 
input from a team of 
experts behind the 
scenes - including 
behavioural scientist 
turned dating coach 
Logan Ury - elevates this 
beyond straightforward 
voyeurism. Each 
episode is an intimate 
and engaging study of 
how to fan the flames 
of connection (or not, 
as the case may be), 
perhaps to apply to 
your own first date. 
Similarly, the Paired 
By the People podcast 
seeks to revive the 
lost art of the set-up, 
complete with 
success stories. 


Syne y Litidl 


E 


Sex, Lies & 
DM Slides 


In this Spotify podcast 
- started during the 
pandemic, when 

many people’s sex lives 
migrated online - TV 
cook Gizzi Erskine 

and writer and model 
Sydney Lima take on the 
“weird, wonderful and 
sometimes disturbing 
world of sex and love in 
the age of social media”, 
when Instagram can 
double as a dating app 
and a direct message 
could be a dick pic. 
Erskine and Lima invite 
their celebrity guests 

- from comedian Sofie 
Hagen and journalist 
Jon Ronson to the 
founders of some of the 
world’s most exclusive 
sex parties and clubs - 
to share choice morsels 
from their public 
inboxes. The result 

isa funny, frank and 
free-flowing discussion 
of the etiquette and 
ambiguities of dating in 
the digital age. Season 
one has just concluded, 
but here’s hoping it 

will be back. 
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Carpe DM 

Gizzi Erskine and 
Sydney Lima's guide 
to modern dating 
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DATING 
7 WHILE 
‘GRAY 


Dating While Gray 


Writer Laura Stassi hosts 
this compassionate 
survey of later-in-life 
dating, informed by 

the experience of her 
marriage ending after 
nearly 30 years. 

“Dating is like a home- 
improvement project ... 
it doesn’t go as smoothly 
as you thought it would,” 
she says. But Dating 
While Gray approaches 
the challenge with 
gentle pragmatism 

and good humour, and 
from an admirable range 
of angles, for listeners 
perhaps steeling 
themselves to dip a toe 
in to unfamiliar waters. 
Too often discussions of 
dating can be limited to 
just apps: this podcast 
explores whether dating 
coaches are worth the 
money; how to approach 
sex with a new partner; 
the wisdom of reaching 
out to old flames; and 
also takes into account 
the paradigm shift of 
the pandemic. 
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in his 
side 

Violence and poverty 
are recurring themes in 
rapper Vince Staples's 
work - but he's tired of 
his music being treated 


like ‘trauma porn’ by 
voyeuristic listeners 


Words: Michael Segalov 
Portrait: Zamar Velez 


nly nine months after 
his last record was 
released, Vince Staples 
is back with another. 
While the 28-year-old 
California rapper is 
known for his prolific output - he 
already has four albums under his belt, 
a further six mixtapes and EPs, anda 
host of features on other people’s tracks 
- even by his standards, that’s a rapid 
release schedule. Sitting on a Zoom call 
in a San Francisco hotel room, however, 
Staples seems entirely unfazed. A little 
disinterested, if anything, in going 
through the requisite promo motions. 
“It’s all good, man,” he says. “It’s all 
the same. We’ve been here before. I’m 
just trying to bring the things we have 
planned to fruition.” His previous 
offering was self-titled; this one is 
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called Ramona Park Broke My Heart, a 
nod to the Long Beach neighbourhood 
- just south of Los Angeles - that Staples 
was raised in. “Songs are just songs,” 
he states, when I ask if and how the 
two works relate. He doesn’t live far 
from the area today; there was no 
great return while he penned the 
album. “Home means the same to 
me as everybody else. The title is 
metaphorical: everyone knows home 
and heartbreak, those things affect 
your life no matter who you are.” 
Staples’s disinclination to riff on the 
details feels a stark contrast from his 
approach in interviews past. He is 
known for his droll sense of humour, 
often answering questions with witty 
one liners, yet today he’s reserved 
and introspective. And while he has 
previously spoken about his early 


a 


years in Ramona Park - the reality of 
the gangland violence and poverty 
that shaped his adolescence - now he’d 
rather let the record do the talking. 

“T feel like a lot of the time,” says 
Staples, “we get this voyeurism: ‘Ah 
man, it must be so hard,’ or, ‘Ican’t 
imagine growing up where you grew up, 
experiencing what you did.’ People look 
at us like we’re entertainment and not 
people. That’s how we look at rap music. 
That’s how we look at Black people. 

“There’s perpetual violence,” he 
continues. “Our people constantly die. 
Meanwhile, we’re entertaining beefs 
and people’s misfortunes ... We engage 
in trauma porn for people obsessed 
with poverty and violence who don’t 
know it, don’t digest it or really care 
about it.” Staples is tired of his music 
- and rap and hip-hop more broadly - 


being consumed only as entertainment 
at a surface level. It’s the industry - 
audiences and listeners alike - he 
argues, who giddily perpetuate the 
glamorisation and glorification of 
violence. “But it happens every day,” 
he says. “We just don’t care about 
people like me and where I come from 
- we just pretend to.” 

His discomfort is compounded by 
the fact that Staples doesn’t go in for 
the trappings of fame. He doesn’t drink 
or do drugs. You won’t see him at celeb 
parties or awards ceremonies, never 
mixing his personal life with what he 
sees as business. Money may have 
alleviated the pressures on his family, 
but success doesn’t always sit right. 
“We like celebrity and ingenuity and 
people being rich and famous,” he says. 
“People won’t listen to folks off the 
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street with the purest form of art and 
expression. It’s not about them. There’s 
only interest in you because of your 
status, something symbolic when you 
make it.” 

There is no great divergence on the 
album when it comes to Staples’s lyrical 
dexterity: true to form, he explores 
complex ideas - from his relationship 
with violence to his struggles 
navigating the music business - witha 


The real Ramona 
Staples (left), 

has peppered his 
album with old 

news samples. 
‘Circumstances don't 
really change’, he says 


sharpness, often in a tight two-minute 
runtime. He finds space to offer up a 
dose of vulnerability, too: “Money 
ain’t everythin’ / But I promise it help 
the pain”. Stylistically, it’s a visceral 
affair. The album’s first track - The 
Beach - opens with seaside sounds and 
mellow pop melodies. Sixty seconds 
later, it ends with a spray of gunshots. 

While the rappers Lil Baby and Ty 
Dolla $ign and Mustard make feature 
appearances, it’s the other voices 
woven through the tracks that feel 
more resonant. Witnesses to and 
victims of violence speak on samples 
taken from news reports and DVDs. 
There is audio of Monster Kody, later 
known as Sanyika Shakur, a one-time 
gang member turned activist and 
author. Another track, Nameless, is a 
clip of Cynthia Nunn, who founded a 
non-profit after losing loved ones to 
gang violence: “You have to eat. You 
have to pay bills. You have to survive. 
So when you get used to pulling a 
trigger on somebody it’s not hard to 
pick up a gun and just shoot. You 
know? It’s not hard after a while.” 

“All of these skits are from a long 
time ago,” Staples says. The samples 
were recorded in the 70s, 80s and 
early 90s. “They’re to show how 
circumstances and situations don’t 
really change as muchas we like to 
pretend they do.” These people, he 
says, come from a similar place - 
geographically and in their 
experiences - to Staples and his family. 

“Mostly they were interviewed and 
put on the news so people could ask: 
‘Why are you the way you are?” Staples 
says. “Nobody was asking why their 
circumstances are the way they are. As 
people listen to my songs, they might 
not understand that what I’m talking 
about is real life. It’s not entertainment. 
These voices matter. Them being heard 
might change how you hear my output.” 

Staples continues to diversify his 
creative output. As well as two records 
in 12 months, a graphic novel is due 
to be published later this year and he 
supports a YMCA programme; there’s 
also a Netflix show in production. Music 
may have been his entry point into the 
creative world - rapping required little 
in the way of resources - but he is far 
from precious about his stardom. 

“All [have to speak about is myself 
in my music,” he says with certainty. 
“[’m not well versed in anything else. 
As soon as that’s not enough for me to 
make music - or it no longer feels right 
-Tllimmediately stop doing it.” 
Ramona Park Broke My Heart is out 
now on Blacksmith/Motown UK. 


Amelia Dimoldenberg 


The first single 

ITever bought 

Viva Forever by the 

Spice Girls on cassette, 
probably from the 
Woolworths on Edgware 
Road [north London], 
near where I grew up, 
which I loved because it 
had a huge pick’n’mix. 
Spice World is genuinely 
one of my favourite 
films of all time. I was 
watching it the other day 
and I realised my sense 
of humour, even my 
approach to editing, all 
come from my obsession 
with the Spice Girls. 


My karaoke go-to 

Like a Virgin by 
Madonna. I’ve been 
doing it for many 

years now and it’s 

a crowdpleaser. My 
favourite time was when 
I went to Cuba with two 
of my friends when I was 
at uni. We were staying 
in this tiny village with 
a karaoke bar where all 
the locals went. I went 
on stage, performed 
that song, and won the 
night. The next day I 
was genuinely famous 
in the town. People were 
coming up to me and 
saying: “You’re the girl 
from karaoke night! 
Congratulations!” 


The best song 

to have sex to 

433” by John Cage. 
Which is four minutes 
and 33 seconds of 
silence. That’s all Ineed 
to say on that one! 


The song that 

Ican’t stand 
Somebody That I Used 
to Know by Gotye and 
Kimbra. I hate that song 
with a passion! When 
it first came out I was 
Interrailing and it was 
playing in every single 
country. I’d leave one, 
trying to escape that 
song, and it would just 
be playing in the next. 
God, I hate it! Where’s 
Gotye now, huh? 


My current 

favourite song 

In the Fire by Dave. 

I’m areally big Dave 

fan and I thought his 
performance at the Brits 
was incredible. I was 
lucky enough to be there: 
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it was a huge production, 
with a lot of fire on stage 
and cameos from his 
collaborators. I just love 
when you’re watching a 
live performance and the 
artist brings people out 
on stage: the surprise, 
the energy you feel in 
the room, it genuinely 
makes you feel alive. 

I’ve grown up watching 
the Brits on TV. To be 
there in the room was 

a dream come true. 


My all-time 

favourite song 

Both Sides Now by Joni 
Mitchell. My mum is her 
biggest fan; I’m named 
after the song Amelia. 
As asongwriter I don’t 
think anyone has ever 
come close. When 
anyone covers her songs, 
I’m always like: “Why?” 
You can’t. Ilove how 
mysterious she is. She 
stands out as being her 
own person. Every time 
I listen to Both Sides 
Now, I come away with 
a different meaning of 
what she’s saying about 
love. She doesn’t give 
you any answers, that’s 
the beauty of the song. 
As told to Elle Hunt. 


Chicken Shop Date is 
on YouTube. 
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‘Everyone has 
one cancellation 


in them’ 


From career doldrums to fending off pantless 
stage invaders, Joanne McNally’s journey to 
becoming a must-see comic has been a wild ride 


Words: Rachel Aroesti 
Portrait: Kate Swift 


tarecent gig, an 

audience member was 

so taken with Joanne 

McNally’s standup 

that she tried to get 

on stage with her. It 
wasn’t the first time the comedian had 
come into contact with overexcited 
fans during her bumper Irish tour - 
which includes a whopping 50 nights 
at the Dublin venue Vicar Street - but 
this one was particularly out of 
control. “Apparently she’d no pants 
on - maybe she lost them when she 
was scaling the stage?” muses McNally. 
“T took a selfie with her while she was 
getting held by two security guards.” 

McNally was only slightly 
perturbed by this turn of events: she 
knows the vibe she cultivates at her 
shows encourages her fans to let their 
hair down - to put it mildly. “I think 
she got caught up in the night and was 
completely carried away,” she says. 
“The main demographic is women 
who wine, basically. So you can’t then 
be annoyed when it spills over into 
stage invasions.” 

It isan anecdote that makes a 
McNally show sound like an especially 
unruly hen do - animpression 
reinforced by the tour’s title: The 
Prosecco Express. Yet while it can be 
fruity and raucous, McNally’s standup 
is no lowest-common-denominator 
ribaldry. Instead, the 38-year-old 
inspires passionate (if very drunken) 
devotion because she radiates 
relatability; she’s able to sum up 
many women’s innermost thoughts 
and feelings with lightning wit and 
a hilarious turn of phrase. And 
The Prosecco Express is not a reference 
to mindless fun: it’s about the fact that 
McNally has spent her 30s celebrating 
other people’s life events while 
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neglecting to “mile [her] own stones”. 
She remains “single and unfertilised”, 
she explains, speaking over Zoom. 
Cross-legged on a bed, she looks 
glowing and glamorous from the neck 
up, but also slightly like she is wearing 
her pyjamas. 

Word of McNally’s talents has 
been spreading fast. Having already 
established herself as one of Ireland’s 
most acclaimed new comics, the 
Dubliner will soon embark on the 
UK leg of her tour, which seems to 
be getting longer by the day. The 
additional dates are a result of the 
colossal success of My Therapist 
Ghosted Me, the twice-weekly podcast 
she hosts with her close friend, the 
TV presenter Vogue Williams - a 
word-of-mouth phenomenon that 
racks up 2.5m downloads a week. 

Named after the fact that 
McNally’s therapist unceremoniously 
ditched her during the pandemic, 
My Therapist Ghosted Me doesn’t 
really have a central premise but 
tends to consist of the pair discussing 
bizarre news stories alongside the 
weirdest moments of their respective 
weeks. That they do this while 
enthusiastically taking the piss out of 
each other (and, frequently, Williams’s 
husband, the ex-Made in Chelsea star 
Spencer Matthews) is what makes the 
show so crackingly funny. I tend to 
miss approximately a third of the 
conversation the first time round 
because I am laughing along so loudly. 

It is the kind of dynamic that can 
only come from intense, long-term 
familiarity. The pair have known each 
other since their teenage years, but 
only became close a few years ago 
when Williams invited McNally to stay 
at her house for three months while 
the latter did unpaid open spots on the 
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Sparkling wit 
McNally, and (right) 
performing her 
Prosecco Express 
show in Wexford 
last month 


London comedy circuit (prior to that 
she’d been staying in hostels: “kennels” 
practically, she says). McNally thinks 
the contrast between their lifestyles 

is another reason why the podcast 
works so well. “It’s this upstairs- 
downstairs thing: she’s very well-off, 
very well groomed, with two kids with 
aristocratic names, living ina castle 

in Battersea, has chefs coming to the 
house,” says McNally. “I’m living in 
ashared house in Clapham with five 
other women drunkenly accusing each 
other of stealing their hummus.” 

They may lead very different lives, 
but Williams and McNally share the 
same comic sensibility. That “great 
dark sense of humour”, as the 
comedian puts it, connects them to 
their listeners, too. McNally is not 
the kind of podcaster who finds the 
parasocial relationships that come with 
the job a chore; instead, she spends a 
lot of time replying to her fans over 
Instagram, and thinks of friendships 
as a two-way street. “I find that the 
women feel very similar to me, sol 
guess they feel the same,” she says. “It’s 
like finding your tribe - for me as well.” 

While My Therapist Ghosted Me 
was an overnight sensation, it took 
McNally a long time to find her groove, 
career-wise. She had wanted to go into 
journalism after university but “didn’t 
have the confidence”, so plumped for 
PR. She had fun, but the work left her 
feeling both stressed and unfulfilled, 
a combination she thought might be 
exacerbating her eating disorder. She 
had developed bulimia years before; 
partly, she thinks, because she 
believed she “wasn’t very good at 
anything, so I decided weight loss 
would be my thing. It’s encouraged! 
It’s what women do.” 

She subsequently switched toa 
lower-pressure job at a mental health 
charity “and, ironically, just completely 
lost my mind. I was sleeping in the 
office because my bulimia was so out 
of control that I couldn’t go back to my 
housemates, and my mum wouldn’t 
let me back into the family home until 
I got treatment.” When her mum went 
away for the weekend McNally broke 
in, “binged and purged all the food 
in the house” and collapsed on the 
way to the shops to replace it. It was 
a wake-up call. “I was like: ‘’'m 
completely fucked, I don’t know 
what I’m doing: this is not a lifestyle, 
I’m not on a detox.” She started 
treatment shortly after and says she 
was “in a psychiatric ward fora 


‘Standup felt so 
alien. That’s why 
comedians are such 
weirdos: who would 
choose to do it?’ 


substantial amount of my early 30s”. 

In 2014, soon after that time, her 
friend the writer-director Una 
McKevitt asked McNally to bein 
her new stage show, Singlehood, 

a mixture of comedians and “real 
people” talking about their love lives. 
The then unemployed McNally agreed, 
and told a story about a bald man 
dumping her. “I think the line was: 
‘lll stop you there - you know you’re 
bald? This conversation sounds like 
you think you’ve got a full head of 
hair.” Singlehood was a hit in Ireland; 
when it ended, one of the comics who 
was in the show encouraged McNally 
to start a career in standup and join 
him on tour. 

Initially, she “guffawed” at the idea. 
“Standup felt so alien,” she says. 
“That’s why comedians are such 
weirdos - who would choose to do it?” 

After quickly making it on to Irish 
TV, McNally headed to London. The 
reaction in the UK was warm from 
the start - partly, she thinks, asa 
result of her accent. That said, she has 
been lost in translation at times. A 
couple of years ago she saw an email 
from a British production company 
praising her “lovely Irish working- 
class authenticity”. In actual fact, 
McNally went to a private girls’ school. 
Class, she says, is not such a big deal 
in Ireland, but sometimes she spells it 
out for audiences over here. “I do say 
I’m from a posh part of Dublin and 
then I slag them, going: ‘I know you 
don’t think we have posh people in 
Ireland but we do.’ They can’t tell 
the accent - they just think I sound 
like Bono with tits.” Despite that, 
she “likes to think the material is 


classless; maybe that’s a very 
privileged thing to say, I don’t know.” 

McNally recently appeared on 
Channel 4’s The Big Fat Quiz of 
Everything, hosted by Jimmy Carr, 
who earlier this year faced a huge 
online backlash for a joke about Roma 
people being killed in the Holocaust. 
She doesn’t want to comment on that 
specific case but believes “people are 
kind of getting tired of [cancel 
culture]. There are always people who 
seem to confuse comedy witha Ted 
talk; you’re there to get laughs, you 
have to be able to take the piss; that’s 
what comedy is, it’s taking the piss. 
I’m just not going to take the piss out 
of a vulnerable community; I know 
that’s not a good look for me,” she 
laughs. Even so, she does ponder the 
prospect. “I think everyone has one 
cancellation in them; it’s like everyone 
has one book in them.” 

McNally’s next project is, in fact, 
that book: a collection of essays 
that still sounds very much in the 
development phase. She wants to 
incorporate “pop psychology - why 
we do the weird things we do” - but 
has also recently been inspired by 
“a documentary about the history 
of syphilis. ’m sure Penguin are 
wanting me to have a clearer idea at 
this stage. I’m like: ‘It’s a book about 
syphilis.’ They’re like: ‘No, it’s not, 
Joanne. No, it’s not.’” 

It may bea publisher’s nightmare, 
but if anyone could find a completely 
hilarious and highly relatable angle 
ona terrible sexually transmitted 
disease, it would be her. 

Joanne McNally’s UK tour The Prosecco 
Express starts on 4 May. 
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We d like to introduce you to 


ELIZABETH FINCH 


She will change the way you see the world 


The extraordinary new novel from the 
Booker Prize-winning author of 
The Sense of an Ending 


Available from 


WATERSTONES 


63 


HEN Jennifer Egan 
bought her house 
in Brooklyn 20 
years ago, it had 
been on the market 
for eight months. 
The owners were 
an elderly couple, 
and the place was 
distressed. “There were holes in the floor and the walls 
were drab,” says Egan, sitting in the kitchen of what is 
nowa beautifully renovated property, full oflovely art 
and restored period details. Remembering how it was 
fills the 59-year-old novelist with a peculiar and very 
specific dread. “What really made it gloomy - andl’m 
very conscious of this - was that the family who’d lived 
here, the child had grown up, the parents had gotten 
old, and I think they’d stopped seeing it. There are 
moments when I think: is that happening now?” 

It’s the condition in which most of us live - after a 
while, we stop seeing our surroundings - and one 
against which Egan’s skill as a novelist is set. She is 
highly attuned to the falsifying effects of nostalgia, 
complacency, solipsism and ignorance of history, and 
to the delusions of uniqueness that dog every age. She 
is obsessed, for example, with the 1870s, “an amazing 
decade, because, except for the telegraph, almost none 
of the inventions we take for granted now - electricity, 
say - existed yet. And yet, 20 or 30 years later, there 
were cars. I think we underestimate the degree to 
which the change we experience is what it’s always 
been like for human beings.” 

For Egan, finding patterns in those changes is part 
of a life’s work, and she has become one of the 
preeminent American writers of the last 30 years. Her 
novels, short stories and journalism are heavily 
decorated. In 2011, she won botha Pulitzer prizeanda 
National Book Critics Circle award for her fourth novel, 
A Visit from the Goon Squad, a freewheeling meditation 
on time and music which followed a collection of 
dropouts and survivors loosely orbiting ageing punk 
rocker turned record producer Bennie Salazar and his 
assistant Sasha. In 2018, she won the Andrew Carnegie 
Medal for her next book, Manhattan Beach. She is, at 
heart, a comic novelist, and while she writes across 
wildly different genres, asense of the absurdis common 
to all her work, and the way she sees the world. 

Particularly amusing to Egan at the moment is the 
propensity of people to consider the times in which we 
live, in particular the pace of technological change, as 
exceptionalin human history. It’s one of the themes of 
The Candy House, her sixth novel, which loosely picks 
up where A Visit from the Goon Squad left off. It opens 
with Bix Bouton, a tech entrepreneur, suffering from 
a form of creative block: he can’t come up with the Next 
Big Thing, and it’s killing him. From there, a story 
unspools that ranges across the US and the rest of the 
world, forwards and backwards in time, across multiple 
perspectives and periods, to raise questions about 
memory, point of view, privacy and the extent of what 
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Jennifer Egan in her 
Brooklyn garden, where 
she wrote her novel 

‘in hats, gloves and an 
electric blanket - or two' 


is ever really knowable about another human being. 
If that summary sounds earnest, the novel itselfis a 
riot: funny, wild, almost picaresque in tone, and as 
preoccupied with consciousness as any modernist 
novel. “Mysteries that are destroyed by measurement 
were never truly mysterious,” she writes, in relation 
to the supposed power of the algorithm; “only our 
ignorance made them seem so”. 

Along withits other exhilarating effects, I tell Egan 
I found The Candy House terrifying - a lesson in how 
tech can reduce, not expand, the range of human 
possibilities. Egan, who talks fast, with great levity, 
and across a broad range of subjects, is puzzled by this 
response. The thing Bix Bouton ends up creatingisa 
mechanism for externalising consciousness, a cube- 
shaped device into which memories can be uploaded, 
permitting any user toseean event - traumatic, partially 
remembered, ambiguous - from the many perspectives 
of those involved in it. In the novel, this technology 
hasthe power to unleash terrible truths, butit was not, 
says Egan, something she came up withasacautionary 
tale. “I would never think: ‘Oh, here’s this invention, 
it’s terrible!’ I wouldn’t want to write about something 
that struck me that way. It was more ofa wish fulfilment. 
Iremember odd encounters over the years - who was 
that guy sitting on the stoop? What happened to him? 
Asa fiction writer, I want to know. ThereasonthatIlam 
enamoured of this machineis not because it would help 
the world; but because it really helps me write the 
novel.” She bursts out laughing. “It was just sucha fun 
narrative device to use.” 

For Egan, who once dated Steve Jobs, it’s not that 
technology isinterestinginitself. “’minterestedin how 
itinteracts with ourrelationships, and ourrelationships 
to ourselves.” Inthis, perhaps, she has the advantage of 
distance. “’mababy boomer, technically,” she says, and 
points out thatasakid growing up firstin Chicago, thenin 
San Francisco, there weren’t even answering machines. 
She is so far from being a digital native that she writes 
her novels longhand, a habit that has its advantages. 
During the pandemic, to escape the chaos of a house 
in which her husband and two college-age sons were 
underfoot, she took to writing outside on the deck, even 
on the most bitterly cold days. “The bird life, last year, 
was so extraordinary, and I would sit on a deckchair 
with my binoculars and electric blanket - sometimes 
two electric blankets - hats and gloves. I looked likea 
nut. But it was incredibly quiet. I was the only one out 
there. It was this really deep state of concentration.” 

She suspects, she says, she got “a little addicted to 
fresh cold air. As soon as I woke up, I found myself 
thinking, ‘I just want to get out there.’” Her family, 
meanwhile, “thought it was hilarious. My husband 
would come out and take pictures of me.” And did she 
keep it up, post-lockdown? “No! Now I can’t even 
imagine doing that! Imean, why would I? Likesomany 
things from the pandemic.” 

Egan would produce five to seven handwritten pages 
a day. Prior to March 2020, she’d been neglecting her 
writing. She was teaching a literature course at the 
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University of Pennsylvania, and was president of PEN 
America. She feels guilty sayingit, not least because her 
husband, David Herskovits, works - asatheatre director 
- in the performing arts, “and that world has been so 
upended”, but the fact is, lockdown bought her much- 
needed time to write. She read alot of those early Candy 
House pages to her writing group, some members of 
which have been inthe group, along with Egan, sincethe 
early 1990s. It strikes me that her celebrity mightinterfere 
withthe dynamic ofsharing work, but, she says, “Idon’t 
feel that anywhere in my life. And if I ever encounter 
it, it’s my job to immediately diffuse it.” There’s no 
deference. In fact, the previous day she read aloud to 
the group “some chaotic pages from this book that I 
hope some day to write - set in 19th-century New York - 
and the only thing I really have going for me with it, is 
a voice that felt promising.” They liked it, as it turned 
out, which isn’t always the case. When she read out 
parts of Manhattan Beach ata similar stage, “it was not 
successful. It made them angry, oddly enough.” 

These interactions with her writing group - private, 
authentic, unperformative - exist in opposition to the 
ethos of social media. Egan still feels guilty about not 
engaging withit more. “I’mtrying to beon Instagram,” 
she says, looking depressed. “Ihave, like, one follower.” 
Her avoidance is “not out of rebellion, but boredom. I 
love newspapers. We get physical newspapers every 
day.” Twitter was briefly interesting, but it didn’t last. 
“It often doesn’t make me feel optimistic about human 
nature and the future. What I see, a lot, and this goes 
without saying almost, is a desire for attention and 
something that seems to edge into narcissism, and 
therefore a lot of disingenuousness. It feels like there’s 
alot of saying one thing, but underneath really saying: 
‘Look at me.’ That sounds judgmental, so [hesitate to 
say it. But itis how I feel, glancing over it.” 

She also hates conflict, so social media really isn’t 
for her. “For me, it’s like watching weekend television 
where people yell at each other. ’min misery, because 
I feel like I need to solve it. ‘Wait! We have to find 
common ground!’ As I get older, ’m wary of falling into 
those loops of what feels like discovery inthe moment, 
but afterward immediately feels like a wasted hour.” 

Egan’s parents, who were both from the midwest, 
divorced when she was two. Her mother, Kay, an art 
dealer, remarried, and when Egan wasseven the family, 


Tm interested 

in how technology 
interacts with 

our relationships, 
and our relationships 
to ourselves’ 


with her new stepfather, Bill, moved to San Francisco 
leaving her father, a corporate lawyer, behind. By 
nature, she has said, she is both Californian - slightly 
hippyish and breezy in style - and a practical 
midwesterner, although asasetting for her fiction, New 
York has had the much greater influence. It’s an 
impressive fact about Egan’s writing career that the 
minute she has established an audience in one fictional 
genre, she promptly jumps to the next, to forestall her 
own boredom. New fans whocame to her via Manhattan 
Beach, a conventionally told novel about a family in 
Brooklyn during the Great Depression, will, she 
suspects, be baffled by The Candy House. Her first novel, 
The Invisible Circus, was a mystery of sorts, followed 
by Lookat Me, asatire of the fashion and media world. 
Her third novel, The Keep, was a gothic horror. 

She knows no other way to write, she says, beyond 
“spontaneously” following the breadcrumb trail of 
whatever interests her at the time. The Candy House 
grew out of ashort story written in 2011 and published 
under the title Black Box. It’s about a woman called Lulu, 
a “citizen agent” who belongs to anetwork of volunteer 
spies recruited by the American government. Egan 
thoughtit contained the spark of something bigger, but 
when she returned to the idea while writing The Candy 
House, she got completely stuck. The original story is 
written in short texts delivered via a chip implant in 
Lulu’s brain, which at the time bought Egan a lot of 
freedom. “The best feeling when I’m writing is: ‘Oh, I 
can really move around here; this is giving me some 
space, in a voice or approach.” But when she tried, in 
The Candy House, to follow Lulu’s traumatic return to 
America, “I felt Icouldn’t move. Even thoughI spewed 
out a lot of material, there was nowhere to go.” 

Egan tried a range of approaches. “I tried to write 
the chapter from the point of view of a therapist who 
sees her. I thought I could write it up as therapeutic 
notes.” That didn’t work. She tried to write it asa 
monologue taking place entirely within Lulu’s own 
head, but “it was just gloomy”. Eventually, she started 
writing an email chain between Lulu and a bunch of 
eccentric other characters. “The minute I did that, I 
had this sense of flexibility and freedom.” The problem, 
she realised, was entirely tonal. She’d been shooting 
for something sombre and serious, when what was 
called for was “madcap” - an underrated tone, quite 
different from its dull cousin, jocularity. 

She is moving in a different direction, lately: “Ifeela 
heat around California. It’s a feeling more than a 
thought. A sense of real connection, and new curiosity 
about the history of it.” And she has been reading a lot 
of detective fiction, in particular Arthur Conan Doyle. 
“The Valley of Fearis anovel about Holmes and it’s one 
of the best detective stories I’ve ever read.” To her 
fascination, she discovered recently that “he was 
obsessed with America; the Ku Klux Klan, Mormonism 
and organised crimeallcome into his novels”. The week 
before we meet, she was in San Francisco, visiting her 
mother, and while ona walk she noticed “this cool little 
house by a park, and it had a plaque that said Conan 
Doyle had lived there”. It’s the kind of confluence ofideas 
out of which the spark of a new project might occur. 

In the meantime, she hopes The Candy House isn’t 
mistaken for a novel about technology. The word she 
uses to describe the mood in which she wrote itis “glee”, 
and it shows. It amuses her that one possibility raised 
by atechnology that externalises consciousness would 
be to render fiction obsolete. And while uploading 
thought, in some rudimentary form, will surely exist 
in the near future, there are, she believes, aspects of 
the human experience - humour, for example - that no 
algorithm can get to. “The secret heart of this book is 
thatit’s sucha homage to fiction.” She looks thoroughly 
delighted. “That’s the only machine that can do it.” 
The Candy House will be published by Corsair on 28 April. 
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HE ODD THING about “strongman” 
leaders is that they are often quite weak 
in terms of their personal attributes 
and political ideas. Vladimir Putin, in 
power longer than most, comes across 
as an insecure, embittered little man, 
strangely marooned in a cultural time warp, whose 
vision of Russia’s future is propelled by a backward- 
looking, sentimental nostalgia for the Soviet era. 

Donald Trump, by instinct a fellow authoritarian 
and avid Putin admirer, is notoriously thin-skinned, 
seemingly incapable of tolerating the slightest criticism 
and disproportionately vindictive towards those 
who challenge him. Xi Jinping, China’s ostensibly 
all-powerful president, exhibits similar chronic fear of 
dissent, as seen in his ruthless purges of the ruling 
Communist party and crackdowns on Hong Kong’s 
pro-democracy activists. 

Gideon Rachman’s accessible new book, The Age of 
the Strongman, examines these and other formidable, 
deeply flawed figures ina series of fluent, well-informed 
essays about the global rise of authoritarian, nationalist- 
populist leaders and its corrosive impact on the liberal 
democratic tradition. Rachman’s central thesis is that 
this isamodern phenomenon, roughly beginning with 
Putin’s rise to national power in 1999-2000. 

Rachman, a columnist and experienced foreign 
correspondent, views Putin as “the archetype and 
model for the current generation of strongman leaders”. 
His trademark tactics - reining inindependent sources 
of power, asserting the central authority of the state 


Putin attends a 
concert marking the 
eighth anniversary of 
Russia's annexation 
of Crimea last month 


and using warfare to bolster his personal position - have 
been emulated around the world by other reactionaries 
hostile to globalisation, liberalism and the western- 
led, rules-based international order. 

Lies, disinformation, institutional vandalism, the 
cult of personality, systemic corruption, ethno- 
nationalism, culture wars, historical revisionism 
and the ready use of violence at home and through 
external aggression - these are the ugly tools of 
Putinism. They’re now under close scrutiny following 
the invasion of Ukraine, but were plain to see for 20 
years for those in Europe and the US who cared to 
look. Sadly, many did not. 

It will be frustrating for some that the book contains 
no analysis of the impact of the invasion that began 
on 24 February. There would have been considerable 
appetite for discussion of the future world order, or 
of the latest theories about Putin’s mindset - that he 
is detached from reality, ill, deluded by his own 
propaganda, or has simply gone nuts. If he fails in 
Ukraine, the age of the strongman, for Putin anyway, 
may draw to an abrupt close. 


YET, ASITIS, Putin’s malign influence echoes through 
Rachman’s rogues’ gallery of autocrats. In China, Xi 
teeters towards megalomania. In Hungary, the newly 
re-elected Viktor Orban resorts to antisemitism to 
sharpen ideas of national identity. In Israel, Benjamin 
Netanyahu acts the divisive saviour, forever fighting 
encircling foes. In the US, Trump plays the same old 
tunes, attacking minorities, migrants and media. In 
the Philippines, Rodrigo Duterte plays god, condemning 
and killing ona whim. 

Strongman leaders, Rachman suggests, tend to be 
pretty useless at leading. India’s Hindu nationalist 
prime minister, Narendra Modi, styles himself a man 
of the masses, in touch with the “real India”. But his 
proposed farm reforms in 2020 sparked unprecedented 
grassroots protests by the very people he claimed to 
uniquely understand. Rattled, his government blamed 
mysterious foreign forces - and Greta Thunberg. 

The aggressive behaviour of Turkey’s autocratic 
president, Recep Tayyip Erdogan, reflects deep personal 
insecurity - greatly exacerbated by a coup attempt 
in 2016 when he came close to being shot by his 
own soldiers. Like an Ottoman sultan, Erdogan has 
built himself a luxurious palace, safe on a hilltop 
overlooking Ankara, from where he irascibly surveys 
the chaos caused by his own economic illiteracy and 
political dysfunction. 

Likemany strongmen, Mohammed bin Salman, Saudi 
Arabia’s crown prince, was initially feted as areformer. 
Then he triggered a humanitarian disaster in Yemen. 
The murder in 2018 of Jamal Khashoggi, a Saudi critic, 
all but destroyed his reputation in the west. Likewise, 
Ethiopia’s disgraced prime minister, Abiy Ahmed, won 
a Nobel peace prize, only to let hubris get the better of 
him when he pickeda fight he couldn’t finishin Tigray. 

Yet the global trophy for sheer bloody incompetence 
must go to Brazil’s hard-right populist president, 
Jair Bolsonaro, the “Trump of South America”, whose 
lethally irresponsible mishandling of the pandemic 
stunned even his most ardent apologists. 

The strongman paradox arguably arises from 
confusion over the difference between brute power 
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and resilience. The former is all about personal 
dominance, essentially antisocial and crudely 
enforced, usually without regard for law or justice or 
the rights of others. Resilience is about inner strength, 
resourcefulness and adaptability, arising from 
principle, conviction and beliefin the collective rather 
than individual will. 

By this definition, a truly strong leader in today’s 
Russia might be Alexei Navalny, the courageous 
opposition activist whom Putin tried to poison and 
then jailed. In Turkey, Selahattin Demirtas, the Kurdish 
opposition politician detained since 2016, comes 
to mind. In Iran, strong women such as the vilely 
persecuted human rights lawyer Nasrin Sotoudeh 
put hardline president Ebrahim Raisi to shame. 

AsRachman notes, authoritarian rulers have helped 
to undermine democratic ideals and practices around 
the world since 2000, and with growing success 
following the financial crash of 2008. “The last 15 years 
have seen the most sustained decline in political 
freedom around the world since the 1930s,” Rachman 
writes. Shockingly, democracy’s great bastion, America, 
came close to falling, too. 

“We have learned again that democracy is precious,” 
Joe Biden proclaimed at his inauguration, two weeks 
after a mob of Trump supporters stormed the Capitol 
and tried to overturn the 2020 election. “Democracy 
is fragile ...and democracy has prevailed.” But the fact 
it very nearly didn’t is Rachman’s whole argument. 
Most Republicans still believe Trump’s big lie. He, and 
they, may try again in two years’ time. 

It’s easy to be pessimistic. Strongman leaders are 
a perennial blight. Before Putin, there was Stalin. 
Before Xi, Mao, before Erdogan, Atatiirk. In Poland, 
Jarostaw Kaczynski was preceded in Warsaw Pact 
times by General Wojciech Jaruzelski. As Rachman 
concedes, history is often more cyclical than linear. 
“All efforts at historical periodisation are slightly 
artificial,” he writes. 

Allthe same, tothe many oppressed, brutalised and 
disenfranchised peoples of the world - and especially 
to those now living in Ukraine - today’s age of the 
strongman feels all too terrifyingly real. 

To buy a copy for £17.40 go to guardianbookshop.com 
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here’s a dreamy moment 
T halfway through Geoffroy 

Delorme’s brief, sensuous book 
in which one of the young deer he gets 
to know curls up beside him, its head 
resting on his leg. The image is both 
touchingly familiar and surreal. A 
couple of walkers nod in greeting as 
they pass, as if it’s customary fora 
wild deer to snooze in the lap ofa 
human. No doubt, Delorme notes, 
they mistake the deer for a dog. Even 
more startling, the little deer, whom 
Delorme names Daguet, begins to 
twitch and wriggle. “He is clearly 
dreaming,” Delorme writes. Of what, 
one wonders, do roe deer dream? 

Deer Man follows the story of 
someone who turns his back on 
society and spends seven years living 
in a forest among roe deer. We discover 
very little about the events that 
preceded this decision. Exclusively 
home-schooled, the young man was 
clearly lonely. And there’s something 
amiss in his relationship with his 
family. Yet a fleeting encounter with 
a young buck draws him into the 
woods around Louviers, France, and 
off he goes. It’s fairytale stuff, both 
in its transformational force and its 
unspoken darkness. The lack of 
information about his life - the 
ruthless absence of autobiography - 
can seem odd to a modern reader. 
Yet the strength of this book is its 
singular focus on the deer. 
As readers, we yearn to know 

the nitty-gritty of how he made it in 
the wild. In his time there, he must 
survive the damp and cold and feed 
himself from the forest plants, 
differentiating the textures of leaves 
to forage in the dark. But we are 
spared the true privations he must 
have endured: Delorme is both 
stoical and tight-lipped. We are 
only glancingly told that he survived 
hypothermia on several occasions, 
that he learned to sit with one leg 
tucked under him to keep the water 
from impregnating his clothes, that he 
wore three woollen jumpers. Delorme 
never dwells on himself, stubbornly 
training the lens on the animals 
alongside him. Admittedly, there 
were times when I found his distance 


frustrating. Too often he skates over 
what must be fascinating territory 

for areader. Opportunities for 
development are lost throughout 

the book. Yet one suspects this is the 
only kind of testimony that could 
come from someone who has, in many 
ways, eschewed the human world. 
That is the price. 

By the end, I took pleasure in how 
the tight, spare writing conveys the 
inadequacy of language to properly 
render the experience of living in 
the wild. As the chapters unfold, 
Delorme recedes even further from 
the narrative, mirroring his gradual 
withdrawal from civilisation and 
home. At first, he returns a few times 
a month to shower and recharge his 
batteries (Delorme is a photographer, 
and his images hugely amplify the 
text). But, over time, he returns less 
and less. And he takes less each time 
from his old life as his skills and 
confidence - and indeed appetite - 
begin to transform. Eventually, he no 
longer lives “in” the forest but “of” the 
forest. He uses “we” freely, not only to 
tell us what he and the deer are doing 
but in ways suggestive of emotional 
and psychic entanglement. 

What the whole book recognises 
is the agency of the animals Delorme 
meets. Sure, he has sought out a 
relationship with this wild creature. 
But so, too, has the animal. And this 
isn’t inevitable, as he points out. 

He tries the same with some foxes. 
They won’t tolerate him. 

What we are left withis a startling 
portrait of an animal that is both 
familiar to us and yet shockingly 
misunderstood. Roe deer - Capreolus 
capreolus - have been around since 
Homo sapiens emerged as a distinct 
species. In the UK, we’ve lived 
alongside them since at least the last 
ice age. We’ve worn them, eaten them, 
revered them, and etched early texts 
on their antlers. Today, we know 
them best on the bumpers of our cars 
and on our plates. The story is much 
the same in Delorme’s native France. 

Yet, for Delorme, each deer is 
unique. Each, for him, hasaname 
and a personality. Unsurprisingly, 
then, Delorme returns from the 
woods an advocate. He wants the 
deer - and not us with our rifles 
- to be responsible for their own 
management. And he wants us to 
consider our forests and woodlands 
in radically new ways that recognise 
the meaningful lives of the species 
within them. 

Some readers may consider him 
mad. And, while I won’t give away 
the ending, we all know that Delorme 
is not, after all, a roe deer. It’s clear 
from the outset that this can’t go 
on for ever. Yet itis a delightful, 
moving read - anda quietly 
revolutionary one. 

To buy acopy for £14.78 go to 
guardianbookshop.com 
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he English may be suspicious 
I of foreigners but we sometimes 
need them to explain us to 

ourselves. Detlev Piltz, a German 
lawyer, became an anglophile as a 
16-year-old schoolboy when he spent 
a month in the home of a Cotswold 
vicar, whose infant daughter Theresa 
would grow up to become prime 
minister. The English, he thinks, are 
a “wondrously wacky people”. And 
what especially fascinates him is our 
class system, the nuances of which he 
has been studying for half a century. 

He thinks it’s the elephant in our 
room, something we don’t talk about, 
or which we pretend doesn’t exist. 
For a politician to admit to having a 
privileged background is “political 
suicide”; even Labour, once the party 
of the proletariat, finds class an 
uncomfortable subject. MPs may 
talk of levelled up, one-nation 
togetherness but they know it’s 
unattainable. “Class is the enemy of 
equality,” Piltz says, but that’s no reason 
to knock it. To his mind, England 
isn’t class-ridden but class-enriched. 

For 200 pages he lays out his case, 
broadly distinguishing between the 
“hard” markers of class (education, 
occupation and income) and the 
“soft” (everything from clothes and 


Eton College is a 
‘hard marker’ of class 


furnishings to cars, holidays, sport 
and shopping bags). But it’s in the 
middle section of the book that 

the fun begins, as he updates Nancy 
Mitford, Jilly Cooper and The Official 
Sloane Ranger Handbook with 
exhaustive lists of the things that 
denote our place in the pecking order. 

Piltz’s lists are provocative. 
Intentionally so, perhaps: if he isn’t 
invited on to chatshows to defend 
his findings, I’ll throw away my 
brown shoes, which I shouldn’t be 
wearing anyway (“In London shoes 
are only black ... Brown shoes are 
best kept for tramping the hills”). 
Many of his markers look past their 
sell-by: does anyone still say “spiffing” 
and “dash it”? And does Piltz seriously 
believe that the “majority of English 
citizens” look up to hereditary peers? 
His book has little sense of how race, 
gender and social media have 
changed the rules. 

Once the fun with lists is over, 

Piltz returns to his defence of the 
status quo. Hierarchies are inevitable. 
Meritocracy doesn’t work: when 
everyone has the same chance, the 
losers have only themselves to blame 
- oras the exiled Russian businessman 
Mikhail Khodorkovsky puts it: “Ifa 
man is not an oligarch, something is 
not right with him.” Fat-cat salaries 
shouldn’t be resented since CEOs are 
“vital for society as a whole”. 

At 400-plus pages, Piltz is nothing 
if not thorough. He includes some 
great quotes and such gems as the 2015 
Country Life list of the 39 attributes 
that make a gentleman (they include 
“turns his mobile to silent at dinner” 
and “can sail a boat and ride a horse”). 
How sweet that aGerman lawyer should 
find us so charming! It’s just a pity he’s 
so in thrall to our upper echelons. 

To buy acopy for £17.40 go to 
guardianbookshop.com 
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hen Brian Ameche, the 
husband of Amy Bloom, 
knowing her taste for 


simplicity, bought her “a very 
expensive ... sweatshirt with tulle 
trim”, she might have guessed 
something was amiss. Looking back, 
she was “surprised that I didn’t look at 
that sweatshirt and think, ‘Isee that 
you have Alzheimer’s’”. By this time 
Brian had begun to forget things, to 
lose his way and, most distressingly, 
to become distant with his wife, with 
whom he had lived in rare concord 
since their late-life marriage in their 
50s. And yet, as I observed in my 
father when my mother was in the grip 
of this disease, denial is its almost 
inevitable attendant. Those closest to 
the sufferers often find they cannot 
bear to acknowledge what is happening. 
Bloom’s sharply observed, often 
witty, eminently moving memoir 
charts the gradual progression of the 
illness from her slow recognition that 
her husband was not himself, to an 
eventual diagnosis, followed by a 
fraught search for a means for them to 
end his life. For “once Brian had finally 
been diagnosed it took him less thana 
week to decide that the ‘long goodbye’ 
of Alzheimer’s was not for him”. 
Because of their “eye-of-the- 
needle” requirements, apparently 
libertarian laws in the US mean that 
assisted suicide is all but impossible 
there. The “right to die in America is 
about as meaningful as the right to eat 
or the right to decent housing; you’ve 
got the right, but it doesn’t mean 
you’re going to get the goods,” Bloom 
comments with typical tartness. An 
old friend offers: “‘If you think you 
don’t need to go right now, and you 
want to wait awhile, I can just shoot 
you myself, in a year or two, ina field.’ 
Brian hugs him.” His brother, making 
a similar suggestion, jokes: “I’d be fine 
in jail. 1 don’t go out much anyway,” 
at which Bloom comments: “I have 
never liked the man more.” Finally 
they discover Dignitas, the Swiss 
organisation that assists those whose 
medical conditions lead them to 
choose to end their lives rather than 
endure the miseries of a “natural” 
death. Here begins the process of 
fulfilling the exacting demands 
required to take this mortal step, of 
which the patient’s own “discernment” 


is considered paramount. 

The book is written in short 
chapters, giving a sense of pace to 
echo the urgency that now ensues 
- the couple must achieve their goal 
before Brian’s mind is too disrupted 
for the decision to be judged truly his, 
a requirement that is the sine qua non 
of the Dignitas process. The account 
begins on 26 January 2020, in the final 
stages of this ordeal, with what is to be 
Brian’s last journey. But it is interspersed 
with snatches of their history, during 
which we learn to love the handsome, 
greedy-for-life Brian, who declares to 
Bloom: “You should be with a guy who 
doesn’t mind that you’re smarter than 
he is, who doesn’t mind that most of 
the time you’ll be the main event... 

I don’t know if I can be that guy... 
but Id like a shot.” To which Bloom 
appends, “We married.” It is the 
swift but telling glimpses of that life 
together - she an ironic, intellectual, 
bisexual Jew, he a sporty hedonist 
from a devout Catholic family - that 
give the book its peculiar poignancy. 

But if Brian is the subject, it is Bloom 
whois the hero of this story. The disease 
renders her husband incapable of 
making the necessary tough decisions, 
of first wheedling and then railroading 
doctors who persist in the false 
diagnosis of depression that would 
prevent Dignitas accepting him asa 
candidate. It is she who must decide 
what to tell her children, and whether 
or not to prepare the grandchildren 
for the loss of their adored “Babu”. 

The end of the story is told as 
frankly and unmawkishly as the rest. 
An anti-emetic is supplied to ensure 
the patient doesn’t vomit up the 
prescribed lethal dose. But Ameche 
takes his time before downing it. “I 
know I’m going,” he says. “I’m ready. 
I’m just not going to hurry.” This is the 
most painful moment in an account 
that is not exactly free of painful 
moments, not just because of what is 
about to happen, but because some of 
the last minutes he will spend with 
Bloom are taken up with old football 
anecdotes. “I cannot manage to look 
interested in these stories,” she writes, 
“because I’m not. He says nothing 
about our life, our love, our children 
and grandchildren.” The effectiveness 
of the anti-emetic wears off, and he 
must be asked yet again if he wishes 
to go through with the procedure. 

He swallows a second dose, this time 
alongside the drug that kills him, 
falling silent so that Bloom suddenly 
longs for the football stories. She sits 
there until he is “gone from the world”, 
and she must take the forlorn trip 
home without him. 

But he isn’t gone. Because, as Brian 
enjoined her, she has written about 
him with all the brave-spirited, 
undaunted love to which the book 
bears stupendous witness. 

To buy a copy for £14.78 
go to guardianbookshop.com 
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and her student 


undermines itself 


Sam Byers 


Elizabeth Finch 
Julian Barnes 
JONATHAN CAPE, £16.99 


HATISITaboutambiguity,” asked 


Tim Parks in 2015, “that it has to 
be praised to high heaven by all 
and sundry? Above all, how didit 
come totake on, at least forsome, 
acloak of liberal righteousness?” 
Reading Julian Barnes’s new novel, the question feels 
especially apposite. This is a work that both uses and 
abuses ambiguity. In doing so, it undermines itself. 

Elizabeth Finch, the novel’s eponymous subject, 
teaches an adult education course in culture and 
civilisation. The narration comprises the recollections 
of Neil, her former student and would-be hagiographer. 
Her class, he tells us, “shook my mind around, made 
me constantly rethink, burst stars inside my head”. 
Students were awestruck by “the shimmer of her 
phrasing, the lustre of her brain”. Under her tutelage 
they “actually began, inrealtime, tothink for ourselves”. 

There’s a sense of daring in depicting the impact 
of an inspirational teacher. If Finch and her teaching 
fall short, our faith in the novel will falter. Early on, 
we sense Barnes’s hesitancy. Straining to burnish 
Finch’s aura, he deploys, then redeploys, a reliable 
novelistic cliche - charisma through immobility. In 
the first paragraph, Finch is “still”. By page six she’s 
“preternaturally still”. “She commanded attention,” 
says Neil, spelling it out, “by her stillness.” 

So Finch doesn’t move much. But that’s just the start 
of what she doesn’t do. Finch, we’re told, “didn’t smoke 
like anyone else”. “She had none of those lecturer’s tics 
and tricks designed to charm, distract, or indicate 
character. She never waved her arms about or supported 
her chin in her hand.” She was “notin any way a public 
figure”. She “wasn’t interested in football or celebrity 
chefs or the ever-changing dictates of fashion, or box 
sets or gossip”, but “she wasn’t in any way asnob” either. 
Sounds abit mysterious, doesn’t she? But no: she “had 
no ‘mysteriousness’ about her” either. 

This is ambiguity not as subtlety, but avoidance: 
Finchsimply isn’t there. Hoping to make a virtue of her 
absence, Barnes lays down a fog of negation. But this 
only deepens the problem. The reader feels distanced 
from Finch; the novel feels distanced from its subject. 

Finch’s impact, then, must come from the work to 


whichthe novel formsa tribute: her teaching. According 
to Neil, she “directed us elegantly away from the 
obvious”. A quick scan of her aphoristic wisdom, 
however, suggests that she did so exclusively by stating 
the obvious. Actingis “the perfect example ofartificiality 
producing authenticity”. “Failure can tell us more 
than success.” Voting is a “civic duty”. Anarchism has 
acertain intellectual appeal but “realistically, it would 
never work”. And love, would you believe, is “all there 
is ... the only thing that matters”. 

Finch’s studiously bien-pensant truisms, coupled 
with Barnes’s via negativa characterisation, leave the 
novelinsearch ofacentre. Barnes, it seems, senses this: 
44 pagesin, he cuts his losses and kills Finch off-amove 
which, tellingly, brings the novel to life. Bequeathed 
Finch’sjournals, Neil becomes a historian of his history 
teacher. The fragmentary, elusive portrait of Finch that 
emerges feels far more intimate and interesting than 
the one glimpsed through Neil’s coursing admiration. 
Freed from the narrative responsibility of investing 
Finch with energy, meanwhile, Neilsoftens, expands, 
and becomes a fuller figure in his own right. 

Barnes is in his element here - investigating with 
subtlety and gentleness the quiet mysteries that make 
upalife. Soit’sallthemore mystifying and disappointing 
that, justas the novel Elizabeth Finch could have been 
moves tantalisingly into view, Barnes self-sabotages, 
devoting the book’s entire middle section to Neil’s stolid 
student essay on Julian the Apostate, the “Roman 
emperor who never set foot in Rome”, known for his 
“persecution by methods of mildness”. As Neil labours 
away at one of the novel’s many undercooked and 
unintegrated ideas - the shortcomings of monotheism 
- the narrative flounders, never to recover. 

In Barnes’s tripartite structure, each new section 
must compensate for the shortcomings of the last. 
With a motionless middle on his hands, Barnes 
works in the final third to recover some sense of 
momentum. In his search for compelling incident, 
though, he finds only implausibility. Returning to 
Neil’s recollections, we learn of Finch’s public 
“shaming”. Invited by the London Review of Books 
to give asmall public lecture, Finch (who, let us recall, 
was “not in any way a public figure”) finds that her 
historical perspective on monotheism has, ludicrously, 
become the subject of a furious national outcry. 

In order to bring about her cancellation, Barnes 
must distort the world in which those ideas are received. 
The result is neither a critique of a reactionary culture 
nor a defence of nuance and free thought. Instead, 
it’s a bourgeois intellectual fantasy -an England where 
the LRB is seriously regarded by its detractors as “a 
nest of leftists, subversives, pseudo-intellectuals, 
cosmopolitans, traitors, liars and anti-monarchist 
vermin”; where perfectly bland ideas are magically 
imbued with the power to unsettle; and where a talk 
ina bookshop gets you doorstepped by the red-tops. 

Finally, Barnes returns to the ambiguity with which 
we began. Perhaps Neil’s memory and impressions can’t 
betrusted. Perhapsnomemory canbetrusted. Perhaps 
history, as a result, is nothing but interpretation and 
speculation. Coming as the conclusion to a novel that 
had begun on firmer ground, this loosening of certainty 
could have passed for daring subversion. Here, though, 
it feels like just another evasion - vagueness layered 
onto vagueness. Elizabeth Finchis a work stubbornly 
determined to deny us its pleasures, even as it hints at 
what they could have been. 

To buy a copy for £14.78 go to guardianbookshop.com 
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Across the divide 

A masterful novel of 
love in the Troubles 
Kevin Power 


Trespasses 
Louise Kennedy 
BLOOMSBURY, £14.99 


about Louise Kennedy’s debut 
novel, Trespasses, that goes 

something like this: “What’s it about?” 
“Well, it’s about a young Catholic 
woman in Belfast in the 70s, at the 
height of the Troubles.” “Punishment 
beatings, bomb scares, all of that?” 
“Yes, all of that.” “Does her dad die?” 
“Well, yes, actually. Her dad is dead 
when the book begins.” “Does she fall 
in love with a Protestant?” “Well, yes, 
she does fallin love with a Protestant, 
as it happens. In this case an attractive 
married lawyer who’s committed to 
civil rights for Catholics.” “Do things 
go tragically wrong for sectarian 
reasons?” “It is strongly intimated 
that this is what will happen, yes.” 

Plotwise, then, we’re in traditional 
territory. The year is 1975. Cushla 
Lavery is 24 and works as a primary 
teacher in a school on the outskirts of 
Belfast. She also does the odd shift in 
the family pub, which is frequented by 
leering and aggressive British soldiers. 
Here she meets Michael Agnew: 
handsome, middle-aged, sophisticated, 
married. Michael is a Protestant 
barrister who defends young Catholic 
men who have been unjustly arrested. 
He invites Cushla to an “Irish language 
evening” with his bourgeois-bohemian 
friends, liberals who toy with pro- 
Republican politics. Thus commences 
an affair that Cushla must keep secret 
from everyone, on pain - literally 
- of death. 

Technique, too, is traditional. 
The point of view is third person. The 
prose is in the past tense. This is nota 
book that is interested in performing 
radical aesthetic surgery on the realist 
novel. In fact its mode is what you 
might call low-realist: the strain 
of dogged unromantic telling that 
descends from Ernest Hemingway 
and the early James Joyce through (in 
Ireland) writers such as Brian Moore 
and Colm Toibin. But after a very 
few pages have passed, it becomes 
clear how little any of this stuff - the 
traditional plot, the conventional 
telling - is relevant. Trespasses is a 
novel distinguished by a quality rare 
in fiction at any time: a sense of utter 
conviction. It is a story told with such 
compulsive attention to the textures 
of its world that every page feels 
like a moral and intellectual event. 


| t’s easy to imagine a conversation 
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Kennedy, by her own account, came 
late to fiction writing. Born a few miles 
outside Belfast, she spent almost three 
decades working as a chef, before 
writing the stories that made up her 
first book, last year’s The End of the 
World Is a Cul de Sac. Those stories 
were formally riskier than the novel 
has turned out to be. The best of them 
play with the careful disclosure of 
information to create powerful, bleak 
accounts of blighted lives. 

In her short fiction, Kennedy goes at 
her subjects obliquely, as the best short 
story writers often do. But as a novelist, 
she plays it straight. Trespasses keeps 
us close to Cushla’s heart. Through 
her perceptions the details of 1970s 
Belfast - and of Cushla’s home village, 
“a garrison town, although it had not 
felt like one until 1969, when the 
troops were sent in” - become potently 
vivid. “On the bypass, a fleet of grey 
Land Rovers was on the inside lane, 
bomb-proof maxi skirts skimming 
the tarmac”: the imagery is Cushla’s, 
of course, and brilliantly chosen. 

A street decked out in union jacks, 
“like Nuremberg”. Cushla arriving 

for work at the pub, scrubbing the Ash 
Wednesday ashes from her forehead 
with a serviette that becomes 
“blackened, flittered”. 

Kennedy is also quietly great at the 
smaller details. The “soft dunt” ofa 
fridge door closing. Cushla waking 
with her face in “the hot, scalliony 
hair” of Michael’s armpit. The prose 
manages both to surprise and to 
delight without ever calling undue 
attention to itself. Of course, prose 
pyrotechnics would be beside the 
point. Kennedy’s real interest is in the 
evocation of character and context, 
and these she approaches witha 
fearsome attentiveness to emotional 
nuance and a powerful sensitivity to 
gesture and speech that makes each 
scene feel impressively alive. 

In Belfast in 1975, as the half- 
embittered Michael tells Cushla, “it’s 
not about what you do” but rather about 


“what you are”. Kennedy knows, of 
course, that only bigots and fanatics 
imagine that “what you do” and 
“what you are” are separable by fiat. 
Her novel therefore addresses itself to 
the ambiguities inherent in the whole 
concept of “what you are” - that is, to 
realism’s great traditional subject, here 
given a shock of new life. Trespasses 
may be a novel built along conventional 
lines. But it thrums throughout with 
the passion and poise of mastery. 

To buy acopy for £13.04 

go to guardianbookshop.com 


SSS 
Agony and ecstasy 


Conflict, trauma and 
passion in Kosovo 
Matthew Janney 


Bolla 

Pajtim Statovci, 
translated by 
David Hackston 
FABER, £14.99 


ew authors today write about 
|X fear as vividly as Kosovan-born 

Pajtim Statovci. For Arsim, the 
Albanian protagonist in Statovci’s 
latest novel Bolla, fear is not a passing 
impulse in his nervous system but its 
very substance. There are two types 
of people, Arsim suggests: “People 
who don’t need to fear anything and 
people who ought to fear everything.” 
He is one of the latter. “That’s how fear 
works,” he adds, “it arrives all at once, 
and it is indivisible.” 

Arsim’s fear could be attributed to 
environmental factors. It is 1995, and 
war is on the verge of breaking out in 
Pristina, Kosovo, where he lives with 
his devoted wife Ajshe, whom he 
doesn’t love. To make matters worse, 
he is a father-to-be, a future that fills 


him with dread. He embarks ona love 
affair with Milos, which is doubly 
illicit, not only because he’s aman, 
but also because he’s a Serb. “We 
always exit the apartment at different 
times: once we’ve made sure, one ear 
against the door, that there’s nobody 
in the corridor.” 

Forced by society behind closed 
doors, their love finds space to breathe 
in Statovci’s sensitive prose. He writes 
beautifully about the ecstasy of early 
passion through surreal, painterly 
detail. Milos’s irises “look like a sky 
preparing for a storm”; his torso is 
“long, like a horse’s”. In these images, 
the picture of MiloS may remain 
amorphous and vague, but we feel the 
load of Arsim’s longing - we see Arsim 
seeing. When war inevitably comes 
to Pristina, their union is cut short, 
sending Arsim to an unnamed country 
abroad and Milos to the front line. 

Cultural alienation, enforced 
separation, the persistence of trauma; 
these are the abiding themes of 
Statovic’s writing. Bolla’s narrative 
alternates between Arsim’s account 
and more intimate, impressionistic 
chapters from Milos. This technique, 
which recalls Statovci’s award-winning 
earlier novels My Cat Yugoslavia and 
Crossing, creates a psychological 
proximity that stands in opposition to 
their physical and temporal distance. 

There is a subtle gesture to ideas of 
return and reunion in the book’s title, 
too. In Albanian mythology, a bolla is 
asnake-like figure that, each year, 
opens its eyes and devours anyone in 
its sight. Arsim writes a short story 
based on this myth, in which a blind 
girl befriends a bolla; they agree to 
meet every year, in the bloom of 
spring, in the same forest, on the same 
path. He shares the story with Milos, 
the bolla becoming a symbol of hope 
for the two men that their relationship 
will follow the same arc. This, however, 
feels more like wishful thinking. After 
all, bolla can also mean “alien”, as 
Statovci tells us in his epigraph. 

Bolla’s strongest moments come 
when describing the totalising effects 
of fear related to Arsim’s situation asa 
refugee in exile. “One raised with fear 
never learns to live without it,” says 
Arsim. “It is the neighbour witha 
better parking space because this is his 
country, not yours; it is a dog walker 
nodding in your direction as you pass 
each other and squinting, not to say 
hello but because you are a foreigner.” 
Statovci, whose family fled to Finland 
from Kosovo when he was two, 
describes a refugee’s identity not 
as an outfit that can be modified with 
ease, but a skin that can only be shed 
with great difficulty. 

When a hook-up witha guy he meets 
online gets him in trouble with the 


In Bolla, war 
comes to Pristina 
in Kosovo 
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authorities, Arsim faces incarceration, 
deportation and, worst of all, the 
prospect of the truth getting back 
to his wife and extended family. 
Catastrophe after catastrophe threaten 
to erode Arsim’s humanity, but his 
acute perception prevents him from 
sinking into glassy-eyed indifference: 
“IT can see her sorrow,” says Arsim about 
a woman he visits. “I see how it travels 
with her everywhere she goes, it is 
there when she takes the house keys 
from her pocket, when she prepares a 
meal for her family, when she shakes 
the rugs.” Statovci keenly observes 
how the after-effects of war pervade 
every corner of its victims’ world. 
When Arsim finally decides to seek 
out Milos after the war, we suspect 
there won’t be a storybook ending; 
Bolla shifts from being a dream-filled 
anticipation of the future to a taut 
negotiation of the past. Only in 
escaping the deadening circuitry of 
fantasy, suggests Statovci, can we 
begin to bear reality. 
To buy a copy for £13.04 
go to guardianbookshop.com 
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How to be human 


The poet's fiction debut 
tells a universal story 
Ella Risbridger 


Hourglass 
Keiran Goddard 
LITTLE, BROWN, £12.99 


something universal, you must 

pay very great attention to the 
specific, then with his fiction debut 
poet Keiran Goddard has written 
something like the universal love story. 
Written entirely in a kind of verse - by 
which I mean, a line break between 
almost every sentence - the three-part 
narrative goes like this: boy meets girl, 
boy loses girl, boy gets over it. Sort of. 
Both characters are unnamed. 

The narrator, a sometime essayist 
working a series of dead-end jobs, 
meets an editor. She has written four 
slim publications about Restoration 
drama (“smart people call short books 
slim books”). They fall in love; and 
she, at least, falls out of it. The plot is 
everyone’s plot, at some time or 
another - and that in itselfis the 
heartbreaking thing about heartbreak. 
No pain is unique, and all pain is 
unique. This is the paradox that 
powers Hourglass. Ihave rarely read 
a book that captures so succinctly the 
way that all lovers must (at least a little 
bit) believe they are the only people 
to ever feel this feeling, and the way 


| f it’s true that in order to create 


that that is (at least a little bit) true. 

Goddard’s narrator sees the world 
with the accuracy of a poet and the 
paranoid imagination of the socially 
inept: he speaks with a laser-cut and 
very funny precision that belies the 
way one imagines the world must see 
him. Whether he’s cutting armpit holes 
out of his T-shirt to attend a funeral, 
showing a child at the swimming pool 
a picture of guillotines, or being 
frogmarched out of a party by his 
furious girlfriend for crimes he’s not 
completely sure he understands, our 
narrator makes perfect sense to himself. 
And, occasionally, to her. It’s the fact 
of his making sense to her that makes 
her love him: nobody else around him 
can see what he wants, and why he 
does the things he does. 

The world of Goddard’s novel exists 
vividly on the page and yet to the 
narrator he is the only real person in it. 
Even the (ex-)girlfriend orbits him, in 
his telling, like a satellite moon. Which 
is, of course, the narcissism of the 
heartbroken. It is how it feels to be 
grieving; and this novel handles grief 
deftly and strangely. The city is “filled 
with wet cardboard”; he bins “whatever 
is bothering [him]”, such as wooden 
spoons and the toaster and the spice 
rack. He tears receipts into confetti at 
his mother’s funeral and walks until his 
feet bleed and tries to run a marathon 
one drunken morning, wearing his 
jumper from the night before. 

Hourglass sits somewhere between 
prose and poetry; somewhere between 
millennial sensation Hera Lindsay Bird 
and a Joycean stream-of-consciousness. 
Virginia Woolf called Ulysses the work 
of “a queasy undergraduate scratching 
his pimples”, and there’s something 
sticky and masculine and physical 
about Hourglass: all sweat, and spit, 
and skin growing over Biro lids lost to 
an itch under pungent plaster casts. It 
makes the book alive. It’s disturbing, in 
the way that looking at the world - and 
at love - through someone else’s eyes 
would be. 

There is often an artfulness to 
novels written in a capital-S Style: 
novels in verse, novels in aphorisms, 
novels (like this one) that are not 
prose, but not not prose. But the style 
here feels like work in the way that 
being a person is work; and specifically, 
perhaps, the way that the unnamed 
narrator finds being a person to be 
work. He tries - God, how he tries - to 
be human like everyone else. He wants 
to be ordinary, and fears he is not; he 
wants to be extraordinary and fears 
he is not. He is, of course, both. 

“Love is the constant worry that 
someone else is dead,” the narrator 
tells us near the beginning, yet this is 
a book about someone learning to be 
alive; learning to love - if that’s not 
too big a word - oneself, and 
through that, the world. 

To buy acopy for £11.30 go to 
guardianbookshop.com 
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Crime 


and thrillers 


Warring mobsters on Rhode Island; an inquiry into 
police racial bias; outsider dreams in suburbia; 
and dark secrets in seedy Soho. By Laura Wilson 


City on Fire 
Don Winslow 


HARPERCOLLINS, £20 

This first bookina 
projected trilogy about 
warring mobster families 
is set in Providence, 
Rhode Island, in 1986. 
The Italians and the 
Irish have carved up 

the city, controlling the 
trucking industry and 
the docks. The author 
makes overt comparisons 
with the Iliad, and 
modern-day Helen of 
Troy Pam provides a 
convenient excuse for 

a bunch of men trapped 
ina cycle of violence to 
embark on a disastrous 
feud. In the middle of 

it allis docker Danny 
Ryan, his dreams of 
escape stymied by his 
family connection to the 
Murphy clan. Winslow’s 
previous “Cartel” 
trilogy is an astonishing 
achievement that will 
be hard to beat, but 

on the strength of this 
immersive tale of fate, 
free will, loyalty and 
betrayal, his new series 
will rank alongside it. 


Say Her Name 

Dreda Say Mitchell 
and Ryan Carter 
THOMAS & MERCER, £8.99 
Adopted as an eight- 
year-old by Cherry 
and Carlton “Sugar” 
McNeil, Eva, awoman 
of dual heritage, decides 
to track down her 
birth parents after 
Cherry’s death and her 


suspension, on spurious 
grounds, from her work 
as a hospital doctor. 
Eva’s white father, a 
rich businessman, is 
easily found - although 
he may not be all that he 
seems - but her mother 
proves more elusive. 
Ex-police officer Sugar 
seems to know more 
than he is letting on and 
is evasive when asked 
why he left the force. 
Eva’s journey takes 

her back to 1994 and 

the disappearance 

- barely acknowledged 
by the police, let alone 
the media - of four 
Black women ... Say Her 
Name offers an engaging 
narrative as wellasa 
heartfelt and eloquent 
exploration of the 
iniquities of racial bias. 


A Tidy Ending 

Joanna Cannon 

BOROUGH, £16.99 

Cannon uses her chosen 
milieu - the suburban 
street where curtains 
twitch, the chintzy 
cheeriness of the old 
folk’s home, quotidian 
tragedies and buried 
truths - to explore the 
inner lives of outsiders. 
In her third novel, 
43-year-old Linda takes 
centre stage: a socially 
awkward mixture of 
naive and sly, she was 
already the odd-girl-out 
at school when her 
piano teacher father’s 
inappropriate behaviour 


ATidy 


Ending 


The Guardian 


towards young students 
meant she and her 
mother had to leave 
town. While husband 
Terry spends his free 
time in front of the 
television, she dreams 
over the upmarket 
catalogues that arrive 
for the house’s previous 
occupant, Rebecca, 
whom she decides to find 
and befriend. Meanwhile, 
neighbourhood gossip 
is in overdrive because 
local girls have been 
going missing. 
Compellingly creepy, 
with precisely observed 
characterisation, A 
Tidy Ending combines 
pathos with lovely 
flashes of humour 

and a wholly 
unexpected ending. 


Miss Aldridge Regrets 
Louise Hare 

HQ, £14.99 

In 1936, Lena Aldridge 
is singing in a seedy 
nightspot in London’s 
Soho when its owner 

- also the cheating 
husband of her best 
friend - is murdered; 
she decides to take 

up an out-of-the-blue 
offer of a first-class 
ticket on the Queen 
Mary andaroleina 
Broadway show. Lena 
has her secrets: not only 
has she disposed of 
evidence from the 
murder, but she is also 
“passing” for white. 
But when she becomes 
involved with the 
wealthy, dysfunctional 
Abernathy family and 
people start dying, 

she realises that there 
might be more to her 
lucky break than 

she’d imagined. The 
conflicted, appealing 
heroine and Christie- 
type mystery make this 
an engrossing read. 
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Lust 
for life 


Master of the Revels at 

a time of persecution 
and plague, John Donne 
broke new ground 

with poems that burst 
with sexual desire and 
intellectual curiosity. 
By Katherine Rundell 


t was 1593 and John Donne was 

21: tall, dark and exquisitely 

moustached. He was studying 

law at the Inns of Court in 

central London, and was 

living high. He excelled at the 
business of frivolity and was elected 
Master of the Revels, in charge of 
putting on pageantry and wild parties 
for his fellow scholars. He was writing, 
for a group of male friends, rakish 
poetry that was beginning to make 
him known. 

But as the year went on, the plague 
was spreading: the theatres were 
ordered to close, the bear-baiting to 
cease. In the streets officials wielded 
3ft-long marshal wands, to swat at 
people who weren’t social distancing. If 
you fell ill, your house was boarded up 
with your whole family inside it for 20 
days. The illness came on so speedily 
that they said a man could “dine with 
his friends and sup with his ancestors”. 
Symptoms were fast and cruel: a racing 
pulse was followed by buboes - hard, 
red plague sores, some as large as an 
apple. More wealthy students retreated 
to the countryside as the plague 
advanced; others, with nowhere to go, 
stayed in London. Donne was one such 
man; his brother Henry, just arrived at 
the Inns of Court, was another. 

It had always been Donne’s job to 
look after Henry - his younger, more 
vulnerable brother. In the spring of 
1593, Henry’s lodgings were raided: 
he had been hiding a young Catholic 
priest in his chambers. Henry was 
thrown in jail, through which the 
plague was raging. Almost as soon 
as Donne arrived in Newgate, Henry 
became feverish, tortured by buboes. 
He died fast. He was 19 years old. 

Henry’s death was to be oneina 
series of horrors that battered Donne’s 
life. Born into a family hounded for 
their Catholicism, he lost six children, 
as well as his wife, Anne, who died 
during childbirth at the age of 33. 
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An attempt to be a swashbuckling 
privateer ended in him watching 
sailors leap burning into the sea to 
drown. He thought, relentlessly, of 
killing himself: he wrote the first 
full-length treatise on suicide in the 
English language. There are few poets 
who knew greater sorrow. 

But despite or perhaps because of 
it, there are also few who insisted so 
passionately on awe. A single human 
soul, he wrote, is larger than the world 
itself: “It is too little to call Man a little 
world ... Man [is] the giant, and the 
world the dwarf.” He kept insisting 
- in his poetry and later, when he 
became the dean of St Paul’s, in his 
sermons, and on his deathbed - that 


life is an astonishment, and it behoves 
us to be astonished. 

If Henry’s death changed Donne, 
it was to make his work only more 
intense, more urgent, more defiantly 
witty. His best verse is a triumphant 
call to life: it is desire, sincerity, joke, 
all bound into one. His poetry loves 
the body, because Donne, unlike so 
many of the poets who went before 
him, never pretended not to havea 
body. He revelled in the real fleeting 
delight of it: he wrote in To His 
Mistress Going to Bed: 


Full nakedness! All joys are due 
to thee: 

As souls unbodied, bodies 
unclothed must be 

To taste whole joys. 


Donne burst out from a poetic tradition 
that watched him, dismayed, as he 

laid waste their rules and traditions. 
Ben Jonson wrote that Donne, “for 

not keeping of accent, deserved 
hanging”. Many other poets of the 
time were still playing the “my lady is 
a perfect dove” game. Think of Walter 


Katherine Rundell (left) 
and an engraving of 
Donne (below) 


Raleigh writing to Queen Elizabeth: 


A flower of Love’s own planting, 
A pattern kept by Nature, 

For Beauty, form and stature 
When she would frame a darling. 


Donne saw that we need more than 
that: words that encompass the 
strangeness and mad sweep of human 
desire, human hunger. He summoned 
fleas, mathematical instruments, 
mythical fish, snakes, planets, kings. 
He had, he wrote, “an hydroptique 
immoderate desire of humane 
learning”: a labyrinthical mind. 
Searching for a way to note down the 
majestically improbable problem of 
being alive, he became a wild inventor 
of words. He accounts for the first 
recorded use of about 340 words, 
including beauteousness, emancipation, 
enripen, fecundate and jig. 

Donne is often said to be a difficult 
poet. But if he is difficult, it is the 
difficulty of someone who wants you 
to read harder, to pay better attention. 
And when you have read and reread 
them, the poems open - they salute 
you. The pleasures of Donne are akin to 
the pleasures of cracking a safe: there is 
gold inside. And besides, why should it 
be easy? Very little that is worth having 
is easy. We are not, he told us, easy: we 
are botha miracle and a disaster; our 
lives deserve pity and wonder, careful 
loving attention, the full untrammelled 
exuberance of our imagination. When 
you have known vast horror, and still 
found glory, you do not compare loves 
to doves. You write: “Taste whole joys.” 

Donne knew what it was to be 
ruthlessly alone. He knew dread, and 
fear: and that’s why we can believe 
him when he tells us of their opposite, 
of ravishments and of love. 
Super-Infinite: The Transformations 
of John Donne by Katherine Rundell 
is published by Faber. 


Tom Gauld 


IF SOMEBODY 


DOESN'T HATE YOUR 
WRITING THEN 
YOU'RE DOING 

SOMETHING WRONG. 


BUT WHAT 
IF EVERYBODY 
HATES IT? 


I'M NOT SURE, 

BUT SPEED UP: 

THEY'RE GAINING 
ON US! 
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THE BIG IDEA 


Should we embrace 
a cashless society? 


What are we sacrificing for the sake of convenience, 
ask Natasha de Teran and Gottfried Leibbrandt 


OW DO YOU LIKE TO PAY? Do you 
prefer to tap, wave, insert, single-click 
or double-click - or are youa hold out 
for hard cash? If it’s the latter, you’re 
fast becoming the exception. 
Between our growing enthusiasm 
for online shopping, the ease and speed with which 
we can now make electronic bank transfers, and 
the inexorable rise of cards and the advent of digital 
wallets, more and more of us are shunning physical 
money. This is still a relatively recent trend. Cards 
only overtook cash as the consumers’ preferred 
mode of payment in the UK in 2017 - with contactless 
accounting for 40% of transactions. The shift has 
been dizzyingly rapid. 

The big advantages of non-cash payments are that 
they are seamless, efficient, convenient. This clearly 
matters alot tous. But hasit been our decision to adopt 
these new habits, or have we sleepwalked into them, 
with a little help from those who stand to profit? 

The truthis, it’s a bit of both. Merchants are keen to 
reduce cost and increase spend: the less friction we 
experience at the till, the less chance there is for second 
thoughts. Payment providers sell their equipment 
and services to merchants, sothe merchants’ appetites 
are their primary consideration. On the other hand, 
we are the ones who have chosen to use cards and 
engage in e-commerce. If youcan remember struggling 
with the limitations of eBay in the days of “Cash on 
Collection”, you’ll know that what you really wanted 
was PayPal. If you are old enough to remember 
queueing at the bank or the cheque guarantee card, 
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you’ll know that you would have killed for instant 
bank transfers, debit cards and online banking. 

But are there downsides to this level of convenience? 
What if our choice to abandon cash is chasing it 
over a cliff, and what would that mean? The Bank of 
England has committed to making physical cash 
available “as long as there is demand for it”. 
Presumably if demand ceases the Bank will stop. 
Handling cash presents high fixed costs; it doesn’t 
matter whether you are delivering £500 in £20 notes 
toan ATM or £50,000, the costs of driver, security and 
fuel are the same. Similarly, if a shop takes just £5 of 
cash ina day, the owner still has torunatill, maintain 
a float, account for cash payments and deposit that 
cashinabank. The less weusecash, the higher the cost 
of handling it, which means fewer merchants will 
accept it and fewer ATMs will distribute it. Before you 
know it, the demand that the Bank is monitoring may 
have simply evaporated. 

Should we care? Well, cancelling cash has more 
than a few ramifications. Many of our young learn 
about money by handling it, many of our old only feel 
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comfortable using it, while those on a tight 
budget find it helps in managing their outgoings. 
Having to pat pockets or rummage in purses makes us 
more conscious of what we’re spending than swiping 
or clicking. 

Then there’s inclusion. True, cash is insecure; cash 
holders miss out on interest and are unable to build 
up financial histories, which are essential for getting 
access to a wider array of financial services. That’s 
why “financial inclusion” usually means bringing 
people out ofa cash-based existence and into the formal 
sector. But cash alone offers a universally attainable 
means of paying and being paid. For those who can’t 
or won’t get banked or go digital, what happens ina 
cashless future? There are an estimated 1.3 million 
“unbanked” adults in the UK and many more who lack 
either digital confidence or access. Not everyone is 
happy or able to waveacard, much less to buy nowand 
pay later. Cash may be dirty, expensive and unsafe. It 
may aid and abet the criminal and the corrupt, but it’s 
also freely accessible to everyone. 

This accessibility is cash’s upside and its downside. 
It’s available to the bad guys as well as the good guys. 
Physical money may be playing an ever-shrinking role 
in the legitimate economy but it still plays a large one 
inthe underground economy; while the number of legal 
transactions involving cash is declining, the volume 
and value of banknotes in circulation is actually 
increasing. So alongside the merchants and payment 
providers hoping for reduced costs, increased spending 
and richseams of data about customers, law enforcers 
and tax collectors might also be forgiven for cheering 
on the cashless revolution. 

The economic and enforcement arguments against 
cash may stack up nicely, but a payment isn’t just 
an economic or administrative act; it is a social one 
that depends on the two parties’ common acceptance 
of a currency and the mode of delivering it. With 
cash this social act is limited to two parties - the 
payor and the payee - and it’s private between them. 
Conversely, digital payments leave myriad traces - 
traces that accumulate into vast stores of information 
about us. 

Depending on how you pay, this record may be more 
or less extensive and may be visible to a few or several 
organisations. It may comprise information that 
shows who you are, where you were, how much you 
spent, what you bought and from whom. Your 
smartphone might reveal just as much information, 
if not more, but it’s still possible to leave your device 
at home, or even go without one. The equivalent 
choice won’t be available if cash goes. 

Abandoning the freedoms of cash may not be 
of any great concern if you’re as pure as the driven 
snow and not too worried about being tracked and 
ad-targeted, but are you ready to settle for a world in 
which every transaction is recorded and, by definition, 
controllable? Think about that the next time you 
choose how to pay, because each time you go 
cashless, your decision is helping to shape our 
collective future. There may comea time when we all, 
to paraphrase Lord Byron, have cause to lament: 
“Alas! how deeply public is all payment!” 

Natasha de Teran and Gottfried Leibbrandt are the 
authors of The Pay Off: 
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The life-changing 
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LIFESTYLE 


Tree planting is booming 
- but we still need 1.5bn 
more in the UK to reach 
net zero emissions by 
2050. Matt Collins finds 
out which ones are best, 
and where to put them 


RDAY | 16.04.23 f Th@Suardian 
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ast November, amid the charged 
and turbulent weeks of Cop26, I 
found myself on a sunlit hillside 
in the Brecon Beacons watching 
saplings being planted. Families 
- grandparents, parents, 
grandchildren - followed a 
rugged tractor track snowy with 
autumnal willowherb, each 
carrying a foot-high tree destined for a high hillside 
above the steep valley. With world leaders in 
Glasgow deciding our planet’s future, this felt like a 
pretty good place to be: witnessing an optimistic, 
physical gesture of climate action amid so much 
talk. “Hope is taking action,” Greta Thunberg 
declared in her lauded “blah, blah, blah” speech at 
Milan’s Youth4Climate conference last September. 

With their natural capacity to sequester carbon - 
to draw it from the atmosphere and lock it up as 
wood - trees are a simple, easy-to-understand way of 
tackling the climate emergency. Indeed, the most 
headline-grabbing action ultimately pledged at 
Cop26 was an end to deforestation by 2030. 

The UK, however, is no forest frontrunner; we are 
one of the least-forested countries in Europe. 
According to the Woodland Trust, UK tree cover is 
well below the EU average, at 13% of land cover 
compared with 37%. The Climate Change Committee 
has advised that to achieve net zero emissions by 
2050, tree cover must rise to 19% of the UK - about 
1.5bn more trees, says the Woodland Trust. This 
means 22 trees each for everyone in the UK. 

To this end, tree-planting initiatives are booming, 
from politically driven targets and charity campaigns 
to private firms looking to offset carbon emissions. 
The government has pledged to plant 30,000 hectares 
of woodland a year by 2024; AstraZeneca has 
partnered with Forestry England to plant a million 
trees across the UK, including restoring native 
woodland in southern Scotland; the National Trust 
aims to have 20m new trees on trust land by 2030. 
Coldplay has vowed to plant a tree for every ticket sold 
for its 2022 world tour; dating app The Sauce will plant 
a tree with every match; and energy suppliers are 
offering “greener” tariffs that support woodland 


regeneration. There’s even a tree planting scheme to 
mark the Queen’s Platinum Jubilee. Trees, trees, trees. 

Like most people, I would like to see more trees 
planted. And I’d like to know that the initiatives I 
support are future-proofed and environmentally 
sound - the Royal Botanic Gardens in Kew has 
warned that poorly planned tree planting could 
actually increase CO2 emissions and reduce 
biodiversity. It recently published 10 golden rules for 
reforestation, urging schemes to consider factors 
such as site suitability and sustainability. 

But where do I start? Which trees are best? Where 
will they be planted? And who will maintain them? 

Those trees I saw being planted in the Brecon 
Beacons were giant sequoias - the enormous conifer 
native to California’s Sierra Nevada range. Their 
planting was organised by tree enterprise One Life 
One Tree. At its site near Abergavenny (one of four), 
paying patrons had come to offset a lifetime’s carbon 
footprint by planting one of the world’s largest trees. 

Some argue that planting non-native species can 
affect native biodiversity. Over thousands of years, a 
network of interconnected flora, fauna and fungi has 
evolved alongside our native trees; replace the trees 
with foreign ones and those relationships may suffer. 

To this end, One Life One Tree is planting native 
trees, including oak and rowan, alongside the 
sequoias. “We’re only planting on previously felled 
monoculture timber plantation land,” says founder 
Henry Emson. “If we weren’t to take this project on, 
this land would just be bought by a timber business 
and restocked with non-native conifers - we are 
creating a biodiversity increase, not a decrease.” 

These trees are the most powerful on the planet for 
capturing carbon, he says. Unlike other conifers, such 
as Douglas fir and Sitka spruce, whose growth plateaus 
at acertain age, giant sequoias continue to grow and 
accumulate wood beyond maturity. “So their value for 
carbon capture keeps going for a millennium.” 

He began the project by planting a sequoia for each 
of his children, to give them a head start on their 
carbon footprint. Emson calculates that, with life 
expectancy in the UK at about 80 years, and per 
capita carbon emissions at 6.5 tonnes per annum, a 
giant sequoia growing to 500 cubic meters can offset a 
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person’s lifetime carbon footprint. “Per hectare, 
native woodland will capture 400-600 tonnes of CO2 
over 100 years. Sequoias spaced as we have them here 
will capture 6,000 tonnes.” Patrons pay £395 atree, 
which contributes to the land cost and maintenance. 
Talking to patrons planting their lifelong sequoias 
was a heartening experience: parents Richard and Eva 
were planting a tree for their young son Leon (“it’s for 
his future”). “I haven’t met a single patron who has 
been like, ‘I’m doing this so that Ican carry onasI 
was’,” Emson says. “They are conscientious, doing it 
out of love for the planet. People who are off-setters 
don’t bother coming out to Wales to plant a tree.” 


nother route to reforestation and 

carbon capture is through farmland. 

A little way north of the sequoia 

grove, in the Black Mountains, is Bryn 

Arw, pilot site of Stump Up For Trees 

(Suft), a charity that tries to persuade 
landowners to include more trees on their land. 
Winding lanes lead to the 64-hectare hillside plot, 
where nurtured saplings face bracing winds. 

Its co-founders are Keith Powell, a seventh- 
generation Black Mountains farmer, and writer Robert 
Penn, author of The Man Who Made Things Out of 
Trees. “We think carbon sequestration is really 
important,” says Powell, “but it comes quite low on 
the list of the benefits of planting trees.” Improving 
soil and water quality, and providing for wildlife, are 
among Suft’s priorities, along with natural flood 
management. Last winter, 130,000 native trees, 
including birch, sorbus and oak, were planted here by 
Suft volunteers and contractors, the first significant 
tree plant on common land in Wales. 

But Suft has wider intentions. The charity is 
persuading farmers to designate a proportion of their 
least-productive land for tree planting. Carbon capture 
can then play arole as, once new tree plantings have 
been validated for Woodland Carbon Units (as 
regulated by the government-backed Woodland 
Carbon Code), their carbon sequestration can be sold 
in the form of carbon credits. “We’re trying to get 
farmers to see carbon as a crop on marginal or 
non-food-producing land,” says Powell. “It could 


provide a sustainable income for farms - and that way 
itll be acceptable all over the country”. Penn tells me 
that selling carbon credits on anew two-hectare 
native woodland project could easily realise £10,000 
for the landowner. Indeed, “Make it pay”, is the 10th of 
Kew’s golden rules, recognising that income streams 
will ensure the sustainability of reforestation projects. 

Cities can play a role in reforestation, too - inthe 
form of urban “forests”, parks, workspace 
courtyards, roadside verges and traffic islands. 
Rewilding organisation SUGi plants native saplings 
densely, so they will mature into forest quickly, and 
thin naturally as the trees compete for light. 

At one central London primary school, a corner of 
concrete playground is being replaced with a pocket 
forest of diverse native species including hazel, 
dogwood, spindle and holly. “The concept is that the 
forest becomes self-sustaining very quickly,” says 
Sugi’s lead forest-maker, James Godfrey-Faussett. 
“From an environmental point of view, a forest 
ecosystem is probably the most impactful thing you 
can doin an urban area; it can affect biodiversity, air 
quality, communities and the local environment.” 

But it’s not all about planting new trees. The 
Woodland Trust, aligning with Kew’s rule “Protect 
existing forests first”, is seeking to preserve 
vulnerable ancient woodland. “At one point, 
woodland would have been the dominant landscape 
feature of the UK,” says the trust’s Bridget Fox. “But 
only 3%, on average, of the UK is now ancient 
woodland.” Places like Wychwood in Oxfordshire or 
Epping Forest on the outskirts of London are 
brimming with veteran oaks, lichens, fungi and 
flowers. “Soil that has only ever been wooded is so 
rich, supporting not only trees but other plants, 
bugs, birds, mammals and so on,” says Fox. 

It is this well-established ecosystem that makes 
ancient woodland so effective at carbon capture. The 
Woodland Trust says woodlands in the UK hold 213m 
tonnes of carbon, and ancient and long-established 
woodlands hold 36% of that. 

The world my two-year-old son is growing up in 
will continue to face the carbon challenge, but the 
thought of it being a world in which our trees and 
forests might be more valued is comforting. 


Trees native to the UK 
include, below from left, 
rowan, hazel, alder, field 
maple, English oak and 
wild cherry 
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[SE] 
Five things 
you can do 


Plant a tree in your 
garden 

The RHS website is a 
helpful resource for 
choosing a site-suitable 
variety of tree. 


Protect existing trees 
Keep an eye on the 
health of nearby street 
and park trees by 
becoming a tree warden. 


Go local 

Help reforest your local 
area by lobbying your 
council for more trees. 
There are campaigning 
resources at 
friendsoftheearth.uk. 


Record wildlife 

Help the Woodland 
Trust build up a better 
picture of UK 
biodiversity by 
recording and 
submitting observations 
on selected flora 

and fauna. 


Question sustainability 
Check that the tree- 
planting schemes you 
support prioritise 
sustainability over 
greenwashing; question 
their species selection 
and their future 
safeguarding plan. 
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Artemis 
19, history student 


What were you hoping for? 
Honestly, to be proposed to. 


First impressions? 
Terror - she claimed we had matched 
on a dating app before. 


What did you talk about? 

We spoke about a range of topics, 
but I can say that Sienna is not as 
zealous about trying grilled human 
meat aslam. 


Any awkward moments? 

Sienna didn’t finish her croquette. 

It wasn’t an awkward moment, but 
Ireally wanted the little leftover ham 
chunks and never asked for them. 


Good table manners? 

I’ve never seen someone wield 

a knife and fork like that before. 
Sienna is the “Zoro” of table etiquette. 


Best thing about Sienna? 
She is attentive, and incredibly 
fun to talk to. 


Would you introduce her to 
your friends? 
For sure. 


Describe Sienna in three words 
Introspective, pretty, octagonal. 


What do you think she made of you? 
That I’m super-duper charming. 


Did you go on somewhere? 
Nope but we did have cookies and 
marshmallows for dessert. 


And ... did you kiss? 
No - I think it was the caramelised 
onions that I ate. 


If you could change one thing about 
the evening what would it be? 

We probably should have ordered 
amore expensive bottle of 
complimentary wine. 


Marks out of 10? 
She laughed at my jokes, so 10. 


Would you meet again? 
I would be down. 


Sa 
Sienna 
20, fashion student 


What were you hoping for? 

Fun and a departure from the 
everyday (and from my nascent ear 
woes from listening to loud music). 


First impressions? 
He was self-assured, relaxed and 
a confident orderer. 


What did you talk about? 

DNA tests. Monogamy v polyamory. 
Parents. Therapy. Dancing. The 
paradox of choice. Books. Ear health. 


Any awkward moments? 

I persuaded him to read his poetry 
aloud just as the waiter came over to 
set up a grill on the table. He got more 
of an audience than he bargained for. 


Good table manners? 
Yes, beautiful. His white top stayed 
white despite gruelling grilling. 


Best thing about Artemis? 
He was a great listener. He showed 


enthusiasm for everything I said, even 


if interrupted him. 


Would you introduce him to 
your friends? 
Some of them for sure. 


Describe Artemis in three words 
Elegant, thoughtful, curious. 


What do you think he made of you? 
A pleasing person to sit opposite while 


he tried his first s’more and drank wine 


we would usually not be able to afford. 


Did you go on somewhere? 
No, but it was midnight ona 
Wednesday. We got the tube together. 


And... did you kiss? 
No, we just hugged. That felt fitting. 


If you could change one thing about 
the evening what would it be? 
Not to be fretting about my ears. 


Marks out of 10? 
A great 8. 


Would you meet again? 
Yeah, for sure, probably as friends. 


Artemis and Sienna ate at Parrillan, 
London N1. Fancy a blind date? 
Email blind.date@theguardian.com 
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I'm atthe 
DIY store 

- things I 
don't want 
or need on 
all sides 


Tim Dowling 
On modern life 


tis Saturday, and my wife and 
Tare in a queue of cars trying 
to find spaces at the big B&Q. 
“Everybody’s had the same 
idea as us,” my wife says. 
“We had the idea before any 
of these people,” I say. 

Here is the idea: make a long list of 
everything that is broken, and then go 
out and get a bunch of stuff to fix it. We 
hatched this plan long before anybody 
else noticed it was sunny and decided 
to buy a pizza oven. 

“Should we go to the little BeQ 
instead?” she says. 

“No,” I say. “It must be the big one, 
for depth of choice.” 

Once inside, I find myself stranded 
in the shallows of choice. They have 
white grout, and clear grout, but no 
grey grout. I know there is such a thing 
as grey grout, because my shower is 
inexpertly grouted in it. 

The expansion bolt display has an 
empty hook where the size I want 
should be, but the shape of bracket I 
am looking for seems to exist only in 
my dreams. Eventually I find my wife 
in the outdoor section, pushing a 
flatbed trolley. 

“There’s some kind of grout 
shortage,” I say. “Did they have floor 
paint in the right colour?” 

“No,” she says. 

“Then why are we still here?” I say. 

“1’m buying plants,” she says. 

Exasperated, I wander up and 
down, looking at fountains and 
decorative gravel. On my third circuit 
something catches my eye: a fence 
post with a triangular profile, the last 
of its kind for sale. When I stand it on 
end, I discover that it’s well over two 
metres tall. 

“What’s that?” my wife says as I 


approach her, my new purchase 
banging against overhead signs. 

“Giant fence post,” I say. “Eight quid.” 

“What for?” she says. 

“To mend the thing,” I say. 

“The pergola?” she says. 

“Yes, that.” For complex reasons, I 
cannot say pergola. 

“How?” she says. 

“Once it’s cut to size,” I say. “I 
should be able to use this to brace the 
structure and stop it falling down.” 

“Is it strong enough?” she says. 

“Dunno,” I say. 

“Will it fit in the car?” she says. 

“These are all very good questions,” 
Isay. 

It does fit in the car, just. When I get 
home I carry it through the house to 
the bottom of the garden, where the 
collapsing structure resides. The back 
end had been bolted to a brick wall, 
but the supporting batten had since 
rotted away, and as a result the right 
rear corner sags about a foot lower 
than the left. 

Ijam the triangular end of the fence 
post under the low corner, lift it an 
inch and set the bottom end on the 
ground. The new bracing post sticks 
out at a sharp angle, but remains in 
place. lam calculating how much I 
will need to saw off when the 


From a distance it 
now looks perfectly 
level. The whole edifice 
has a distinct aura 

of intentionality 


youngest one appears in a T-shirt and 
bare feet. 

“That doesn’t look good,” he 
says. “Can’t you lift it any higher 
than that?” 

“It’s not that simple,” I say. The 
youngest one drags the garden table 
up to the wall and climbs on top. 
Crouching underneath the structure, 
he grabs two crosspieces and pushes 
upward. I move the post in, and the 
angle decreases slightly. 

“That’s a bit better,” Isay. The boy, 
red in the face and still pushing, 
grunts something I cannot 
understand. 

“What?” Isay. 

“Keep going!” he says. 

We proceed by degrees: he lifts, and 
Iinch the bottom of the post a little 
further corner-ward. Finally, in what 
seems like a last bid to court disaster, I 
give the post a sharp and reckless kick. 

“Whoa,” says the youngest one. We 
both stare. 

A minute later I go inside to my wife. 

“The pergola is fixed,” I say. 

“Did you say pergola?” she says. 

“Yes, ’m cured, Isay. “Come 
and see.” 

From a distance, the pergola now 
seems perfectly level - although it 
isn’t, quite - and from certain angles 
the triangular fence post appears to be 
square, matching the two front posts. 
The whole edifice has a distinct aura of 
intentionality. 

“No sawing, no nails,” I say. “Just 
immense structural pressures.” 

“Well done,” my wife says. “It’ll do 
until someone can fix it properly.” 

“You should know that I consider 
this to be a permanent solution,” I say. 

“When are you gonna do the 
grout?” she says. 


Edith Pritchett On millennial life 
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You be 
the judge 
Should 
my france 
stop 
batch 
cooking? 


Interviews: Georgina Lawton 
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The prosecution 
Annie 

Julian wants to plan all 
meals a week ahead to 
control calories. But I'm 
now bored to tears by it 


My fiance, Julian, is obsessed with 
batch cooking. We live together at his 
flat, and when I first moved in I found 
his habit handy as it saved time and 
seemed to help with portion control: 
you plan all your meals for the week 
ahead, cook a large portion and freeze 
some to eat later. Three years later, 
though, I’m bored to tears. 

We end up eating the same thing 
over and over. Julian likes to makea 
couple of big dishes on Sunday 
evening, like turkey casserole or fish 
pie. He will then portion them up to 
either eat every day for the next week, 
or freeze them for the future. 

He works as a gym instructor and is 
very health-conscious. He loves to 
bring in the same combo of chicken, 
rice and broccoli every day for lunch, 
which he prepares in advance. He has 
them all pre-cooked in Tupperware 
boxes. We batch cook our dinners 
every Sunday, making a week’s worth 
of dishes to freeze. At first, I wanted 
to lose weight and Julian’s methods 
helped me stay on track, as we stuck 
to a calorie limit for each portion. But 
now I’m keen for some excitement. I’m 
more relaxed with my fitness goals and 
I don’t like the idea of discussing what 
to eat on Sunday and having to stick 
to it all week. 

Julian says that these methods help 
him stick to his goals. But sometimes 
the dishes don’t keep well. Monday’s 
chicken and broccoli doesn’t taste half 
as good on a Friday. Recently we were 
tucking into a meal we’d batch cooked 
a month ago. It was a defrosted 
shepherd’s pie that had become all 
mushy and watery. I said to Julian that 
I wanted to eat something else. We had 
an argument because he told me I was 
“wasteful”. Isnapped and said I 
wouldn’t compromise on taste, and 
threw the pie away. 

Julian needs to understand that 
cooking in bulk isn’t for everyone. 

He says I’m going to undo all my hard 
work if I start eating what I want, 
because Ill fall victim to high-calorie 
meals. I’ve told him to get lost on that 
front; I’m nota child. I don’t want the 
same thing every night. 


a 

The defence 

Julian 

I like eating the same thing 
every day - and Annie has 
lost weight. If she cooks, 
she might put it back on 


I work ina gym and like to look and 
feel my best. My cooking methods 
protect me from opting for high- 
calorie meals, as every meal is already 
portioned up. I know the nutrient 
content of everything I eat. I’m a bit 
like a robot, just eating what I’m 
supposed to, but it keeps me focused. 

At first, Annie loved our batch- 
cooked dinners. She wanted to lose 
some weight and she reached her goals 
with my help. Now she wants to switch 
things up. But why fix what’s not 
broken? And what if she puts all the 
weight back on? She is not the most 
disciplined of people. 

Annie moans that I take up the 
whole weekend cooking, but planning 
ahead means you actually reduce the 
time spent in the kitchen overall. 
We’ve probably spent more quality 
time together because of my kitchen 
habits. We also save money on our 
food shop because batch cooking 
reduces food waste. You only buy what 
you need - I don’t roam the 
supermarkets just picking stuff up 
aimlessly any more, and I don’t have 
rogue ingredients lying in the back of 
the fridge going off. There is no reason 
to get a takeaway either because 
dinner is always good to go. 

Recently, when we had a dinner 
that hadn’t defrosted well, Annie 
moaned and said she couldn’t eat it. 

I offered to put it back in the oven, but 
she wasn’t having it and threw it away. 
I thought that was very wasteful. I was 
also a bit offended that she just 
dumped a meal that Ihad made for 
her. I make all my meals with love; 
they aren’t bland. That evening I ate 
my dinner alone. 

Annie should stick with our lifestyle 
as it has been good for us so far. She is 
not as good a cook as me. If she starts 
cooking her own dinners separately, 
she will be faffing around each night 
deciding what to eat while I’ll have my 
dinner ready in seconds. If that’s the 
case I won’t wait to eat with her. 

I like eating the same thing every 
day. I don’t find it tedious. It actually 
reassures me to know I’m staying 
focused with my nutrition goals. 


Illustration: Joren Joshua 


Ez 
The jury 
of Guardian readers 


Is Annie right to complain about 
Julian’s batch cooking? 


Julian is guilty. As someone who also 
trains regularly at the gym and has to 
eat a certain amount of calories a day, 
Ican understand how batch cooking is 
useful. However, it soon gets boring. I 
think Julian’s method is perfect for a 
single person, but when you’re in a 
couple, compromises have to be made. 
Kiran, 23 


Julian’s diet and nutrition regime is 
logical and successful, suiting his goals 
excellently, and were he living alone it 
would seem admirable. However, in a 
situation where meals are shared, I do 
not think this is sustainable. 

Francis, 72 


Julian has a system that works for him. 
If Annie isn’t enjoying it any more, she 
should make her own meals. However, 
Julian should be more flexible and wait 
for Annie so they can eat together. 
Bekah, 32 


Julian should lay off Annie; she’s his 
fiancee, not his client. And if she puts 
weight back on, the world will keep 
turning. It doesn’t sound like Annie 
wants to stop batch cooking altogether, 
just to add some variety. Why not batch 
cook three weeknights and let Annie 
plan the menu for the other two? 
Emma, 37 


Julian is guilty of not supporting 
Annie’s desire to try new things. 
Relationships are about compromise 
and support, not holding your partner’s 
weight against them. Julian may also 
find planning meals in advance and 
cooking them on the day can be both 
economical and healthy. 

Lewis, 29 


THE VERDICT 


Yes: Annie is right 5 


No: Annie is wrong oO 


You've heard the cases, 

now you decide... 

Scan to vote on this week's dispute, 
share your own, or be one of the jury 


Iworry that 
oursisnota 
happy house. 
What can I 
do to lift 

the mood? 


Ask 
Annalisa Barbieri 


I’m married with two children, aged 
seven and 12. Maybe it’s the effects of 
the pandemic, but both my husband 
and I feel exhausted and beaten down 
by life (which sounds very whiny, since 
we are healthy and OK financially). We 
have no family close by, though we do 
have supportive friends. 

My older child is coping with low 
mood and depression (and speaking toa 
counsellor, which is helping), has angry 
meltdowns and worries about climate 
change and the war in Ukraine. I share 
their concerns but try to encourage 
them not to think about it before bed. 

I worry whether ours is a happy 
house. I feel we are in a negative 
pattern of feeling frustrated by the 
kids’ behaviour, their fussy eating 
patterns, and just generally. It feels 
like at weekends the kids whine, we 
nag, and there isn’t much joy or funin 
our lives. My husband is involved, 
present, kind and caring, but serious 
and quiet - so he does not bring a zest 
for life or a fun side with the kids. This 
is usually my role, but even if we have 
those moments, they feel outweighed 
by the day-to-day bickering and 
tedium of nagging them to do things. 

I feel guilty that Iam not an 
example of optimism. Can we change 
the mood in our house? 


A word I have returned to repeatedly 
recently is anhedonia - the inability to 
take pleasure in things, a lack of joy 
where joy should be. I think the 
trauma of the past two years shouldn’t 
be underestimated - even before we 
mix in climate change and war. It’s 
easy to “go flat” in situations like this 
as a protective mechanism: when we 
numb one emotion, we numb them all. 
You asked how you can change the 
mood in the house and I think it has to 
start with you. What makes you happy? 
What do you need? Moods are 
infectious, and it sounds like you are 
the fulcrum in the house, so start 
attending to your own needs. There’s a 
real tendency for mothers to put others 
first and, in so doing, find they have less 
in the way of reserves. But if you don’t 
tend to yourself, you can’t care for 
others. If you feel really long-term 
down, a trip to the GP may be an idea. 
Your husband doesn’t have to be 
about having fun with a capital F: being 
present with them, engaged, being led 
by their needs (what are they?), playing 
quiet games ... these are all important. 
I consulted child and adolescent 
psychotherapist Louise O’Dwyer 
(childpsychotherapy.org.uk). We both 
wondered what your own childhood 
was like - this is important because it 
can inform your expectations. Maybe 
you feel guilty that your children aren’t 
having a whiz-bang-pop childhood, 
but a lot of what you describe is very 
ordinary, and life is about the ordinary. 
With regard to the nagging: pick 
your battles. It really doesn’t matter if 
certain jobs don’t get done; work out 
what’s important and let go of what 
isn’t. This takes practice. Do an 
age-appropriate rota for reasonable jobs 
the children can do to help. Children 
like knowing what’s expected of them, 
and everyone thrives on achievement. 
O’Dwyer said that if your child often 
asks big questions at bedtime, that’s 
something to take note of. “Is that the 
only time you have to chat?” she asks. 
If so, it could be their way of trying to 
carve out some time with you, so 
maybe think about when else you 
could make time for them. There are 
some good resources online about how 
to talk to your children about war, and 
finding positives in the climate crisis, 
that you might want to read. 
Remember to acknowledge your 
children’s feelings, whatever they are. 
That really is the most important thing. 
If you would like advice on a family 
matter, please email ask.annalisa@ 
theguardian.com. See gu.com/letters- 
terms for terms and conditions. 
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A sturdy knitted 

outer layer with 

a scarf is practical, 

chic spring layering. Hy 
Think of itas a i} 
nu-wave twinset AAV IRE I 
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Jess Cartner-Morley 


very year, like 

clockwork, my tolerance 

for wearing a coat runs 

out a few weeks before 

winter ends. The heavy 

schlump on my back 
that felt so cosy and reassuring six 
months ago begins to get on my 
nerves. Coats start to annoy me even 
when I’m not wearing one. Getting 
from my hallway to the kitchen makes 
me feel like Lucy pushing her way to 
Narnia, only with less fur and more 
North Face nylon. 

And there is something so cheering 
about the first day you leave the house 
without a proper coat. It puts a smile 
on your face and a spring in your step 
- but not if you’re shivering by the 
time you get to work. So then, it’s 
time to address the crucial matter of 
spring layers. 

The hero of spring layering for 2022 
is - drumroll, please - the scarf. The 
proper knitted kind, rather than the 
cutesy silk type, is a fashion accessory 
as well as a practical one for the first 
time in ages. It is the star of a cult 
Instagram account called Parisiens in 
Paris, which posts photos snapped on 
the Métro, at the bakery, crossing the 
street. Parisiens in Paris is real street 


Wrap artist 
A model at London 
Fashion Week 2022 


style, the way it was before it was 
cannibalised by overdressed 
influencers shivering on the Pont des 
Arts in borrowed gowns they’re paid to 
post about. It is a genuinely useful 
fashion resource, because it shows 
real-life humans, complete with bags 
and buggies, who look chic, for us to 
learn from. 

Also, although Paris weather gets 
much better PR than London weather, 
the climate is essentially the same, so 
these people wear layers and 
umbrellas and scarves. Lots of scarves. 
In one photo, a woman wears a check 
coat and a beige beanie, with a thick 
charcoal scarf around her neck, anda 
vintage-looking suede saddle bag. 
Another sits at a pavement cafe witha 
leather bomber jacket and a fringed 
scarf, a glass of wine and a novel. 

Ifthe Hermés scarf is Ladies Who 
Lunch chic, the cosy woollen scarf is 
Pavement Cafe chic. And Pavement 
Cafe chic is about as #goals as it gets, 
both for the French Girl looks and the 
reading-a-book-with-a-glass-of-wine 
part. A scarf has always been a staple 
of real-life city chic. In the Sex and the 
City days, Carrie would sometimes 
wear a tartan scarf, tied just so and 
pinned in place with a cameo brooch. 
Fastening a scarf with a broochis ared 
flag for me on a practical level, but I 
have to admit she looked kind of 
amazing. In And Just Like That, Carrie 
had a Gabriela Hearst rainbow-knit 
throw that she wore as a scarf and even 
took to hospital as a blanket. 

The coat that Isaw most on 
showgoers at recent fashion weeks 
was by Totéme, and is really a knitted 
jacket with attached scarf. It’s gorgeous 
but expensive and also, at the time of 
writing, out of stock - but it proves that 
a sturdy knitted outer layer combined 
witha scarf is practical, chic spring 
layering. Think of it as anu-wave 
twinset. Two knitted pieces that 
don’t have to match but work together. 
It could be a cable-knit sweater and 
a contrasting long, fringed scarf, or 
acrew-neck jumper witha 
mismatched oversize cardigan. Or 
perhaps all three together. 

I know what you’re thinking, 
because I’m thinking it too. What if it 
rains? Then you'll be sorry you 
flounced out of the house with no coat, 
you stroppy cow. The solution is 
a) a grownup baseball cap or b) a hoodie 
with a generous hood. Either of these, 
with a blazer, willsee you rightina 
shower. You can forget your coat, if 
you remember to check your weather 
app. And wear a scarf, of course. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: CHRISTIAN VIERIG/GETTY IMAGES 
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It's nearly summer, time 
to invest in some... 


Spring 
Shades 


Words: Lauren Cochrane 
Styling: Melanie Wilkinson 


unglasses are a good way 

to get into the swing of 

spring. If you’re buying 

a pair, it’s always a good 

idea to experiment with 

quite a few to find which 
suits your face shape. Classic 
tortoiseshell is usually a safe bet, 
and there are now lots of frames 
made from sustainable materials. 

Sunglasses do have a function, of 
course, but they can also bea whole 
lot of fun, which makes them the 
ideal accessory to rent. Have an 
Almost Famous moment in bold flower 
shades, or try the Y2K trend with 
bug-eye shapes. 

Vintage shades channel the old- 
school cool of Hollywood stars such as 
Audrey Hepburn. Secondhand is a way 
to discover more quirky shapes. From 
chunky cat’s eye to alien-style, these 
are sunglasses to start conversations 
now, and all summer long. 


| 
Buy 


Green bio-acetate 
Sustainable frames in an 
eco-friendly shade. 

£99, FINDYOURBIRDS.COM 


1990s shape in sand 
These clear, minimal 
frames look sophisticated 
with denim. 

£54.53, INTL.LESSPECS.COM 


Oversized tortoiseshell 
Italian-inspired shape 
with a blue lens. 

£190, UK.LINDAFARROW.COM 


ae 
Rent 


Daisy, by Linda Farrow x 
Markus Lupfer 

Perfect for a 

summer festival. 

£28 FOR FOUR DAYS FROM 
MYWARDROBEHQ.COM 
Gold-rimmed aviators, 
by Dior 

Pair a minimal metal 
frame with tailoring. 


FROM £36, FROM 
HURRCOLLECTIVE.COM 


Cat's-eye pink, by Versace 
Wear these Y2K frames 
with a slip dress. 


£39 FOR THREE DAYS FROM 
FRONTROW.UK.COM 


pC 
Thrift 


White and beige striped 
Summer style from a 60s 
French designer. 


£95, BY COURREGES, FROM 
RELLIKLONDON.COM 


Alien-eye shape 
90s-style in a light 
metal frame. 

£89, RETROSPECTACLE.CO.UK 


Grey rectangular 
Buy secondhand high 
street specs for a 
modern look 


£28, BY WEEKDAY, FROM 
THRIFT.PLUS 
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CLASSIFIED Lifestyle 


Exclusive Offer for readers of The Guardian Saturday Magazine 


Soft 
White 


Rosemist 


Heather 
Zest 


Apricot 


Terms & Conditions: Use code PGU9 for total saving of £42.94 including FREE standard delivery and returns for Mainland UK only. Offer ends 6th May 2022 and cannot be used 
in conjunction with promotional codes, multibuys or discounted items. Offer is valid on advertised style (LKBY3) only. All orders are subject to acceptance under Pure Collection 
standard terms and conditions. Items can be exchanged or your money refunded, providing it is returned within 28 days from the date of purchase. 

Pure Collection shall not be liable for any washing errors or detergent damage. See online for further Terms and Conditions. 


suspect 

a jewellery 
allergy? 
There may 
bea simpler 
explanation 


Sali Hughes 
On beauty 


’ve recently put my wedding 
and engagement rings back on 
after about 18 months of their 
hibernating in a cupboard. It 
wasn’t marital woe that 
caused me to remove them - 
but, less distressingly, amanky finger. 
Early on in the pandemic, my ring 
finger began to itch, redden and weep 
to the point where removing 
my jewellery altogether became 
unavoidable. I’m another common 
case of hand dermatitis. 

According to consultant 
dermatologist Justine Hextall, the 
number of patients seeking help for 
cases of contact dermatitis apparently 
caused by rings, bracelets, watches, 
fitness trackers and protective gloves 
has increased significantly in the past 
two years (up to 23% of healthcare 
workers are sufferers). 

Anassumed “allergy” to jewellery is 
not pandemic-specific, of course, but 
the fact that hand dermatitis has 
flourished during Covid gives us clues 
to its commonly misunderstood causes 
(an allergy to nickel is not unusual, but 
if your jewellery is gold, platinum, 
rhodium, titanium, sterling silver, 
plastic or silicone, the issue is more 


likely to be the environment beneath it. 


Hand dermatitis has 
flourished during 
Covid, giving us clues 
to its commonly 
misunderstood causes 


According to Hextall, frequent hand- 
washing plays a big part. 

“Although repeated use of alcohol 
hand sanitiser gels will cause dryness 
and sometimes irritation, the evidence 
suggests that it’s less likely to cause 
dermatitis than soap and water,” she 
says (to add to the dilemma, it’s likely 
to be more effective against viruses 
than the gel, so alternating the two 
methods might be of value in avoiding 
flare-ups). 

Trapped moisture plays a part, too. 
The sheer frequency of my hand- 
washing meant that I wasn’t always 


able to take the time to dry the skin 
under my jewellery thoroughly, and 
the residual soapy dampness sat there, 
causing mischief. This is why so many 
gym-goers who shower in their Apple 
Watches and Fitbits find themselves 
with irritated wrists, then conclude 
they must be allergic to the strap 
(again, it’s possible, but more likely to 
be trapped sweat, soap and bacteria). 
Best practice is to remove the item 
and clean it thoroughly with an 
antibacterial wipe, then switch wrists 
while the affected area recovers. 
Try not to tighten straps so much that 
they can’t move a little on your skin; 
instead allow some air to circulate. 
After any showering or hand-washing, 
take an extra moment to dry well 
under the band, ring or bracelet, and 
then create a moisture barrier with 
an unscented glycerin-rich hand 
cream, like the Justine Hextall- 
recommended Neutrogena Norwegian 
Formula (£2.75). 


Photography: Martina Lang. Illustration: Edith Pritchett 
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Anita Bhagwandas 
DIY trends on trial 
Can vodka, water and 
essential oils make an 
effective pillow spray? 


The hack 
Homemade sleep spray made from 
essential oils and vodka. 


The promise 

These are anxious times, with almost 
a third of us experiencing sleep 
problems of some sort. Could this 
hack help? 


The test 

I like pillow sprays but some just smell 
nice while others seem to knock me 
out. The success of this hack depends 
on using an effective oil mixer and 
good oil (quality lavender oil is proven 
to reduce blood pressure and heart 
rate). You’ll also need a 100ml spray 
bottle (the brown glass ones have 
apothecary appeal) and a tiny funnel. 
Use the funnel to half fill the bottle 
with unflavoured vodka, so the 
formula dries when spritzed and 
doesn’t stain. Next, add 10 drops each 
of lavender essential oil (I use Neal’s 
Yard) and chamomile oil (some studies 
say it, too, helps promote sleep). I 
finished by topping up the bottle with 
filtered water, and shaking. That 
evening I spritzed my bedroom with it, 
and it was relaxing, although not 
sleep-inducing, possibly because I just 
made up the quantities. Itrieditasa 
room spray by day and felt woozy at 
my desk, but then it was post-lunch. 


The verdict 

It’s fun, though perhaps more asa 
room spray. Ren’s & Now to Sleep 
pillow spray (£20) is more potent 

- some things you leave to the pros. 
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Rule-breaking designer 
Yinka Iloriis inspired by 
Nigeria, colour - and Willy 
Wonka. Candice Pires 
takes a tour of his joyful 
new studio 


Bright 
ideas 


Photography: Michael Franke 


he clashing, freshly painted 
surfaces of Yinka Ilori’s new 
studio in west London serve asa 
colour palette for his design 
team. “I’ll sometimes find them 
looking around to find tones to 
apply to projects,” says the 
British-Nigerian artist and 
designer. As you step into the 
space, there’s a strong powder blue on the wall to 
your left, ajust-paler-than-bubblegum pink on the 
right, verdant green curtains hang from the high 
ceiling, and mustard yellow graces the floor. 

The whole setup is playful: objects and artwork 
pop with pattern wherever you look. “I’m obsessed 
with Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and Charlie 
and the Chocolate Factory,” says Iori. “That 
immersive, dreamy, psychedelic-type space. When 
people walk in here, they lose their breath, they can’t 
focus. You step into a different world.” The vibe 
embodies Ilori’s heritage. “When I go to Nigeria and 
go toa market, there’s colour everywhere.” 

Wedged between MOT garages and cash-and- 
carries in a maze-like industrial estate, this studio is 
four times the size of Iloris’ previous space. He 
moved here last October to expand his design 
practice and accommodate his team of eight. Work 
was completed in February. 
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Tlori, 35, was born in north London, and spent his 
childhood in Islington. “Growing up in a Nigerian 
household, education was very important, but my 
parents always pushed us to find our passion.” He 
studied furniture and product design at London 
Metropolitan University. “When I finished uni, I 
couldn’t really see any other practice telling stories 
in a way that I could connect with: that’s what led 
me to want to start my own.” 

The studio bursts with designs telling the story of 
his career. The back wall, which overlooks a meeting 
room and kitchen, is covered from floor to ceiling 
with rows of chairs - items that established Iori’s 
name in the design world. There are traditional 
greasy-spoon chairs reupholstered in Nigerian fabric 
and painted bright blue, chairs fused together to 
make a single item, and one with its back replaced by 
a patterned headboard. “They’re precious and 
personal to me and to people I know,” he says. 

In 2015, his show If Chairs Could Talk - telling 
stories through upcycled chairs - was a hit at the 
London design festival. “I would find these chairs 
around London, and I’d stack them up in my 
bedroom (which wasn’t that big), because my mum 
wasr’t having them in the kitchen. Then I’d take 
them to my small studio and work on them.” 

The project was influenced by the Nigerian 
parables he grew up listening to. “When we sit ona 
chair, we tell stories, we argue, we cry - we 
experience so many emotions with this one object,” 
he says. A piece from the collection was recently 
acquired by New York’s Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Others can be bought through the studio. 

Opposite are two washing machines made from 
Lego. They were part of an installation called The 
Launderette of Dreams, which he designed through 
workshops with primary schools in east London last 
year. More than 200,000 Lego bricks were used to 
reimagine a community launderette as an 
electrifying play space. 

Behind his desk sit three vibrant basketballs: one is 
in a winning design by a schoolgirl from east London, 
as part of acompetition run by Ilori. It’s an element of 
a playground redesign he did with local people, 
which opens later this month to mark the centenary 
of Becontree, the UK’s biggest council estate. 

“I grew up on an estate,” he says. “Galleries 
weren’t a thing we’d go to, but now I’m taking high 
art - or whatever art - putting it in an estate and 
saying, ‘You deserve to experience art as well.’ ’m 
just trying to say art is for everyone.” His dream is to 
one day have a Yinka Ilori sculpture park. 

Tlori has transformed nondescript street crossings 
on Tottenham Court Road with arresting murals in 
his signature colours and patterns. “I have found 
people standing in the middle of the road trying to 
take a selfie, risking their lives,” he says in disbelief. 
“When you see my work, you can’t control your 
smile. The energy controls you. I quite like that.” 

But not everyone is so receptive. The summer 
before the pandemic, he designed an outdoor 
pavilion at Dulwich Picture Gallery called the Colour 
Palace. An MP (whose name Ilori has decided not to 
disclose) wrote to the architects 
involved to say it would be better >> 
suited to a Lagos shantytown. 


| ENA 
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The studio meeting space, 
left, with doors designed 
by Sam Jacob's Studio 
that open on to llori’s 
office and model chairs he 
made for an exhibition. 
llori sitting on a pouffe 
from his collection, below 
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A common thread in Ilori’s work is joy. “In our 
Nigerian household, we were brought up to havea 
positive outlook,” he says. “My mum and dad would 
always tell us: ‘You’re amazing.’ I try to adopt that in 
the work I do.” He is influenced by the fabrics his 
family wore to weddings and church services. A large 
painting of his grandmother hangs next to the chairs. 
“What she’s wearing, there’s a sense of pride in that 
cloth. It could be Swiss voile lace or Ankara fabric, 
exclusive and rich in colours. Seeing what joy it gave, 
it was natural for me to bring it into my work.” 

Because of the public nature of Ilori’s work, the 
pandemic saw many projects fall away, but new 
opportunities arose, too. “I couldn’t get to the 
studio: people weren’t commissioning work,” he 
says. “Everyone was at home, and people were 
cooking loads - I was cooking jollof rice and sharing 
it online with my mates. People started investing in 
their homes because home had to bea place that was 
going to bring joy.” 

We sit at a table covered in jacquard cloth from 
the homewares collection Ilori designed during 
lockdown. We drink from enamel tumblers 
decorated in a retro flower print, and on the kitchen 
shelves are his mugs with the slogan “Better days 
are coming, I promise”. Ilori’s favourite pieces in the 
collection are Tibetan wool rugs with geometric 
patterns surrounded by a contrasting border. 

“Pve just taken one home for myself,” he says, as 
if owning up to something he shouldn’t have done. 
“It’s funny,” he says, “because at home I don’t have 
alot of my own pieces. It’s more neutral and I use 
artwork and rugs and bowls to be talking points of 
colour. My studio is where I’m chaotic and dream, 
and then my home’s where I might light a candle 
and chill.” 

The studio space appealed to Ilori because of its 
“brutalistness”. He worked with designer Sam Jacob 
to plan it; the feel is open, with opportunities for 
privacy. Jacob designed grand, arched red sliding 
doors with portholes that open on to Ilori’s office ina 
theatrical Willy Wonka style. The fourth wall of 
llori’s office is a double-layered curtain between him 
and his team. The first layer is a transparent, 
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pastel-rainbow gauze, designed by Peter Saville for 
Kvadrat, called Technicolour Flux. Accompanying it, 
when he needs privacy, is a heavy green curtain. 
“Everything is movable,” he says. “The fabrics 
create shapes.” 

Does he have tips for choosing bold colours for 
home interiors? “If a colour makes you feel positive,” 
he says, “trust your gut and apply it. For me, pink is 
calming.” He admits that at first he regretted the 
yellow floor, but after a week realised it worked. “My 
mum and dad had no rulebook. They would clash 
violet with blue or purple or green, and do it with 
confidence. I just try to avoid looking at the Pantone 
colour of the year.” 

Last month, Ilori ran a workshop for inpatients at 
a London mental health facility for a charity called 
Hospital Rooms. “I went in and I didn’t tell them 
what my work’s about; I just said I was an artist and 
selected the colour palette for them to use. And they 
opened up about the things they care about and! 
had them paint messages on chairs. They actually 
wrote ‘Hope’ and ‘Dreams’, and I can’t forget that. It 
touched me - something about my colour palette 
evokes hope.” 


The entrance to the studio, 
above, which llori plans to 
use as a gallery space for 
local artists. Upcycled 
chairs, left, some from his 
2015 collection If Chairs 
Could Talk. A cupboard 
with a model of Happy 
Street, below, his design 
that transformed a 
Wandsworth railway bridge 
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LIFESTYLE 


Short on 
space? Take 
inspiration 
from Japan's 
courtyard 
gardens 


Alys Fowler 
On gardens 


he Japanese tsubo-niwa, 

or courtyard garden, 

became popular in the 

early Edo period (an era 

akin to our English 

Renaissance) of town 
planning. It was a little outdoor space 
- often not more than a corridor within 
the wings of a building - that becamea 
hidden gem inside the home. A garden 
for looking on rather than being in, a 
place of contemplation. The best tsubo 
gardens are poised, breathtakingly 
beautiful spaces. 

The tsubo garden has strict rules 
about the layering of elements: water, 
plants, sky and stone, all influenced by 
the constraints of space: these are 
small gardens. Some of the most 
striking examples are reduced to the 
essentials: a single clump of bamboo, 
a water basin, arock. 

Every now and again this idea pops 
up in contemporary, western spaces, 
often in large corporate buildings. But 
many of our homes have corners not 
too dissimilar: side returns, slivers of 
front garden, basement entrances and 
courtyards that all could welcome a 
design flourish. 

I’m not suggesting stone lanterns 
and water lavers, as these are likely to 


PLANTS 


sit at odds with our architectural 
vernacular of bricks and mortar, but a 
more edited space - a single, beautiful 
specimen in an elegant pot that 
demands a little contemplation when 
you catch it - is no bad thing. 

Many architectural foliage plants 
can hold their own in such spaces and 
won’t mind the shade that often comes 
with such a corner. Cryptomeria 
japonica “Globosa Nana” is a dwarf 
version of a Japanese conifer that is 
very slow-growing, so doesn’t mind 
life in a large pot. It forms a dense, 
round, shaggy, almost fluffy shape 
that is immensely pleasing. In spring 


An elegant pot holding 
a beautiful specimen 
that demands a little 
contemplation is no 
bad thing in a home 


A garden in tsubo-niwa 
style, with rocks, moss and 
stone. Below: Cryptomeria 
japonica 'Globosa Nana’ 


it is vibrant yellow-green and by 
winter has turned blue-green. 

Amore seasonal interest is Mahonia 
eurybracteata subsp. ganpinensis 
“Soft Caress”. It is the aristocrat of the 
mahonias, with soft, fern-like 
evergreen foliage in bright green, 
followed by fragrant yellow flowers 
in late summer and dark purple berries 
in autumn. It is hardy, unfussy about 
shade and rarely requires pruning. 

If you want to screen something 
off - perhaps a neighbour’s kitchen 
extension that overlooks your garden 
- and you have only a narrow space to 
plant, invest ina Temple bamboo, 
Semiarundinaria fastuosa. The canes 
grow up to five metres, but its habit is 
very upright and narrow. Thisisa 
clump-forming bamboo and easy 
enough to keep in its space by rhizome 
pruning, but it is not fast growing. It will 
tolerate semi-shade, but in the sun the 
leaves will flush purple with age. It is 
also very tolerant of maritime climates 
and windy sites. The form “Viridis” 
keeps its green stems all year round. 


a 


Gynelle Leon's 
Houseplant 
of the week 
Prayer plant 


Why will I love it? 

While the prayer plant (Maranta 
leuconeura “Fascinator”) is not one 
you could ever place in the “low 
maintenance houseplant” category, 
its super-attractive oval leaves, with 
green markings and bright red veins, 
make it worth the effort. 


Light or shade? 
Place in bright, indirect light. 


Where should I put it? 
In pride of place on a plant stand or on 
aside table in your sitting room. 


How dol keep it alive? 

It originates from the humid 
rainforests of Brazil, so appreciates 
warmth. Place it ina room where the 
temperature doesn’t fall below 15C and 
the humidity is high; frequent misting 
is essential to stop those leaves from 
crisping around the edges. In its home 
the canopy of the rainforest provides 
natural shade, so replicate this at 
home by placing it away from direct 
bright light, as this will bleach and 
possibly even scorch the leaves. 


Did you know... 

The prayer plant family consists of 
roughly 550 species. They all share the 
quirk of folding up their pretty leaves 
for the night - like praying hands - 
then lowering them again toa flat 
position when the sun returns in the 
morning; this circadian movement is 
called nyctinasty. 


Lovesa 
good mist 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


checklist M1 
Get inspired and transform your eating habits with our selection of the finest 
gourmet goods, health foods, tantalising tipples and food services on offer 


Staying in is the new going out 
The demand for premium home dining 

is flourishing. Your home and garden are 
looking divine — but then you must leave 
your haven to enjoy something more 
sophisticated than take-out? 

Not anymore. Now you can bring the 
opulence of delicious fine dining, or the 
comfort of relaxed bistro eating, to your own 
dinner table. Honest Cook serve unpretentious 
restaurant quality private dining experiences 
across London, Surrey, and the south-east. 

An experienced private chef and a bespoke 
menu for your dinner party, birthday, 
anniversary, or other special occasion is the 
ultimate luxury treat. Eat what and when you 
want, wear what you like, and completely 
relax. All whilst you enjoy dishes like a 
beautifully Slow-Cooked Beef Cheek, 

a Risotto Milanese, or Classic Creme Brilée. 


Honest 


To enquire now about your own Honest Cook private dining experience, 
visit honestcook.co.uk and quote code CHECKLIST for a 10% discount. 


Celebrate this Easter with the Rabbit Gin 


This Easter, drink curiously and try the Rabbit Gin 
by Animal Spirits, touted as the UK's only corn- 
based London Dry Gin with a silky light mouthfeel. 

Distilled with organic, FairWild-certified 
juniper from the primeval Biatowieza forest, 
and 10 botanicals, the Rabbit Gin is smooth, 
bold and comes with a kick. Take a sip and 
experience the fragrant cardamom followed by 
the electrifying Sichuan green pepper on your 
tongue, opening to a warming sensation and 
notes of citrusy orange, fruity magnolia berry 
and ending with cool mint on the finish. 

Created in London, Bermondsey-based 
Animal Spirits bring the best of science to 
distilling, to create exceptional spirits that 
perfectly capture, unleash and celebrate the 
unique characters in the animal kingdom. 

As Dr Lukas Radosa, the co-founder and 
microbiologist says: “What if | could use my 


knowledge in natural products to create and evoke 
the personalities of different animals? Could a sip 
of this spirit be an invitation to explore them?” 

The Rabbit Gin 70cl, ABV 44% is priced at £39.99. 


Use exclusive discount code CHECKLIST22 to get 15% off in their online shop. 
Order now at animal-spirits.com 


‘Stay Sharp’, is how TOG Knives founder 
Bert Beagley-Brown signs off his emails. He 
is intelligent, odd in all the right ways and 
obsessed with details. In 2011, he set out 
to design the world’s best kitchen knife. He 
flew to the Samurai capital of Japan, sourced 
innovative new materials and started working 
with some of the finest craftsmen in the 
world. The TOG story began. 

TOG is a Bristol-based brand, fusing 
the best of British design and Japanese 
craftsmanship. Now in its eighth year of 
trading, the company has more than 10,000 
people using its kitchen knives, and reviews 
averaging 4.9 out of 5. 

As Bert says, TOG is more than just a knife. 
It's a feeling. 


Visit togknives.com to find out more. 
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Modern baby food to get excited about 


Poppets baby food is a healthy and hassle- 
free approach to weaning. Plant-based 
meals packed with superfoods, they 


ensure your baby has the best nutrition, 
as well as tasting great. 

Poppets’ mission is to create delicious, 
nutritious and sustainable food — using the 
highest quality organic ingredients, and 
avoiding the 14 major allergens. 7 

The meals are handmade to order, 
and flash frozen to preserve nutrients ’ 
and texture. Through flash freezing, 
there is no need to use preservatives or 
pasteurisation. Delivered frozen in beautiful 
cubes, they use minimal packaging — great 
for the environment and freezer space. 

Poppets’ flavour combinations are 
thoughtfully created to encourage babies to Se 
enjoy a wide range of exciting ingredients 
that reflect a modern approach to eating. 
There are no hidden ingredients, and they The menu changes seasonally and uses 
British ingredients wherever possible. 

All meals are paediatric dietitian approved. 
Prices start at £1 per meal and can be 
bought via their website, with subscription 

options also available. 


POPPETS 


Baby Food 


use the best organic suppliers. 

There are a wide range of options to chose 
from — simple purées for those first flavour 
combinations, adventurous blends including 
pulses and wholegrains, through to soft 
textured meals. They also have a range of 
pure fruit purées and chia puddings. 

They are incredibly easy to use, and each 
cube is pre portioned to minimise waste. 
Pop them in the microwave for a minute or 
defrost in the fridge overnight. 


Get 10% off your first order with code NEWPOPPETS at poppetsbabyfood.co.uk 


Word on the street is that there's a new 
way to eat food on the go sustainably 


v 
ry 
Bilt 

. 
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Street Food Box® is an 

innovative, super- 

compact and fold-flat, 

infinitely reusable 

container made 

from a patented, 
polypropylene and has just been rolled out 
across all 11 markets in the London Borough 
of Tower Hamlets. 


A world first, it was conceived to replace 
single-use, food-to-go packaging, is leak 
proof in use, suitable for microwave use, 
dishwasher safe and can also be rinsed in 
cold water. It comes complete with a set 
of reusable and washable polypropylene 
cutlery and napkin contained in a durable, 
waterproof pouch. 

Creator and founder Eddie Stableford said: 
“Whilst legislative moves are underway which 
will lead to single-use food boxes and cups 
becoming history by 2025, we wanted to 
encourage change now and Street Food Box® 


can make an immediate dent in the 11 billion 
items of single-use, food-to-go packaging that 
we dispose of each year in the UK alone. 

“My inspiration was the frustration from seeing 
the appalling volume of food packaging that 
once used, was destined for landfill as the use 
of plastic laminates and coatings combined 
with food residue makes the recycling of these 
items impossible.” 

Eddie added: “Constantly manufacturing, 
transporting and disposing of single-use 
packaging makes no environmental sense. Street 
Food Box® offers a unique solution to a world- 
wide problem. And I'm delighted to say that we're 
manufacturing in the UK, which minimises our 
carbon footprint further compared to imported, 
single-use solutions.” 


Visit streetfoodbox.world to find out more. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
Gordon Ramsay trained chef preps your meals 


Discover an international 
award-winning blend of 
Caribbean rum, distilled to 
perfection with all natural spices. 
8 Rivers Spiced Rum presents 

an elegant and enticing sip to 
those who enjoy their rum a little 
smoother. Expertly infused with 
vanilla, nutmeg, cardamom, orange peel and more, 
this delicious premium spirit is then decanted into 
the signature 8 Rivers bottle — guaranteed to shine 
perfectly in your drinks cabinet. 

Enter the competition to be in with a chance of 
winning your first bottle of 8 Rivers Spiced Rum. 
Five lucky readers will each receive the signature 
blend, delivered in exclusive 8 Rivers packaging. 
Discover something new — discover 8 Rivers. 


8 RIVERS 


Visit 8riversrum.com or follow 
‘that bottle’ on © @8riversrum 


Bring flavour to life with eyo & Colledge 


At Taylor & Colledge, they believe life should 
be lived in full flavour, because great flavour 
conjures memories, lifts spirits and creates 
moments of pure delight. Vanilla is one of the 
most popular, exquisite ingredients in the world, 
and they've spent 120 years perfecting theirs. 
How do they get that incredible flavour? 
Growing organic, full-flavoured vanilla that 
is fair, ethical and sustainable requires more 
than 12 months of patience and care. At 
Taylor & Colledge, they pollinate the plants 
by hand on the one day of the year that the 
flowers open. They blanch the pods, wrap 
them in blankets at night, dry them in perfect 
sunlight, store them in parchment and finally, 
hand select the best quality pods so that their 
vanilla extract, paste and pods bring out the 
full flavour in your creations. 


To discover more about their 


products and explore recipes, 
visit taylorandcolledge.co.uk 


TAYLOR 
COLLEDGE 


Founded by Theo 
Lloyd-Jones, a Gordon 
Ramsay trained chef, 
Out of The Box Food 
are a lockdown start-up 
business delivering 
restaurant-quality 
meals to your door. 
With a focus on health and convenience, but 
above all taste, Theo's goal is to break down the 
preconceptions around pre-prepared meals. 

Offering a completely flexible weekly 
subscription, with 17 dishes to choose from, 
busy foodies will never be 
more than a few minutes 
away from an utterly 
satisfying meal. Above that, 
the dishes are wholeheartedly 
healthy, convenient and 
always flavour packed. 

So, whether you're at the 
office, trying to sneak ina 
workout, or just looking to 
avoid takeaways, Out of the 
Box Food will prepare your 
meals to fit your schedule. Plus, their ‘cater 
for everyone’ ethos means you can choose 
from high-protein, low-calorie, vegan options 
and more. 

With a passion for sustainability, Out of The 
Box run a zero-food-waste kitchen — meals 


are cooked to order, no more 
than 24 hours before delivery. 
Plus, all packaging is recyclable, 
and deliveries are made using 
electric vehicles where possible. 
With their easy-to-track and 
flexible delivery service, you 
can now order Out of the Box 
Food to your door, nationwide! 
Utilising sustainable, temperature controlled 
packaging, deliveries will remain fresh and chilled 
up to 24 hours after delivery. So, if your food 
arrives at home whilst you're out, no stress. 
Prices start from £6.75 per meal, with free 
delivery included. 


Follow @outoftheboxfood.co.uk, visit outoftheboxfood.co.uk or scan the QR code. 
Use code EATWELL88 for £10 off your first three deliveries (a total saving of £30). 


Inspired by the South Devon 
coast, Sea Arch Coastal Juniper 
is an award-winning distilled, 
non-alcoholic spirit. Bursting 
with seaside botanicals, Sea 
Arch is as uplifting as a walk on the beach. 
Skilfully crafted from 11 carefully selected 
botanicals, to include juniper, blood orange, 
sea kelp and samphire. This deliciously dry, 
complex alcohol-free spirit, contains no sugar 
or calories, making it the perfect feel-good 
treat for any occasion. Enjoy as a refreshing 
Sea & T over ice with tonic and a squeeze of 
citrus, or try one of the ready-to-drink cans 

— just snap open and enjoy! 


Milk Made - 

a new ‘udderly’ 
indulgent stout from 
Badger Brewery 


Badger Brewery have been brewing quality 
ales in the heart of Dorset for 245 years. Their 
latest brew is an indulgent milk stout crafted 
with layers of vanilla, chocolate and coconut. 

Perfect for drinking by itself or alongside a 
delectable dessert, Milk Made was a 
gold medal winner at the recent 
prestigious International Brewing Awards 
and is exclusively available in 440ml cans 
in Waitrose. 

Milk stouts are dark beers, brewed with 
lactose — a type of milk sugar. When exposed 
to beer yeast, lactose does not ferment, 
lending a subtle sweetness to this style of 
brew. Having first become popular in the 
1800s, they are enjoying a long overdue 
revival. Now that’s worth celebrating with 
a luxurious glass of Milk Made! 


MILK 


MADE 


UDDERLY INDULGENT 


MILK Stn 


CHOCOLATE 
COCONUT & 
NILLA NOTES | 


Follow Badger Beers on Instagram and Facebook for more information 
or visit badgerbeers.com to shop the entire range. 


To advertise with Food & Drink Checklist, please call Hurst Media Company on 0203 478 6017 
Please visit checklists.co.uk/competitions-terms-and-conditions for full terms and conditions 


properoni.co.uk 


Spring is here. Time to dust off your pizza oven and BBQ to enjoy your pizza 
creations with Properoni. Properoni is perfect for pizza, but is so much more 
than a pizza topping. Use it like a chorizo to elevate all manner of dishes. 
Crumble into your pastas or over salads to delight your friends and family with 
the superior taste. Checkout the Properoni website for recipe inspirations. 
Don't wait to win, order 
now with free shipping on 
two packs or more. Quote 
CHECKLISTPEP164G at 


PROPERONI 


PEPPERONI MADE PROPERLY 


For more, visit checklists.co.uk and follow Ej yw ©) @checklistsocial 


LIFESTYLE 


The wilds of Britain are full of enchanting, mystical 
sites, from healing wells to sacred stones. We reveal 
the ancient myths and legends behind 10 of them 


Where the 
magic happens 


Words: Rob Wildwood 
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| Mother goddess 
Tigh Nam Bodach, Perthshire 
Ina remote location beyond Loch Lyon 
(seven miles west of Cashlie in Glen 
Lyon), a twice-yearly seasonal ritual 
has taken place at the shrine of Tigh 
Nam Bodach since time immemorial. 
A low, turf-roofed stone structure 
houses a number of river-worn stones of 
vaguely humanoid shape, and these are 
brought out and placed in front of the 
shrine on Beltane (1 May). There they 
stand and keep watch over the land 
until they are returned to the shrine’s 
interior at Samhain (1 November) for 
the winter. The figures are said to 
represent the Bodach (“old man”) and 
the Cailleach, the Celtic crone goddess 
who presides over the land and brings 
the changing seasons. Open all year 
and free to access. 
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| Arthur, legendary hero 
Cadbury Castle, Somerset 
The ancient hillfort known as 
Cadbury Castle - 500 metres from 
South Cadbury village - is believed by 


many to be the site of King Arthur’s 
legendary Camelot. Archaeologists 
have confirmed that the iron age 
hillfort was reoccupied and the 
defences strengthened sometime in 
the fifth or sixth century, when the 
historical Arthur is thought to have 
lived. His legend is still embedded in 
modern culture, and a few believers 
insist he never really died. Some say 
Cadbury Castle is where Arthur and 
his court lie in magical sleep ina 
hidden cavern beneath the hill, ready 
to awake and return at the hour of 
Britain’s greatest need. Freely 
accessible all year round. 
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| A place of healing 
Menacuddle Well, Cornwall 
Among ornamental gardens on the 
outskirts of St Austell (400 metres 
north of the railway bridge on the 
B3274), Menacuddle Well sits beside a 
river and tranquil waterfall. The 
medieval stone well house is held to 
contain healing water in a deep stone 
trough, and the water flows freely 
around the well through shallow stone 
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channels. Sick children and those 
afflicted with ulcers came here to be 
cured, and bent pins were thrown into 
the waters for divination and to bring 
good fortune. Its name is derived from 
maen-a-coedl which means “the 
hawk’s stone”. The well still has a 
magical atmosphere, enhanced by the 
ribbons and crystals hung around by 
visitors and pilgrims seeking healing. 
Freely accessible all year round. 
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| Water spirits 
Llyn Barfog, Gwynedd 
In aremote spot in the hills above the 
Dyfi estuary, Llyn Barfog is said to 
have been home to the Afanc, a water 
monster that rampaged through the 
area, killing livestock, until it was 
eventually dispatched by King Arthur. 
He dragged it from the lake using 
magical chains, and some say he 
killed it, while others claim he took it 
to Cadair Idris and released it into the 
waters of Llyn Cau. A stone beside a 
footpath leading to Llyn Barfog bears 
a hoof print made by King Arthur’s 
horse during his fierce battle with the 
Afanc and is known as Carn March 
Arthur. The lake is reached by a 
one-mile trail from Happy Valley Road 
car park, 1.8 miles north of Aberdovey. 
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| Celtic saints 
Nevern churchyard, Pembrokeshire 
The churchyard at Nevern is famous 
for both its ancient carved stones and 
its marvellous “bleeding” yew tree. 
Beside the church stands a four- 
metre-high Celtic cross entirely 
covered in intricate knotwork designs 
in a Scandinavian style. It dates from 
the 1oth or 11th century and is 
sometimes known as Saint Brynach’s 
Stone. There is a legend that on Saint 
Brynach’s Day (7 April) the first cuckoo 
of spring would land on top of the 
stone and sing, and mass could not be 
held on the saint’s day until this had 
occurred. Saint Brynach was an Irish 
saint who is said to have floated over to 
Wales on a stone. The bleeding yew 
tree oozes red sap that looks like 
blood; one of many legends says a 
monk who was hanged from the tree 
cursed it to bleed for him. 
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| Dropped by clumsy giants 
Stiperstones, Shropshire 
Rising above a windswept expanse of 
moorland, the Stiperstones form a 
long, jagged ridge of rocks, the highest 
of which is called the Devil’s Chair. It is 
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here that a giant, or some say the devil, 
sat down to rest while carrying an 
apron-load of stone from Ireland. As he 
stood up again the apron strings broke 
and scattered the boulders, which still 
lie all over the hill. Another pile of 
stones forming a cairn was said to have 
been dropped by a giantess who later 
tried to carry some of the stones away. 
The stones lie two miles east of 
Pennerley on the Shropshire Way. 
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| Animate stones 
Bowerman’s Nose, Devon 
The imposing granite stack known as 
Bowerman’s Nose has the air of an 
ancient megalithic idol as it gazes out 
over the landscape towards 
Hameldown Tor. Standing on Hayne 
Down, a mile south-west of Manaton 
village, its appearance is so unnatural 
that it was believed by some to have 
been created by the druids. Its base is 
almost perfectly square, while on top 
of the column is a grim “face” that 
appears to be wearing a cap. Local 
legend offers an alternative origin for 
this monumental stone: a hunter 


named Bowerman offended a coven of 
witches by disrupting their ceremony 
while chasing a hare (who was actually 
a witch in disguise). In revenge they 
turned the hunter into stone, and his 
dogs became the rocks of Hound Tor. 


| 

| Norse and Anglo-Saxon myth 
Wayland’s Smithy, Oxfordshire 
The neolithic chambered long barrow 
known as Wayland’s Smithy was once 
thought to be home to an invisible 
blacksmith of legendary skill. The 
entrance is concealed in a small copse 
- just off the ancient neolithic track 
called the Ridgeway, one mile east of 
Ashbury, close to the Uffington White 


Horse - and is marked by a row of huge 
megaliths that hide a small stone 
chamber and a long, low mound 
stretching away behind. It was widely 
believed that the forge of Wayland the 
Smith, an Anglo-Saxon demigod of 
unsurpassed skill in metalworking, 
was in the barrow. 
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| Fertility gap 
Traprain Law, East Lothian 
The rocky volcanic outcrop known as 
Traprain Law, 1% miles south of East 
Linton village in Lothian, stands out 
starkly from the surrounding 
landscape. It was once the capital of 
the Romano-British kingdom of 
Gododdin and has been an important 
ritual centre since neolithic times. It is 
crowned by an iron age hillfort and on 
the very summit is a rocky outcrop 
from which a slice of rock has broken 
away, leaving a narrow gap. This is the 
Maiden Stone and squeezing into the 
gap is said to confer fertility and good 
fortune on any young woman who 
passes through it while touching both 
sides. Freely accessible all year round. 
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| Wishes and divination 
Fairy Steps, Cumbria 
Cut into the rocks on the edge of Whin 
Scar’s plateau, a mile south-west of 
Beetham in Underlaid Wood, a set of 
steep stone steps ascends a narrow 
cleft. These are said to be haunted by 
the fairies who have been seen 
running up and down them. They will 
grant a wish to anyone who manages 
to walk up or down this narrowest of 
staircases without touching the sides 
-atask that is near impossible for all 
but the “little people”! The Fairy Steps 
are reached by an ancient trackway 
that passes through the twisted trees 
and limestone pavement formations of 
Whin Scar near Beetham village. 
This is an edited extract from Magical 
Britain - 650 Enchanted and Mystical 
Sites by Rob Wildwood (£18.99, 
wildthingspublishing.co.uk). Available 
to Guardian readers at a 20% discount 
and free P&P with code Guardian22 
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Italy's heel offers sun, saints, olives and wineries 
galore. And cycling round it with a local non-profit 
group means helping the region's economy, too 


South 
riding 


Words: Liz Boulter 
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t was only as I wiped a hunk of 
bread around my plate that it 
dawned on me that the lunch 
we’d just eaten was entirely 
vegan. A plate of beans slowly 
stewed in a ceramic pot with 
onions, herbs, tomato and a whack of 
peperoncino (chilli) came with a slice 
of pasticciotto (crusty pie filled with 
wild greens) and the world’s tastiest 
salad: fresh leaves, celery, carrots and 
tomatoes made toothsome with fennel 
flowers, capers, more fresh chillies, 
chives, gherkin and fruity olive oil. 

But far from being some hip, 
plant-based city joint, the Caroppi cafe 
in the Puglian village of Specchia 
Gallone is an old-school bakery, run by 
the sort of large, welcoming family 
that might feature in your dream 
version of Italy’s south. Talkative 
Donato Caroppi showed us around - 
letting us peek at a sourdough 
“mother” more than 20 years old - 
then explained that in this region with 
too little rainfall for pasture, a mainly 
vegan diet was the norm for centuries. 

We were on day two of a week’s 
e-bike tour of Salento, the southern tip 
of Puglia, and enjoying the way 
cycling took us deep into the folds of 
this ancient land, yet still allowed us 
to cover plenty of ground - and work 
up an appetite for meals like that. 

And as well as getting a warm glow 


from exercise and sunshine, we could 
tell ourselves that our holiday was 
helping preserve the character of this 
area - because we were travelling with 
Salento Bici Tour, run by Carlo 
Cascione and Giulia Tenuzzo, who are 
as unabashed a pair of right-on lefties 
as you could wish to meet. 

Both in their late 30s, they returned 
to Puglia after studying and working 
in Italy’s more prosperous north, and 
started the business to combine their 
twin passions - cycling and social 
enterprises, particularly ones involved 
in slow food - using tourist euros from 
one to bring extra income to the other. 
And being a pair of eco-minded 
foodies, my husband and I were very 
happy to mix organic wineries, 
sustainable farms and artisanal 
cheesemakers into our tour of coasts 
and historic hinterland. 

As we’re older and less fit than Carlo 
and Giulia, we opted to use e-bikes - so 
we could ride 30-40 miles each day 
and still have energy to enjoy villages, 
lakes, castles, beaches. What a 
splendid invention the e-bike is: you’re 
still cycling, but have an invisible 
giant on hand to give you a push 
whenever you’re struggling. 

Salento Bici Tour also runs group 
trips, but we were on a self-guided 
tour, made easier with directionsina 
handlebar-mounted GPS. We were 
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Riding Salento's quiet 
lanes, far left; Otranto 
cathedral, left; the author 
learns cooking techniques 
from Teresa, right; anda 
local nonno at his front 
door, far right 


soon pedalling out of Lecce, the 
“Florence of the South”, towards the 
Adriatic. Quiet, mostly well-surfaced 
narrow lanes between olive farms 
made perfect cycling terrain. 

On our last visit to Puglia, six or 
seven years earlier, the olive groves had 
been glorious, but the tragedy that has 
hit southern Europe was now obvious. 
This is aregion of 60m olive trees (to 4 
million people), and the xylella 
fastidiosa bacteria has infected most of 
them. All around were dead and dying 
branches, some trees cut almost toa 
stump in an attempt to see off the bug, 
some groves newly planted. 

Cyclists were an unusual enough 
sight for grizzled farmer Pasquale to 
stop his car and ask what we were doing 
in his olive groves. He was amazed to 


find people all the way from London in 
his remote corner. I asked about the 
trees. He spread his hands: “We do 
what we can. I have 40,000 trees - all 
for the cemetery.” But with admirable 
resilience he had replanted 10,000. 

Each evening we would arrive ina 
spectacular coastal town - Otranto, 
with graphic mosaic floors in its 
Romanesque cathedral; or Leuca, with 
rows of art nouveau villas on Puglia’s 
tip. Gallipoli, on the Ionian coast, is 
less famous than its namesake in 
Turkey, but both come from Greek kalli 
polis, or beautiful city. Puglia’s version, 
on its own little island, lived up to the 
name as we cycled across its six-arch 
stone bridge at sunset, with buildings 
glowing pink, white and gold. 

Each morning we’d slot the 


Sea views from Santa 
Cesarea Terme, in Puglia's 
south-east, second left; 
the centre of ancient 
Nardo, near the lonian 
coast, left 


recharged batteries back into our bikes 
and pedal off, sometimes stopping for 
a seaside swim or picnic (wild Punta 
della Suina beach was idyllic, as was 
fjord-like Porto Badisco, said to be 
where Aeneas landed after escaping 
from Troy). But the most memorable 
stops were in sleepy inland spots 
chosen by Carlo. Near Otranto, by the 
Idro River, we sneaked through a 
metal fence into one of the area’s most 
evocative ancient places: a 1,000-year- 
old cripta (shallow cave) used by 
followers of Saint Basil fleeing 
persecution in the east in the ninth 
century. Their frescoes could still be 
made out on the stone walls. 

Several days included lunch witha 
slow food partner. I Contadini 
preserves Salento produce using only 


what is at hand - salt and sunshine. In 
season, its fields are aglow, with sliced 
tomatoes, peppers, aubergines, 
courgettes and onions drying in the 
sun. A jar of pasta sauce made from 
yellow tomatoes shone like fresh 
orange juice, and I felt almost drunk 
on the aroma from a 1kg bag of freshly 
dried tomatoes. 

We nearly missed lunch at 
Celacanto, part of a sustainable social 
enterprise near the east coast, because 
despite the GPS we’d gone sailing past 
it up along hill. On ordinary bikes I’d 
have balked at the idea of toiling up 
that hill a second time, but on my 
e-bike it was no problem. We 
freewheeled back down and feasted on 
roasted and preserved vegetables, 
pecorino cheese from a small partner 
farm and glasses of astringent 
reddish-pink rosé wine. 

Puglia is not all about tradition, 
though. At Cantine Menhir near 
Specchia Gallone, we saw how the 
region’s future is, well, rosé. Until the 
late 20th century, Salento wineries 
were by the station, for transporting 
strong plonk in bulk to the north or to 
France for blending. Menhir, started in 
2002, is one of a new breed, now 
selling more than a million bottles a 
year of labelled organic wine. Its Pietra 
rosé is made to modern tastes, pale 
and aromatic (like Adele’s favourite, 
Whispering Angel); other triumphs 
were a complex Physis white, made 
with classic grillo grapes, and a velvety 
deep red negroamaro. 

We made one lunch ourselves - ata 
cooking lesson in Tenuta DonnAnna, 
Carlo’s parents’ guesthouse. Ata table 
in the garden we made orecchiette 
pasta, instructed by a central casting 
nonna called Teresa, barely 4ft 6in, but 
with powerful arms for pummelling 
dough into stretchy silkiness. 

The following day was our last - a 
32-mile hop back to Lecce - and I 
didn’t want it to end. We dawdled for 
the last few miles, relishing the 
silence, the lizards darting up 
drystone walls, the sun on our backs. 
We’d ridden almost 200 miles in six 
days but our batteries felt fully charged. 
The trip was provided by Salento Bici 
Tour (salentobicitour.org), whose 
one-week self-guided tours cost from 
€630pp, inc B&B, tastings, baggage 
transport and GPS guide. E-bike extra 
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A beautiful old hotel stars alongside a quirky village 
microbar on this stroll amid epic limestone scenery 


How far to the pub? 
The Old Post Office, 
Yorkshire Dales 


Words: Chris Moss 
Photography: Phil Greenwood 


Start Ingleton 
Distance 11 miles 


Time 4 hours 


Total ascent 741 metres 
Difficulty Moderate to tough 


The walk 
To the summit of Ingleborough 


eople are always saying 
how such-and-such-a- 
village used to havea 
dozen pubs, and now 
has only a Spar. Well, 
Ingleton, which has a 
population of about 2,000, has three 
pubs, an ex-servicemen’s club and a 
“microbar” called the Old Post Office, 
which is doing what canny little 
boozers all over the country do now 
- providing a warm environment for 
real ale and friendly chat, while 
conserving a historic building. 

There’s also an excellent pub - 
Masons Freehouse - on the main road, 
the A65, just 10 minutes’ walk from 
the centre. I would recommend having 
a pint in any or all of these before 
setting off if it weren’t for the fact that 
dehydration could be an issue for the 
classic uphill walk that starts in the 
centre of Ingleton. 

The hike to the summit of 
Ingleborough is straightforward, and 
moderately hard, depending on the 
weather. I went up on a clear, warmish 
day and while I met people coming 
down who said there was a lot of low 
cloud on top, I made it to the summit 
just as the clouds cleared. I was lucky 
though: as the climb goes from about 
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130 metres to 723 metres above sea 
level - Ingleborough is the second 
highest of the Yorkshire Three Peaks 
- it’s vital to check the weather and 
wear appropriate clothing. 

A broad bridleway winds up from 
the B6255, just east of the village. It’s 
a perfect way to start a longish walk 
as the ascent is gradual, with good 
views of the surrounding farmland 
and beyond to the limestone 
pavement of Twistleton Scar on the 
left and Whernside, the highest of 
the Three Peaks. 

The track starts to climb more 
sharply after a mile or so, with well- 
made stone staircases up the steepest 
sections, protecting the terrain. This is 
national park territory and - unlike the 
neighbouring Forest of Bowland, 
which is owned by the Queen and other 
rich individuals, and routinely burned 
for grouse - these hills protect vital 
peat bogs, heather, moor grass and 
plants such as bog asphodel. 

The geology is interesting, too, with 
limestone outcrops bursting through 
the grass on either side of the stone 
steps. Streams pour through the 
porous rock, and deep in the crevasses 
- known as grikes - are small flowers 
and mosses. It’s worth stopping to 
study the forms and flora, because the 
going demands your full attention. It’s 
also advisable to raise your head and 
look about, as the view below 
suddenly opens up to reveal the 
magnificent Ribblehead viaduct and 
the wide valley where the Ribble rises. 

Ingleborough’s summit is a broad, 
flattish tableland, and while it’s only a 


Pennine ways 

A view towards 
Ingleborough from the 
west, above; walkers 
leaving the summit, left; 
the gallery bar at the Old 
Post Office, right 


few feet higher than the staircases, it 
is far more exposed. The first thing to 
do on reaching the final lip is pull outa 
sweater or jacket. Since the best spots 
for tea and asnack, minus wind, were 
taken up - Ingleborough gets busy at 
weekends, especially when the 
weather is fair - [hunkered down on 
the lee-side of the hill, with a view 
over to Pen y Ghent, the lowest but 
best looking of the Three Peaks. 

It took me an hour anda half from 
Ingleton to the top. This felt quite 
speedy at the time, but it’s actually 
rather pathetic. People have been 
walking and running the course of the 
Three Peaks for more than a century; 
the record back in 1887, according toa 
sign on the footpath, was 14 hours, set 
by two teachers; the record today is 2 
hours, 46 minutes and 3 seconds. The 
distance is 24% miles. Amazing. I’d 
walked all of 3 miles. 

From the top there are many ways 
down. The easiest and quickest is to 
double back to Ingleton. There are also 
paths down to Clapham, Horton-in- 
Ribblesdale and Chapel-le-Dale. I was 
aiming for the last of the three, which 
involved a very steep staircase, with 
mercifully short drops at each step. I 
bumped into a couple of runners, who 
were 20 miles into their challenge. 
They looked somewhat weary, but 
unfazed. Behind them came assorted 
huffing and puffing scramblers, ina 
state of shock at the tough ascent. 

Eventually, this drop levelled out 
and aseries of flagstone and wooden 
paths led across a beautiful wide open 
marsh. Signage at the far end said I 
had come down the Ridge Walk and 
welcomed me to Southerscales nature 
reserve, a wondrous swathe of 
limestone pavement with rain- and 
wind-sculpted formations spread over 
grassland and blanket bog. 

Immediately to the right was an 
impressive crater, a shake hole 
(sinkhole) colourfully called 
Braithwaite Wife Hole. But my eyes 
were already fixed on the shelves and 
stumps, fists and clumps of polished 
limestone. In his famous poem In 
Praise of Limestone, Yorkshireman 
WH Auden linked the rock to the 
human body, to nature and to history, 
and to shimmering Mediterranean 
mountainscapes. But English 
limestone is as beautiful as any, 
strangely white and smooth, and both 
firm and ever-eroding. 

Sheep were my main companions 
during this walk, but a few Belted 
Galloway cows mooched around the 
fields beyond the reserve. Eventually 
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One mile 


the path zigzagged down to Chapel-le- 
Dale, a tiny hamlet. Here stands the 
Old Hill Inn; its bar and restaurant is 
temporarily closed to passing trade, 
but it’s a great place to stay a night. 
To get back to Ingleton, there’s a 
strip of asphalt along the line ofa 
Roman Road that runs parallel with 
the B6255. The limestone scars are 
close on the right now and there are 
optional diversions to both Thornton 
Force waterfall and White Scar Cave. 


| 

The pub 

The quirky Old Post Office is a microbar 
- which is to say it’s small and focuses 
on drinks, ultra-personalised service 
and acosy, welcoming atmosphere (all 
the things “pubs” used to do). Well- 
travelled Yorkshiremen Rob and Adam 
took over the venue in 2019, and have 
divided it into a main, art-filled gallery 
bar, aspeakeasy-style, armoury- 
themed room and, for the cold 
months, a private, bookable, vaguely 
Game of Thrones-themed shelter in 
the garden. With room for six people, 
it’s called the Sanctum, and comes 
with blankets, music, heating and 
mood lighting. 

Three cask and four keg ales - 
mostly local - are served, including 
Old Post Office Blonde from Lancaster 
Brewery, plus lots of bottles of fine 
continental beer. Food is snacks only 
(premium scratchings, crisps and nuts) 
and the place has become a walkers’ 
pit-stop, located as it is at the end of 
the Ingleton Waterfalls Trail. Hosting 
micro-live music gigs from time to 


time, the OPO is popular with locals as 
well as tourists. 
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Where to stay 

The beautiful Old Hill Inn, here since 
1615, started life as a farm and was 
later a drovers’ stopover. Prior to the 
pandemic it was a popular drop-in for 
walkers. But now it’s functioning asa 
hotel only, with two cosy ensuite 
rooms, two glamping pods anda 
caravan site. The owners, Colin and 
Sabena Martin, are fine chefs and 
serve locally sourced food. Guests 
have access to the pub bar, with its log 
fire and exposed beams. 

Doubles from £110 B&B, 
oldhillingleton.co.uk 
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Chef Arnaud Guilloux 
leads the way to the best 
street food, galleries, 
music haunts and parks 
of Brittany's medieval 
but vibrant capital 


Interview: Carolyn Boyd 
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Food 

Rennes is a great place for foodies. 

The speciality is a galette-saucisse 

- Breton street food. It’s a sausage 
wrapped in a buckwheat galette, 
maybe with onions, but strictly no 
sauce (if you’re Breton). It’s sold in the 
main market in Place des Lices, in 
smaller Les Halles market, and by the 
many food trucks outside the football 
stadium on match days. My restaurant, 
Coquille, is on rue Nantaise, which has 
become a little gastronomic hub close 
to the city centre. We serve dishes 
using local produce, such as fish, 
seafood and vegetables from small 
market gardeners, but the cuisine is 
influenced by my time working in 
Asia. Also on the street is the very 
traditional Café Breton, areal 
institution with an extensive menu 

of classics and modern dishes. There’s 
also a super Thai restaurant, Chawp 
Shop Kphet. Pierre Restaurant de 
Copains, run by a friend who was a 
finalist in Top Chef [the French version 
of MasterChef], is a lively, trendy place 
to hang out. You could spend days 
eating on just this street. 
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Inspiration 

The Musée de Bretagne is really 
interesting - ajourney through the 
history of Brittany and its people - and 


Illustrations: Hennie Haworth 
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has some works many will recognise, 
including sketches by greats such as 
Picasso and Gauguin. The most famous 
is Le Nouveau-né, by 17th-century 
artist Georges de la Tour. There are also 
pieces by artists inspired by Brittany, 
such as Narcisse Chaillou and Octave 
Penguilly, plus regular exhibitions of 
modern art and sculpture. 
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Neighbourhood 

Rennes is pretty small, so it’s hard to 
pick out a particular neighbourhood, 
but the area around Place Saint- 
Germain, just next to Saint-Germain 
church, is great. It has an attractive 
little square and good places to eat and 
shop; a new Metro line opening later 
this year will have a stop here. Behind 
the church is an amazing Japanese 
restaurant called Le Fuji: it has been 


there for about 30 years and is really 
authentic. For shopping there’s a 
fantastic bookshop, Librairie Le Failler 
(pictured bottom), which does 
interesting editions. And across the 
river, interesting stores on rue 
Vasselot include Wakatépé, which 
only sells ethical goods - organic 
cotton and other sustainable clothing, 
and vegan shoes. 
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Green space 

The main park in Rennes is Parc du 
Thabor, which dates from the 18th 
century and is on the highest hill in 
the city. When it first opened, only 
men were admitted. It has formal 
gardens, a bandstand and an aviary, 
but there’s a prettier park nearby: Parc 
Oberthtir is small but more charming, 
quieter and a bit wilder. It’s the garden 
of the old residence of print maker 
Francois-Charles Oberthitr and his 
wife, Marie Hamelin. I love taking 

my kids there - it has some ancient 
trees and a lake with lots of birdlife. 
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Nightlife 

Bar Le Doujezu is a renowned hangout 
in Rennes. The name isa play on the 
words for “sweet Jesus” and it attracts 
a good mix of ages. The music is quite 
rocky and the bar top is set on an old 
Mercedes, which is cool. South of the 
centre, 1988 Live Club has guest DJs 
from all over Europe. It’s very popular 
with techno fans, but there’s 
something for everyone there. ’ma 
big fan of rock music, and even though 
we don’t really have a rock scene in 
France like in Britain, we do havea 

lot of concerts. I like The MeM, a little 
way out of town along the river: it’s a 
great venue, like a big-top tent, and 
there are some riverside bars, or 
guinguettes, nearby. A favourite, just 
reopened for summer 2022, is La Basse 
Cour, on an old farm. 
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Where to stay 

The Magic Hall hotel (doubles from 
€68 room-only, lemagichall.com) is a 
cool place to stay, especially if you’re a 
music fan. There’s a soundproofed 
music room and the bedrooms are all 
different. The downstairs area is like 
being in someone’s house, with an 
open kitchen and lounge area. 


Chef Arnaud Guilloux was born and 
grew up near Rennes, but worked all 
over the world before returning home to 
the Breton city in 2017 
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The kids’ quiz 
Molly Oldfield 


This quiz answers questions posed by children 
— will you get a better score than your parents? 


1 Mina, 9, asks: why do pigs 
rollin mud? 

Alt helps to keep them cool 
B So other pigs can’t see them 
C Because they love the 
feeling of the squidgy mud 
D They just love getting 
dirty and making a mess 


2 Seren, 11, asks: will people 
in the future get to meet an 
alien from another planet? 
ANo, because there are no 
such things as aliens 

B We might find life on 
other planets in our lifetime 
C In 2032 we will meet aliens 
D Maybe we’ve already met 
aliens, we just didn’t realise 


3 Parker, 7, asks: why have C 
and K in the alphabet when 
they make the same sound? 
A This is a good question 
with no answer 

B They make slightly 
different sounds 

C The first king of England 


Stephen Collins 


Hey guys my name's 
Rishi and | wanna say 


said we should have two 
letters for the same sound 
D Because lots of English 
words are adapted from 
other languages 


4 William, 6, asks: what 

is the world’s oldest 
known plant? 

AA Great Basin Bristlecone 
pine in California 

B Algae in the ocean 

C A moss in the rainforest 
DA giant redwood tree 

in California 


5 Abigail, 17, asks: why is 
the sky blue? 

A The sun releases a blue 
gas which fills the sky 

B There are lots of tiny blue 
insects floating in it 

C As birds fly through the 
sky, they fart out a blue gas 
D The Earth’s atmosphere 
scatters the sun’s light 

and waves of blue light are 
scattered the most 


Don’t skip this ad i 
you wanna be rich! 


Scan the code to 
send Molly a question 
ar fora future quiz 


Answers (no peeking!) 

1A. When humans get hot, 
we sweat, which helps cool 
our skin, but pigs don’t have 
many sweat glands, so they 
rollin mud instead. This also 
helps protect their skin from 
sunburn and parasites. 

2B. Scientists are searching 
for signs of life on nearby 
planets, for planets whose 
atmospheres could support 
life, and for communications 
from other life forms. So by 
the late 2030s, we should 
know whether there is life on 
other planets, though this 
may just be tiny microbes. 

3 D. English words come from 
lots of languages. In Greek, a 
k sound was represented by 
the letter k, but the Romans 
adapted the g and k sounds 
from Greek into a new letter, 
c. Both can be used for 
different sounds in English, 
like when c is used for an s 
sound in ceiling. 

4A. Measurements of this 
pine make it almost 5,000 
years old. Scientists think 
there may be older plants out 
there, but their age hasn’t 
been precisely measured. 

5 D. Sunlight looks white, but 
is actually made up of all 
the colours of the rainbow. 
When it reaches the Earth’s 
atmosphere, it scatters. Blue 
light scatters most, which is 
why the sky looks blue. 


Molly Oldfield hosts 
Everything Under the Sun, 
a weekly podcast (and 
book) answering children’s 
questions. Does your child 
have a question? Submit 
one at gu.com/kids-quiz 


I'm just outside my 
ivory tower right here _ 


nit RishiS Ten Steps to 


Being Able to Aggord to 


Turn the Heating Back On. 


ieee oi 
Weekend crossword 


Across 

7/14 Deliveries to 

which batters may help 
themselves? (6,7) 

8 Portuguese archipelago in 
the Atlantic (6) 

9 Italian city on the Arno (4) 
10 Flowering plant - and 

a bland colour for paint? (8) 

11 Little... .... , volume holding 
Chairman Mao’s thoughts? (3,4) 
13 See 4 

15 Acomment within a play 
intended only for the audience 
to hear (5) 

17 Bird of prey once almost 
extinct in the UK (7) 

20 Football club based at 

the Den (8) 

21.... Chanel, French fashion 
designer (4) 

22 Mammals known for 

their ability to spray 
unpleasant-smelling liquids in 
self-defence (6) 

23 ies Hussain, former England 
cricket captain (6) 


Step 1, “Be a Multi- 


Millionaire Already’ is | § 


Down 

1 Fashion house founded in 
1890 by Lady Duff Gordon (6) 
2 Mercian king, AD757-796 (4) 
3 Fungal infection of 

wheat, barley and other 

crops (4,3) 

4/13 An Australian cricketer’s 
proudest possession? (5,5) 

5 Book by Roberto Saviano 
about Neapolitan organised 
crime (8) 

6 Country once known as British 
Honduras (6) 

12 Tactic used by Douglas 
Jardine in the 1932-1933 
Ashes (8) 

14 See7 

16/18 A difficult place to be - 
or bat? (6,6) 

19 Language spoken in Iran (5) 
21 Bill... MP, prominent 
Brexiter (4) 


Solutions to Crossword 
and Thomas Eaton's quiz 
page 95 


And standing next to 
my beautirul Kia Rio 
cos \'m acar ¢ 


So click the link guys, q 


and start your journey 


( ] 
Quiz 
Thomas Eaton 


1 Which British monarch 
had a dragon tattoo? 

2 Which city has hosted 
both the summer and 
winter Olympics? 

3 Virginia Woolf 
co-founded which 
publishing house? 

4 What should be 

back in 2061? 

5 Which drug is 

named after an ancient 
god of dreams? 

6 Who painted himself 
and his wife naked with 
a leg of lamb? 

7 The 92220 Evening Star 
was the last of what? 

8 Drop, cover and hold 
on is the safety drill 

for what? 

What links: 

9 African sacred; 

giant; 

scarlet; 

northern bald; 
Australian white? 

10 Julian Assange; 
Dominic Cummings; 
Alan Turing; 

Louis Wain? 

11 Gott! Welch’ 

Dunkel hier!; 

E lucevan le stelle; 

Vois ma misére, hélas!? 
12 32 London Bridge St; 
30 St Mary Axe; 

1 Canada Square? 

13 Punta Gallinas, Colombia 
and Cape Froward, Chile? 
14 Celtic; 

Mogul; 

Renegade; 

Trailblazer; 

Eagle? 

15 Mars-la-Tour; 
Gravelotte; 

Sedan; 

Le Mans? 


bniesdal inet 
je thing | have is? 


to e one turnin 
hearse on. 
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Sirin Kale 


Making nice things happen for nice people 


ussein Mohamud Hussein 
came to the UK in1999, 
aged nine. His parents had 
sent him to live with his 
uncle, to escape the conflict 
in Somalia. But away from 
his parents, Hussein 
struggled to adjust to life in 
Lambeth, south London. 
Sometimes he’d argue with his uncle and sleep on 
night buses or on the street. “I was a nuisance in 


A lot of teachers wanted to get rid of me.” 

One day, the deputy head, Mr Wilbourn, pulled 
him into his office. “He said,” Hussein remembers, 
““What’s the matter, buddy?’ I told him: ‘Imagine 
being ina place where you don’t have your mum and 
dad and no one understands you’.” Wilbourn knew 
Hussein’s ambition was to be a professional 
footballer, and would sometimes give the boy his 
season ticket to Tottenham Hotspur. “He kept me 
going along with my dream,” says Hussein. “I hope 
wherever he is now, he’s blessed and safe.” 

If football were a person, says Hussein, now 32, “I 
couldn’t thank them enough. It saved me. It stopped 
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school,” he says. “Causing trouble. Not concentrating. 


‘My heart is with the kids’: the 
former refugee inspiring young 
Londoners through football 


me from going to jail.” As a teen, Hussein joined 


a Somali-run club in Streatham called Waaberi FC, 
which helped keep him out of trouble, but in 2009 the 
club disbanded for lack of funding. “About 30 of us,” 
says Hussein, “had nothing to do. We started hanging 
around in alleyways smoking, stuff like that.” Some 
of his friends went to jail. A few even died. 

Although Hussein stayed away from criminal 
activity - he was by now working as a delivery driver 


- the experience made him “realise the importance 
of participating in sport and youth programmes”. 

In around 2014-15, there was an influx of east African 
migrants into his community. “I saw all these 
youngsters coming in,” says Hussein, “but there was 
nothing in place for them.” He set up Streatham FC, 
acommunity football team, and found players with 
help from a community leader. “It’s prevention 
through football,” says Hussein. “Preventing young 
people going on to the streets and into gang culture.” 

Hussein trains children between six and 19 - 
initially just boys, but now all are welcome. About 
80% of the kids are from single-parent, low-income 
households. They are meant to pay £20 a month for 
kit and equipment, but few families can afford that. 
About 70 kids play regularly; in the summer, this can 
easily double. Last summer, the club ran a football 
programme for 2,035 kids - with help from council 
funding. (Streatham FC also takes donations.) 

Hussein lives on the club subscriptions, which 
barely cover the hours he works, topped up by 
benefits. “When I started this,” he says, “I was much 
better off. But Iam not in this for the money. I could 
go back to earning £2,000 a month as a delivery 
driver. But my heart is with the children. I’ve found 
a long-term passion.” The feeling Hussein gets when 
he trains the kids, he says, is indescribable. “People 
say: ‘Why don’t you have your own kids?’ But the 
feeling I get in my heart when I try to better these 
kids is something I can’t explain. Only Allah knows.” 

“What he does for the community is amazing,” 
says Lula Raage. She is a single mother of four; her 
eldest has special educational needs. Streatham FC 
is a space for her children to let off steam. “If1I didn’t 
have Hussein’s service I don’t know what I would 
do,” she says. “They see him as a role model and he 
understands the challenges I face.” 

But it’s a struggle, week in, week out. For starters, 
Streatham FC doesn’t have any facilities. Most of the 
time, they train at Larkhall Park in Stockwell, south 
London. But in winter, it’s freezing cold and there’s 
no shelter. The day we speak, bad weather has meant 
Hussein cancelling sessions three weeks running. 
“We had kids cry in a training session because they 
were so cold,” he says. 

He is desperate to find an indoor centre they can 
use. “I’ve made so many inquiries and contacted so 
many schools,” says Hussein, “but no one can help.” 

We settle on finding extra sportswear so the kids 
can stay warm. At Hussein’s request, brands Avec 
Sport and Fila provide strips for Streatham FC. 
“Some of the parents can’t afford to buy stuff,” he 
says, “so having one set of kits means all the kids 
look the same. We’re really grateful.” 

Hussein tells me, however, that he feels more 
bolstered by the recognition than by any gift. “It’s 
been challenging mentally, trying to do what I do 
without much support and recognition. There are 
times when you're tired and have negative thoughts. 
To be recognised by a national newspaper has given 
me belief to keep going.” And with that, he’s off to 
inspire some more children to believe in themselves, 
one kickabout at a time. 


Email us - with their permission - and suggest a treat 
at guardian.angel@theguardian.com 
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Charlie’s Bakewell - 
bakes well 
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Really well actually. Bg 
Charlie built an entire 


of course his Cherry Batewell 
bakes well, as does his Lemon 
—=— Drizzle, Ch ocolate Fondant and 

every oy delicious pudding 
in the range. 


Find Charlie Bigham’s 
delicious range in your 
local supermarket 


Obsession is my secret ingredient 
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WHAT'S ON 


a kayak - then spent years sitting in 

a secret room in his house while his 
sons mourned him. As the mind- 
blowing story comes to TV, its creator 
and star talk to Mark Lawson about 
crime, coercion ...and good dentures 


John Darwin faked his own death in 7 


‘Sometimes 
people tip over 
into extreme 
behaviour’ 


man facing financial 
ruin fakes his 
disappearance while 
kayaking in the 
North Sea. His wife 
mourns with their 
two sons, has her husband declared 
dead and collects the insurance 
payoff, then he moves secretly into 
a hidden bedroom in their house. 
Later, the couple flee to Panama, 
where the scam unravels after an 
unwise photograph. The boys are 
summoned to meet their dead dad 
in a London police station. 
Screenwriter Chris Lang, 
who wrote ITV detective show 
Unforgotten, is known for creating 
twisty, psychologically complex 
plots, but the real-life story of John 
and Anne Darwin - which he has 
turned into his new ITV drama 
The Thief, His Wife and the Canoe 
- is beyond even his imagination. 
Such was media coverage of the 
story when the pair were tried 
and jailed in 2008 that Lang 
could have considered naming 
it Unforgettable. But more than 
a decade later, the exact details 
aren’t quite as easy to remember. 
“I was surprised how much I’d 
forgotten,” says Lang. “As I read the 
research material, I kept thinking: 
oh yes! But then there was a huge 
wealth of stuff I had no idea about: 
how they executed the idea, why 
they decided to come back.” 
Lang has conjured a vividly 
told farce about a hapless 
eccentric fantasist, which looks 
set to resonate with the public 


- judging by reactions to the 
show’s promotional material. 
“When I tweeted the first picture 
of the poster, there were people 
saying: ‘They were only going 
after insurance companies ... and 
they’ve been fucking us over for 
decades,” says Lang. “But that 
wasn’t the crime that attracted 
the prison sentences; it was what 
they did to their kids.” 

The unpleasant way Anne 
Darwin pretended to her children 
that their father was dead is what 
attracted Monica Dolan to play her. 
It’s the latest in a series of roles as 
criminals in ITV dramas, including 
prolific serial killer Rose West 
in Appropriate Adult and Maria 
Marchese, the London resident 
jailed for her terrifying stalking 
of an ex-boyfriend, in U Be Dead. 
Dolan relishes the challenge of parts 
viewers will dislike, maybe even 
detest. “I’m loth to make excuses 
for a character,’ she says. “Ijust 
do what the character does in the 
script and try never to resist that.” 

Despite it being John’s idea to 
settle his huge debts by claiming 
his death payout, it was Anne who 
received the longer sentence: three 
months longer than the six years 
and three months her husband 
received. Just as Medea, who killed 
her children, is more notorious 
in Greek tragedy than numerous 
psychopathic men, maternal cruelty 
seems to have been viewed as more 
transgressive than that of the dad. 

“Sadly, we’re pretty used to men 
behaving appallingly to children,” 


... With a paddle 
Eddie Marsan 
as John Darwin 
in The Thief, 

His Wife and 
the Canoe 


Sy, 


says Lang. “There is something 
more interesting about a woman 
and mother committing this 
betrayal than a father.” 

Watching Lang’s version of 
events, viewers may conclude 
that Anne was a victim of coercive 
control by her husband, who is 
shown to havea strong romantic 
and sexual hold over her and to 
make all the decisions for both 
of them. This was raised in her 
defence, though, crucially, the 
concept of coercion was less 
legally defined than it is now. 

“When she was tried,” says 
Dolan, “the person accused of 
coercion had to be physically 
present at the time of every 
alleged offence.” So long-time 


HELEN WILLIAMS/ITV; SHUTTERSTOCK; GUY LEVY/ITV 


psychological grooming or emails 
from Panama didn’t count. 

When the series was shooting 
in Hartlepool last April, Boris 
Johnson was in town, supporting 
his candidate in a byelection that 
turned the north-east seat Tory for 
the first time in five decades, partly 
due to the argument that such seats 
had been neglected by London 
politicians and exploited by the 
capital’s bankers. Dolan believes 
that, in that sense, the Darwins can 
be seen as victims: John, aman 
of modest background, was given 
loans to purchase a dozen buy-to- 
let properties. When he concocted 
his plot, he owed £700,000. 

“Not to diminish what they did,” 
says Dolan, “but the way the banks 
just loaned money to people, it was 
inevitable things like this would 
happen. The extent of their debt 
was mind-blowing.” 

Dolan stresses that she and 
Eddie Marsan as John are playing 
“characters written by Chris”. 
Neither Darwin parent nor their 
sons cooperated with the project, 
so it draws on research and the 
manuscript of an unpublished 
book by journalist David Leake. 

“You have to imagine a fair 
amount of it,” Lang admits. “You 
research and research then take 
that little leap. It is a guess, but it’s 
areally educated guess. You can’t 
say that really is what happened 
or what’s going through her mind. 
But how much do any of us know 
ourselves anyway? IfI’d been able 
to sit down Anne and say: ‘Why 
did you do it?’ ’m not sure she’d 
be any clearer than me.” 

But without permission or input 
from the living originals, does the 
writer feel a responsibility to them? 
“Of course,” Lang replies. “There’s 
huge moral responsibility and we 
talked about it an awful lot. There’s a 
duty to the boys but also to John and 
Anne. You can’t defame them, you 
can’t make stuff up. In terms of the 
kids, I’d be astonished if they didn’t 
think it was a sympathetic portrayal 
of what happened to them. We are 
entirely on their side that this was 
a heinous crime against them.” 

But what if they just didn’t want 
to be dramatised in primetime and 
featured across the media again? 

“The rebuttal to that is that the 
boys gave a huge interview to the 
Daily Mail. Anne wrote a book and 
did many interviews. The Darwins 
have spoken to the press multiple 
times. So the being left alone 
defence doesn’t hold up.” 


#| The living dead 
| The real John 

| and Anne 

4 Darwin, 

snapped in 

Panama with 

a local estate 

agent in 2006 
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The Thief, His Wife and the 
Canoe joins ITV’s Quiz (about the 
alleged “coughing” fraud to win 
Who Wants to Bea Millionaire?) and 
BBC One’s A Very English Scandal 
(reconstructing a murder plot 
instigated by then Liberal leader 
Jeremy Thorpe) in an emerging 
subgenre of jaunty, comic real-life 
crime capers. Because no one died 
in any of these crimes - thougha 
dog was killed in the Thorpe story 
- the dramatisations have more 
licence to entertain. 

The series’ executive producer 
David Nath says: “We said from the 
start we shouldn’t shy away from 
the humour in this. I’m starting 
to wonder if we are reaching a 
saturation point with hard dark 
true crime. Also, with where we are 
in the world just now I’m not sure 
if it’s the most inviting prospect to 
watch something really gruesome. 
I think the sweet spot is the true 
story that is also enjoyable.” 

Getting true stories right is also 
an obsession of Dolan. For Rose 
West, she trawled through a mound 
of NHS spectacles to find the 
right pair. With Anne Darwin, the 
challenge was dental - finding false 
teeth that would give the fuller- 
faced Dolan narrower features. 
And, although helped by having 
grown up in nearby Middlesbrough, 
she also worked with a dialogue 
coach on the tones of the Darwins’ 
native Seaton Carew. 

“One of the things I’ve learned 
is that if you are doing an accent 
you should learn it with your false 
teeth in! You don’t want to doit one 
way then put in the teeth and have 
to start again because the dentures 
change the sound,” she says. 

When the shoot was over, Dolan 
donned a different pair of dentures 
to play the pioneering artist 
Audrey Amiss in Carol Morley’s 
forthcoming biopic, Typist Artist 
Pirate King, then gave one of the 
year’s best stage performances as 
Sister Aloysius, anun who suspects 
a priest of child abuse, ina revival 
of John Patrick Shanley’s Doubt: 

A Parable. Despite Aloysius being 
the kind of dislikable character 

she enjoys playing, there was a key 
difference - which caused problems. 

“I knew something felt wrong, 
and I had to consciously force 
myself not to put my hand to my 
mouth,” she says. “Then I realised 
it was because, for the first time in 
so long, I only had my own teeth!” 

There’s more continuity to 
come for Lang, who has moved on 
to the fifth series of Unforgotten, 
ITV’s brilliant police procedural, 
with Sinéad Keegan replacing 
Nicola Walker. Both shows involve 
ordinary people doing one wrong 
thing they seem to have got away 
with, until fate exposes them. 

“That’s where my main interest 
lies,” says Lang. “I think we’re often 
on the verge of tipping over into 
extreme behaviour all our lives, 
and sometimes we do. So it’s about 
trying to understand that - and the 
stress that must place on the way 
you live your life. I suspect that 
certain people who’ve committed 
crimes are more adroit at living 
with that duality. But plenty 
of people are destroyed by it. 
That’s what I want to explore.” 

The Thief, His Wife and the Canoe 
is on ITV and ITV Hub from Sun 


Britain's Got Talent 


Will Simon Cowell ever stop judging average 


singers? Not until the sun engulfs the Earth 


Joel Golby 


izarre that we just 
let Simon Cowell, 
like, do that. We just 
let him “be Simon 
Cowell”. There 
was that decade- 
long moment that I don’t think 
we talk about enough where he 
was the only person seemingly 
allowed on TV, first the villainous 
high king of The X Factor, then 
doing the exact same thing with 
the American version, then he 
launched Britain’s Got Talent, 
then whatever happened to his 
face happened to his face. 

We’ve had a fallow few years of 
Cowell - The X Factor: Celebrity! 
Imagine thinking that would work! 
- but the DNA is ever-present and 
unbreakable: the jeans, the pointy 
shoes, the Beano haircut, the long- 
sleeved tee with the arms pulled 
short, the unblinking dread in his 
eyes, leaning forward over the 
desk before saying: “Look, OK? 
Sure.” My prediction is that we are 
at the midway point of Cowell. He 
will be the Bruce Forsyth of being 
gratuitously mean to average 
singers from the home counties. 
We’ll be watching him doit as the 
Earth is engulfed by the sun. 

Look, OK? Sure: it’s a new series 
of Britain’s Got Talent (Saturday, 
8pm, ITV), the 15th, and you know 
exactly what to expect by now. 
Amanda Holden is there, so dads 
can go: “What is she talented for 
again?” while deliriously fancying 
her. David Walliams will say 
something saucy and catty that 
will start an on-air fight, but then 
become tremendously emotional 
when a children’s choir sings 
with perfect pitch. Alesha Dixon 
is there as the voice of the youth 
despite being 43 years old, but 
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she’s also intensely likable about 
it. And then Simon Cowell, the 
tight-faced vampire king whose 
ire only softens for dancing dogs. 
Lurking by a curtain, Ant and Dec 
pal around in that award-winningly 
delightful way of theirs. It’s all just 
nice, isn’t it? 

Normally, Iam fairly critical 
of nice, but something about 
Britain’s Got Talent gets to me: 
here are all these people, with their 
strange variety acts that they have 
absolutely nowhere to perform 
because nobody goes to piers or has 
loose change for street performers 
any more, earnestly doing that 
thing they do. Here’s a gymnast who 
can tie themselves up like a pretzel. 
A dog with a great personality 
runs through cones. Someone too 
nervous to ever be charismatic on 
stage absolutely smashes a West 
End standard. A dance troupe do 
something bombastic to the kind 
of remixes you only hear in gyms. 
Friends who met in the NHS sing 
a cappella! Five ex-army lads break 
into operatic song! Alesha Dixon’s 
standing facing the crowd now, 
look, swelling them up into a roar. 
David Walliams is shouting “Come 
on!” as someone really hits a note. 
Is Amanda Holden crying a single 
tear? Well, no, obviously, but she’s 


The beating heart 
of BGT is: can you 
believe this? That 
unglamorous 
people are capable 
ofsomething great 


at least pretending to. And there 
Simon Cowell is, on the tips of his 
Cuban heels, breaking into a slow, 
astonished clap. The beating mantra 
that runs through Britain’s Got 
Talent is: can you believe this? That 
unglamorous people are capable of 
doing something amazing? 

What happens next doesn’t 
matter: the audition hour-longs are 
the classic mix of “footage of people 
queueing”, “a crowd becomes 
astonished”, “Simon Cowell saying: 
‘Well we weren’t expecting that!’”, 
“Nobody thinks this old man’s 
ventriloquist act is going to be any 
good but I guess it’s OK”, “David 
Walliams feigns fear at a performer 
swallowing fire or balancing on 
something precarious”, “a group 
of children celebrate the honk ofa 
golden buzzer as if Santa himself 
came down from heaven to award 
them alla billion pounds”. 

The live shows are too much of 
that manufactured ITV pageantry 
(do I really need to watch Ant and 
Dec remind us, once again, not 
to vote until lines open?) but it 
doesn’t matter because by then 
you are gripped - no TV channel in 
this country knows better the dark 
alchemy it takes to make you fully 
committed to a reality series by the 
end of the opening episode - and 
you’re sending the most expensive 
text message of your life to ensure 
those two dancing lads who met 
driving ambulances make it to the 
grand final. Pomp, ceremony, the 
constant threat that they will have 
to perform all this for the Queen: 
it doesn’t matter that you forget 
the name of the winner literally 
as their championship tickertape 
falls around them. If Simon Cowell 
still wants to do this then fine, fine, 
I still want to watch it. 


WHAT’SON Television 


Pick of the week 
Chivalry 
Thursday, 10pm, 
Channel4 


Pick ofthe day 

Romeo & Duet 

7pm, ITV 

Following The Masked Singer and 
Starstruck, this is another talent 
show with a bizarre but cheery 
premise: singers try to baga date 
by winning over fellow singletons 
with a karaoke song. The two 
matched couples then go off ona 
date to, err, learn a duet together, 
which they perform to the studio 
audience - and the pair who win 
the vote go on another date. 
Former Strictly Come Dancing 
professional Oti Mabuse isa 
woman we all want to be best pals 
with, so it’s worth giving her first 
presenting gig a chance. HR 


Celebrity Mastermind 

6.30pm, BBC One 

If you know a thing or two about 
Jeeves & Wooster, pedigree cat 
breeds, Oasis and Ricky Hatton, you 
might fare well on tonight’s show. 
Pat Nevin, Anna Nightingale, Tom 
Malone Jr and Roo Irvine are the 


Making a comedy about howthe #MeToo 
movement has affected Hollywood could very 
easily hit the wrong note, but creators Steve Coogan 
and Sarah Solemani pull it off with this confident, 
tongue-in-cheek six-parter. Careful not tobe 

too on the nose, it follows indie director Bobby 
(Solemani) as she helps producer Cameron (Coogan) 
-whois terrified of being “cancelled” - to finisha 
problematic film. In this opening double bill, they 
bring in anintimacy coordinator tore-examinea 

sex scene with Sienna Miller; one of many starry 
cast members and cameos (reminiscent of Ricky 
Gervais's Extras) including Wanda Sykes, Paul Rudd, 
Lolly Adefope and Aisling Bea. Hollie Richardson 


celebrities taking to the chair with 
their specialist topics, with Clive 
Myrtie firing questions at them. HR 


Titanic: Building the World's 
Largest Ship 

7.20pm, Channel 4 

The Titanic was a magnificent feat 
of engineering, before Mother 
Nature crept up on her one icy April 
night. This one-off documentary 
uses original blueprints, unseen 


1) 
Idris Elba’s Fight School, Sun 


archive and special effects to tell 
the story of how 15,000 workers 
built this state-of-the-art floating 
city in Belfast. Ali Catterall 


Britain's Got Talent 

8pm, ITV 

After taking a year off, Ant and 
Dec bring back the long-running 
talent contest, with Simon Cowell, 
Amanda Holden, Alesha Dixon 
and David Walliams in the judges’ 
seats. The first round of auditions 
sees a harmonious choir, a dog like 
no other and avery spooky man. 
Business as usual, then. HR 


Hidden 

9pm, BBC Four 

Glynis suspicious of his brother’s 
activities, as another death 
ricochets through the community. 
Cadi has a lot on: finding a 
replacement before she transfers, 
and awkward run-ins with Rachel. 
Will they work things out before 
next week’s finale? Henry Wong 


Killing Eve 

9.15pm, BBC One 

The poised and blackly comic 
assassin thriller has always 


Yorkshire Midwives on Call, Mon 


thrived on shocking and grisly 
deaths, and with the last ever 
episode looming it feels as if major 
characters are fair game. For now, 
though, Villanelle is laying low on 
the remote Scottish island claimed 
by her survivalist rival, Gunn, while 
the rudderless Eve seeks solace in 
some karaoke. Graeme Virtue 


Pick ofthe day 

Doctor Who 

7.10pm, BBC One 

Man the cannons and buckle 

up for an Easter special at sea 

with the Time Lord (we have the 
wonderful Jodie Whittaker for one 
more special later in the year). With 
Yaz and Dan back in tow, the Doctor 
travels to 19th-century waters and 
encounters Madame Ching - the 
real-life Chinese pirate queen. As 
they embark on an adventure and 
hunt for treasure, they are soon 
drawn into battle with old fishy foes 
the Sea Devils. HR 


Gentleman Jack 

9pm, BBC One 

Not a huge amount ever changes 
in this drama: again tonight, Anne 
(Suranne Jones) must coach Ann 
(Sophie Rundle) through their 
loved ones’ uptight homophobia 
while that secret death gets 

closer to discovery. But the 
dialogue snaps, particularly when 
Joanna Scanlan speaks it as the 
indiscreet Tib. Jack Seale 


Idris Elba’s Fight School 

9pm, BBC Two 

“Probably the most important 
lesson they’!l need to learn is how 
to take a punch in the face without 
flinching.” The Hollywood star goes 
back to his roots in east London to 
recruit eight eager young people for 
an intensive boxing training course. 
But this isn’t just physical; each 
student is on an emotional journey 
and is well worth cheering on. HR 


The Thief, His Wife and 
the Canoe 
opm, ITV 


If you enjoyed Landscapers last 
year, here’s a frothier take on the 
“ordinary middle-aged folk turn 
criminal” genre. In this wild four- 
parter, which runs all week, Eddie 
Marsan and Monica Dolan are 
brilliant as John and Anne Darwin 
- the real-life couple who faked 
John’s death (involving a canoe) in 
order to clear their large debts. HR 


Muhammad Ali 

10pm, BBC Two 

“He doesn’t smoke, doesn’t drink ... 
if he were white, they’d be referring 
to him as the all-American boy.” 

So said Malcolm X. But when Ali 


refused to be conscripted as a 
conscientious objector, he was 
vilified as “un-American”, stripped 
of his title and forced into exile. 
Tonight’s fourth round charts his 
fall and 1970 comeback. AC 


The Hunter 2 

12.05am, Channel 4 

After last week’s launch on 

All 4, here is a taster of another 
stylish foreign-language drama 
from Walter Presents. Set in the 
90s, it is based on the true story 
of the hunt for a Sicilian crime 
family. As we return, magistrate 
Saverio Barone’s wedding day is 
interrupted by alead concerning 
the whereabouts of mafia don 
Giovanni Brusca. Phil Harrison 


Pick oftheday 

The Split 

9pm, BBC One 

Abi Morgan’s glossy divorce 
drama continues, with Hannah’s 
estranged lover Christie returning 
to London in a blaze of glory - 
complete with a bewildering rose- 
tinted, slow-motion entrance. 
Within 20 minutes, he’s given the 
name of his hotel to Hannah, who 
is still at loggerheads with Nathan 
and his new girlfriend (so much 
for that happy divorce, eh?). Get 
the popcorn out and enjoy the 
show’s reliable blend of high-class 
arguments, romps, well-tailored 
suits and tearjerker moments. HR 


Yorkshire Midwives on Call 

8pm, BBC Two 

For anyone who misses sobbing 

at One Born Every Minute, here’s 
asimilar show with some added 
Yorkshire charm. Laura and her 
team of midwives in Bradford are 
doing their daily home rounds, with 
one patient having the “quickest 
and easiest” water birth her 
shocked midwife has ever seen. HR 


Travel Man: 48 Hours in Cyprus 
8pm, Channel 4 

Joe Lycett whisks Mo Gilligan away 
to Cyprus for his latest mini-break. 
They have an eclectic itinerary: 
halloumi workshops, a salt and 
pepper mill museum (Lycett’s 
banter with the bemused curator is 
wondrous) and sampling gold leaf 
ice-cream. This is a lads’ trip you’d 
actually want to join. HW 


Springtime on the Farm 

8pm, Channel 5 

Spring is a high-stakes time of year 
for livestock farmers. Across four 
nights, this visually striking series 
follows farmers of sheep, cattle 
and rare-breed goats as they help 
newborns take their first steps. We 
visit Scotland, Ireland and the Lake 
District along with the show’s hub: 
Cannon Hall Farm in Yorkshire. PH 


Stitch, Please! 

8.30pm, BBC Three 
Cosplayers take their turn 

to compete ina crafts-based 
reality contest, as Drag Race’s 
Blu Hydrangea challenges two 
enthusiasts to make a costume 
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Life A ifter Life, Tue 


inspired by pop culture. Week one 
is the futuristic couture of The 
Hunger Games: tricky, but there’s 
time for plenty of good, easy chat 
with the contestants. JS 


House of Maxwell 

9pm, BBC Two 

After examining Ghislaine 
Maxwell’s formative years, the 
final part of this series looks at the 
events that led to her being charged 
with recruiting and trafficking girls 
for Jeffrey Epstein - starting 20 
years earlier, when the very first 
victim contacted the police. HR 


The Guardian 
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22 April 2022 


Hullraisers 

9.50pm, Channel 4 

Sexual frustration, threesomes and 
being tempted to abandon your 
kids on the side of the motorway 
are the topics for tonight’s 
episode of this sitcom centred on 
motherhood. Don’t be fooled by 
the title - the series’ warm, quietly 
funny antics have a universality 
that makes its location feel almost 
secondary. Alexi Duggins 


The King 

10pm, Sky Atlantic 

Luca Zingaretti is prison boss Bruno 
Testori, ruling over his kingdom- 
cum-fortress with an iron fist, in 
this opening episode of Italy’s 
first prison drama. Though his life 
outside the prison walls has gone 
wrong, within the San Michele 
penitentiary, Testori’s word is law; 
whether ruthless or peculiarly 
compassionate, according to his 
own peculiar set of morals. AC 


Tuesday Wednesday 
Pick of theday Pick ofthe day 
Life After Life Inside No9 
9pm, BBC Two 10pm, BBC Two 


Thomasin McKenzie and Sian 
Clifford star in this pleasing 
four-part adaptation of Kate 
Atkinson’s award-winning 2013 
novel. It is a wartime drama 
with a curious fantasy twist, 
following Ursula (McKenzie) - a 
girl who lives through both wars 
and is repeatedly reborn each 
time she dies. In each new life, a 
sense of deja vu helps her avoid 
past fatal mistakes. Clifford is 
great in her most serious screen 
role to date as Ursula’s suffering 
mother Sylvie. HR 


Freeze the Fear With Wim Hof 
9pm, BBC One 

It’s day two of the Iceman’s 
celebrity challenge, and Hof 
wants them to hold their breath 
underwater for three minutes. He 
also jumps off a bridge after telling 
them they’ll need to attempt it by 
the end of the series. First, though, 
Tamzin Outhwaite, Diane Buswell 
and Owain Wyn Evans havea long 
morning chat about farts. HR 


Julia 

gpm, Sky Atlantic 

Sarah Lancashire and David Hyde 
Pierce are a golden couple in this 
delightful biographical drama 
about pioneering 1960s TV chef 
Julia Child and her husband, Paul. 
Tonight, Julia and her loving 
entourage - all alive with creative 
wit but dented by personal sadness 
- hit California, where they find San 
Francisco is full of Child fans. JS 


Derry Girls 

9.15pm, Channel 4 

Last week’s opener of the final 
series was good, but tonight’s 
episode is brilliant - it sees the gang 
back at school and taking part in 
a Stars in Their Eyes contest for 
Children in Need. Naturally, they 
all take it very seriously. But Erin 
is distracted by arumour that her 
mammy is having an affair. HR 


Diane Morgan steals the show in 
the opener of Steve Pemberton 
and Reece Shearsmith’s seventh 
season of their darkly comic 
anthology series. She plays ditsy, 
foot-in-her-mouth Donna, who 
joins her new boyfriend Darren 
and his old uni friends Callum and 
Lawrence for a reunion. Except it’s 
not exactly what she expects: they 
spend the day ona pedalo that gets 
stranded, and talk quickly turns to 
troubling topics. Luckily, Morgan 
has plenty of deadpan one-liners 
to cut the tension. HR 


Anyone Can Sing 

8pm, Sky Arts 

After three endearing episodes, 
our favourite tone-deaf singers 

get ready to step on to the London 
Coliseum stage to perform in front 
of 2,500 people. Before that, priest 
Ellen leads the choir at King’s 
College London for the first time in 
28 years. Tissues at the ready. HR 


Interior Design Masters 

With Alan Carr 

9pm, BBC One 

It’s semi-final time for the high- 
stakes makeover show, with the 


The Rising, Fri 


remaining designers Amy, Paul and 
Bingo each in a lakeside Cotswolds 
holiday home. They have just 48 
hours to transform their spaces 
into luxurious holiday homes. 
Carr, meanwhile, gets to mess 
around ina jacuzzi and do his 

best Shirley Bassey. GV 


Gazza 

9pm, BBC Two 

After charting the rise of 
“Gazzamania”, the concluding 
part of this documentary recalls 
the footballer’s fall from glory, 
from reports of domestic abuse to 
alcoholism and an eating disorder. 
There’s a strong focus on the 
roles Piers Morgan and Rebekah 
Brooks played in provoking and 
monetising his downfall. HR 


Raised By Wolves 

gpm, Sky Atlantic 

The inventive and frequently 
bizarre sci-fi drama manages 

to allegorically explore various 
aspects of religion and belief, while 
remaining genuinely entertaining. 
Tonight, having acquired 
generative powers, Marcus (Travis 
Fimmel) seeks to grow and harvest 
his own congregation. Elsewhere, 
Amanda Collin’s Mother becomes 
protective of the serpent. PH 


The Lady and the Dale 

gpm, Sky Documentaries 

This compelling four-part 
documentary is a twisty tale of 
confidence trickery centring on 
three-wheeled 70s car the Dale. 
It’s all the more complex for 
entrepreneur Elizabeth Carmichael, 
having transitioned from her birth 
as Jerry Carmichael - prompting 
media questions as to whether this 
was an assumed identity to escape 
her criminal background. AD 


Thursday 


Pickoftheday 

Meetthe Richardsons 

10pm, Dave 

It’s an eventful episode for Lucy 

in this hyper-reality series: she 
discovers she’s related to Corrie’s 
Beverley Callard ahead of her 
mum’s showbiz wedding to Johnny 
Vegas - but the soap star ends up 
being an unwelcome guest. Later, 
David and Georgia Tennant become 
rivals to the Richardsons. HR 


Inside No 9, Wed 


Luxury Fashion for Less 

8pm, Channel 4 

This lifestyle documentary offers 
tips on how to get bargains on 
Burberry and other posh labels. 
Sophie Morgan and Michelle 
Ackerley hunt for industry secrets 
on where to get the same clothes 
for way-below ticket prices. JS 


Art That MadeUs 

9pm, BBC Two 

This fascinating series, which 
re-examines history through the 
eyes of the creatives of the time, 
tonight focuses on Elizabethan 
England - an era of “rival queens, 
imperial ambitions, plots and 
intrigue”. Plus, Maxine Peake 
performs a tense poem. HR 


Taskmaster 

gpm, Channel 4 

It’s hard to fault Taskmaster: 
where else could you watch Judi 
Love, Bridget Christie and Sophie 
Duker build a buggy to score goals 
with exercise balls? The singular 
gameshow continues with fresh 
challenges involving maypoles, 
blindfolds and aliens. HW 


ALeague of Their Own Road 
Trip: Dingle to Dover 

gpm, Sky Max 

The lads-on-tour travelogue 
punctuated by endearingly off- 
key singalongs keeps on rolling. 
Competitive double act Flintoff 
and Redknapp hit Morecambe to 
meet their heavyweight boxing 
hero Tyson Fury and bring some 
stag party energy to a local bingo 
hall. Surely a snooker masterclass 
in Oxford will be more sedate? 
(Spoiler: no.) GV 


Friday 


Pick of the day 

The Rising 

gpm, Sky Max 

This eight-part thriller starts, 

as most reliable ones do, witha 
murder - except that 19-year-old 
Neve Kelly (Clara Rugaard) doesn’t 
realise she’s dead until she walks 
home and works out that nobody 
can see her. After that supernatural 
twist, Neve becomes intent on 
finding out what happened to her, 
taking advantage of her invisible 
state to get into places the police 
can’t. Was her boyfriend what he 


seemed? Why can her little brother 
sense her presence? Episode one 
plants plenty of clues. HR 


Grayson’s Art Club 

8pm, Channel 4 

The last episode of the run sees 
Grayson and Philippa Perry joined 
by Channel 4 doyen Joe Lycett, 
with a simple theme: the future. 
Amateur artists explain to Grayson 
what the work they’ve sent in 
represents. Elsewhere, Conrad 
Shawcross showcases mechanical 
sculptures that draw on the past to 
envision eras yet to come. JS 


Pilgrimage: The Road to the 
Scottish Isles 

9pm, BBC Two 

We’ve arrived at the third and final 
part of this surprisingly sweet series 
that sees celebrities with mixed 
faiths take a pilgrimage together. 
As they reach Moray in the Scottish 
Highlands, Laurence Llewelyn- 
Bowen and Emmerdale’s Louisa 
Clein have deep and meaningful 
realisations on camera. HR 


It'll Be Alright on the Night 
9pm, ITV 

The shade of Denis Norden 
rocks peacefully in his armchair, 
presiding over his televisual 
legacy, while protege David 
Walliams points and snickers. 
Tonight, Shane Richie injures 
himself in a hammock, Ricky 
Gervais is interrupted by a mobile 
phone and James Martin burns 
himself on a barbecue. AC 


Open House: The Great Sex 
Experiment 

gpm, Channel 4 

Aland Jasmin have embraced sex 
patties before, but they’re about 
to take things further in tonight’s 
episode of this swinging series. 
Alex and Lydie, whom we met last 
week, also take the plunge. HR 


The The: The Comeback Special 
Live at the Royal Albert Hall 
gpm, Sky Arts 

Back in the 80s and 90s, Matt 
Johnson’s post-punk stalwarts 
carved out a niche with their 
nakedly emotional explorations of 
political and emotional turmoil. 
Then the trail went cold, with no live 
performances between 2002 and 
this 2018 show. Expect exquisite 
adolescent angst tempered by the 
wisdom of middle age. PH 
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Pick of the week 
Russian Doll 
Netflix, from 
Wednesday 


When it comes to following up something as 
satisfyingly complete as the first season of Russian 


Doll, the stakes are high. After all, this head-spinning 


New York mystery drama stuck its landing so 
satisfyingly that further variations ona comparable 
theme risk tarnishing those memories. This time, 
Natasha Lyonne's Nadia finds her existential portal 
via asubway train that transports her back to 1982. 
She understands the reality of her situation when 


she lights a cigarette and 


no one bats an eyelid. But 


why is she there? The answer is simultaneously 


logical and terrifying. It’s 


an intriguing premise and, 


once again, Lyonne anchors the whole enterprise 
with phlegmatic yet fiery charm. Phil Harrison 


All the Way Up 


Better Call Saul 


White Hot: The Rise 
& Fall of Abercrombie 


StudioCanal on Apple TV+, 

out now 

Fresh from its breakout success 

in France (43m streams at last 
count), here is a gritty tale of an 
emerging young rapper in Paris. 
Gutsy Clément (Hatik, who has 
since become arap star in real life) 
creates an opportunity to perform 
for his favourite artist, Mastar 
(Moussa Mansaly), which leads 
toa viral moment that launches 
anew career in music - but his 
idol quickly becomes his biggest 
rival. Each half-hour episode is 
packed with social observations, 
clever wordplay and comic beats. 
Hollie Richardson 


Netflix, from Tuesday 

The sublime slow burn of Better 
Call Saul feels like a vindication 
of the breathing space allowed 

by streaming platforms; it often 
feels as wide open and up for 
grabs as the barren, beautiful 
physical landscape it occupies. 
However, in plot terms, it probably 
is time for some answers as the 
concluding season begins and 
Jimmy McGill (Bob Odenkirk) 
enters the final stages of his 
transformation into slippery Saul 
Goodman. Meanwhile, we wait to 
see how the confirmed return of 
Walter (Bryan Cranston) and Jesse 
(Aaron Paul) is handled. PH 


& Fitch 


Netflix, from Tuesday 

“We go after the cool kids ... Are we 
exclusionary? Absolutely!” Former 
Abercrombie & Fitch CEO Mike 
Jeffries was candid about the brand 
he’d been hired to reinvigorate. 
But, as this documentary shows, 
that’s not an approach without 

its issues. For a start, how does it 
translate to hiring practices? It’s 
been suggested that “cool” very 
much meant white - certainly no 
dreadlocks and no headscarves. 
Fascinating and troubling, this 
works as an era-specific cautionary 
tale and a wider rumination on 
modern American culture. PH 


Heartstopper 
Netflix, from Friday 


In many ways, this likable adaptation 
of Alice Oseman’s graphic novel is 

all mood swings and clandestine 
snogging. The twist is that the 
relationships at the heart of the series 
are same sex - and Heartstopper 

does a fine job of folding universal 
teenage angst into the jeopardy of 
being out (or outed) inaschool where 
homophobic bullying is still a danger. 
Shy Charlie Spring (Joe Locke) is 
secretly seeing a guilt-ridden and 
emotionally abusive schoolmate 
when his eye is caught by charismatic 
rugby lad Nick (Kit Connor). But 

Nick couldn't possibly feel the same 
way about him, could he? PH 


Selling Sunset 


They Call Me Magic 


Netflix, from Friday 
The unashamedly capitalist- 
maximalist unreality series 
returns for a fifth season of bling, 
bickering and property porn. To 
give the uninitiated an idea of 
the vibe, at one point a couple 
of estate agents stand on the 
balcony of a fancy property talking 
about “the little people” and 
shouting “Hi, peasants!” in their 
general direction. Yes, really. Still, 
there’s love in the air this time 
with Chrishell and Jason taking 
aromantic holiday in Greece. 
Predictably, certain other players 
aren’t too comfortable with this 
employee/boss intimacy. PH 
a 3 4 
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Apple TV+, from Friday 

Four episodes doesn’t seem enough 
to do justice to Earvin “Magic” 
Johnson, who seems to have 
lived multiple lives, each full of 
triumph and tragedy. He was one 
of the greatest basketball players 
in history before being forced to 
retire in 1991 after contracting 
HIV. Perhaps his greatest chapter 
was what then followed: his 
advocacy for HIV-positive 
people, which helped lessen the 
stigma surrounding the virus. 
With evocative archive footage 
and the cooperation of the man 
himself, this is a fine survey ofa 
remarkable life. PH 


NETFLIX 
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Catchup TV 


The return of a radical period 


drama and a peerless sitcom 


Gentleman Jack 
BBC One/iPlayer 
took Ion 


For paramours of Sally Wainwright’s 
rollicking, romantic and exquisitely 
scripted historical drama, it’s been 
along wait for the second season. 
Suranne Jones is back and even 
bolder as swaggering 19th-century 
Yorkshire lesbian Anne Lister, 

but she has her work cut out after 
choosing to marry and live with 

her beloved Ann Walker (Sophie 
Rundle) against the wishes of her 
small-minded, money-grubbing 
family. She also needs to convince 
the men sinking her coal pit that she 
has the capital, and her solicitor that 
she needs to borrow more money. 
Itis a gleeful, radical shake-up 

of period drama that repositions 
history, sexuality and class with the 
wink of an eye and poke of acane. 
Asa bisexual brown-skinned British 
woman who has been watching 
Sunday-night period dramas all my 
life, I cannot tell you how thrilling it 
is to see. Chitra Ramaswamy 


Derry Girls 
Channel 4/All 4 
pO. 0.8.0%9 


Like myriad comedies before it, Lisa 
McGee’s semi-autobiographical 
Derry Girls - a knockabout 
schooldays farce set in mid-90s 
Northern Ireland - has opted to go 
out on a high with its third series. 
We rejoin the gang to discover that 
- in great sitcom tradition - little 
has changed. The girls remain their 
archetypal but not quite hackneyed 
selves, and the sense of place is as 
heady as ever, too - although the 
Troubles feature less prominently, 
at least in the first two episodes. 
Derry Girls’ return is a reminder 
that its airless setting, effusive 
acting and cosy kitchen-sink 
detailing combine into something 
approaching the platonic ideal ofa 
TV sitcom. Derry Girls is that rare 
thing: a brand new classic, in the 
best possible sense. Rachel Aroesti 


Julia 
Sky Atlantic/Now 
tok tobe 


Sarah Lancashire is fabulous as 
Julia Child - the cook who brought 
French cuisine to the American 
masses - in this charming and 
warm drama. Beginning in 1961, 
Child has the idea to move into 
television after performing a spot 
of guerrilla omelette-making on 
a chatshow about literature. This 
is a world in which men tell Child 
what she cannot do, but she goes 
ahead and works out a way to 

do it anyway. But there are more 
layers to it: as Child goes through 
the menopause, she pushes 

even harder for her show to be 
made. “I want to feel relevant. 
Iwant to be relevant,” she says. 
With David Hyde Pierce as her 
husband, Paul, the performances 
are wonderful, while the script is 
wordy and busy. It’s an indulgent 
treat, and I’d be curious to know 
how many viewers can get to 

the end of this without making a 
snack. Rebecca Nicholson 


Gazza 
BBC One/iPlayer 
toto ks 


This isn’t adocumentary about 
Paul Gascoigne the player, once 
“Britain’s brightest footballing 
hope”, though it touches on his 
moments of greatness and loosely 
tracks his sporting career. This is 
a story about Gazza, the public 
figure, the clown, the character, the 
villain and - more than that - the 
tabloids, the late-80s/early-90s 
rivalry between the Mirror and 
the Sun, and how Gascoigne’s life 
collapsed underneath it all. Like 
many other documentaries of this 
ilk, which revisit and attempt to 
revise our understanding of the 
recent past, it does seem as if it 

is both condemning the tabloid 
press and using it at the same 
time. Still, asa story, this is as 
compelling as it is tragic. RN 


Audio 


Podcasts 


Pick of the week 


The Superhero Complex 


Widely available, episodes weekly 

The phrase “real-life superhero” might sound like 
acontradiction in terms, but not according to this 
new series about Phoenix Jones - the costumed 
crimefighter who patrols Seattle's streets and claims 
to be registered as asuperhero with the FBI. It’s 
atale full of deception and intrigue, chronicling 

his rise to media sensation and leader of a team of 
superheroes, before being arrested for allegedly 
selling cocaine to undercover officers. Alexi Duggins 


Run, Bambi, Run 

Apple TV+, episodes weekly 
This true-crime documentary 
opens on the 1990 Wisconsin 
jailbreak by Laurie “Bambi” 
Bembenek - a one-time police 
officer jailed for murdering her 
husband’s ex-wife. It’s a gripping 
exploration of the - seemingly 
quite plausible - suggestion 
that Bembenek was framed by 
Milwaukee Police Department, 
against whom she was pursuing 
asexual harassment case. AD 


Behind the Sun 

Amazon Music, episodes weekly 
from Tue 

Nadia and her family fled Syria six 
years ago, but she wants to tell the 
stories of those who went “behind 
the sun” - or disappeared without 
atrace. In episode one she talks to 
Riyad, her father’s cellmate in the 
infamous Sednaya prison, whose 
wife was also accused of plotting 
against the state. Hannah Verdier 


Don't Mind: Cruxmont 
Widely available, episodes 
bi-weekly 

Bridgerton fans will recognise 


the velvety voice of Adjoa Andoh 
(pictured above) in this well-crafted 
supernatural drama. It follows Dr 
Kingston who, after discovering 
that her Alzheimer’s patient has 
made a miraculous recovery, heads 
toa village called Cruxmont to find 
answers. There, she meets aman 
onamission ... Hollie Richardson 


Partners 

Widely available, episodes weekly 
Hrishikesh Hirwa kicks offa 
second season of his podcast about 
business, creative and romantic 
teams with musical powerhouse 
Lin-Manuel Miranda and Thomas 
Kail. He lets his consistently 
interesting subjects talk between 
themselves, with great results. 
Future guests include Robert Plant 
and Alison Krauss. HV 


Radio 


Who Killed My Grandfather? 
Sat, 12.06pm, BBC World Service 
Mai Noman delves into a decades- 
old mystery in which the personal 
and the political are spikily 
entwined, and the resonances in 
the present are easily felt. Beirut, 
1974: Mai’s grandfather Mohamed, 
Yemen’s former foreign minister, 
is assassinated. More liberal and 
progressive than his rivals for 
power in Yemen, Noman’s death 
arguably steals from his country 
its chance to avoid spending the 
rest of the century labouring under 
authoritarianism. At the time, the 
killing was barely investigated, 

let alone solved. Can Mairight a 
historic wrong? Jack Seale 


The Le Fanu Ballads 

Sun, 3pm, Radio 4 

Neil Brand’s play - set in and 
around modern-day Dublin - 

has everything a good ghost 

story needs: attic-dwelling 
grandmothers and haunted sailors, 
for starters. Updating Victorian 
writer Sheridan Le Fanu’s gothic 
tales, Brand’s intricate drama 
follows four unlucky individuals 
who are each given a premonition 
at a Dublin pub late one night. 
Anundercurrent of humour and 
smart modern updates bring the 
stories to life. Henry Wong 


Owain's Drumming Anthems 
Mon, 2pm, Radio2 

Going, going, gong: last November 
Welsh weatherman and One Show 
regular Owain Wyn Evans put some 
Zildjian into Children in Need with 
a banging 24-hour drumathon that 
raised more than £3m. At a measly 
three hours, this live bank holiday 
special may be less time-intensive, 
but Evans is apparently determined 
to cram a lot in: from talking up the 
drummers he admires to playing 
out his favourite percussion-heavy 
pop and rock tracks. Feel free to 
gather some pots and pans to bash 
along. Graeme Virtue 


Paul Sinha’s Perfect Pub Quiz 
Thu, 6.30pm, Radio 4 

“Test the Chaser” would be a more 
apt title for this brand new series. 
Audience members help Sinha 
(pictured top) to compile a great 
pub quiz by firing questions at 
him based on the week’s theme. 
Tonight: literature (“There will be 
no Harry Potter,” he instructs). He 
also challenges them with his own 
questions before explaining the 
answers at length. Unsurprisingly, 
given the premise, there’s a slight 
smugness to debates on bestselling 
British writers. Alexi Duggins 


WHAT'S ON Fil 


The Beguiled 


Easter Sunday, 11.25pm, BBC One 
Nicole Kidman is the headmistress 
of a girls’ school in civil war-hit 
Virginia who decides to nurse Colin 
Farrell’s injured Union soldier back 
to health after he is found nearby. 
Soon, he begins to work his charms 
on her charges - in particular on 
Kirsten Dunst’s naive teacher. Clint 
Eastwood’s 1971 dark melodrama is 
a film ripe for a less macho remake, 
and Sofia Coppola’s 2017 take 
makes her female characters more 
three-dimensional while retaining 
the original’s hazy atmosphere of 
sexual attraction and jealousy. SW 


Pick of the week 
Mandy 

Saturday, 12.45am, 
Film4 


This bizarre 2018 film is another staging post in 
the cult renaissance of Nicolas Cage - one that 

will probably reach its apogee this Friday with 

the release of The Unbearable Weight of Massive 
Talent, acomedy in which hestars as himself. 
Here, director Panos Cosmatos plunges Cage intoa 
phantasmagorical revenge horror - part giallo, part 
S&M nightmare. He plays lumberjack Red, living 
in rural bliss with artist partner Mandy (Andrea 
Riseborough), until a messianic cult turns up and 
its leader, Linus Roache's Jeremiah, takes a shine 
to her. An exercise in extreme gothic style, it’s gory 
and gobsmacking, witha near-silent Cage at the 
top of his psychotic game. Simon Wardell 


I Blame Society 


The Lion King 


Saturday, 11pm, Film4 

Gillian Wallace Horvat’s gleeful 
mockumentary is part satire on 
cinematic authenticity and part 
Lady Vengeance-tinged horror. 
After being told she’d make 

a good murderer, struggling 

but overly self-confident Los 
Angeles indie film-maker Gillian 
(Wallace Horvat) documents 
herself putting the theory into 
practice, step by ever more 
bloody step. You can see all this 
as a metaphor for the cut-throat 
nature of the movie business, but 
it’s also a glorious black comedy 
about finding your calling and 
really going for it. SW 


Easter Sunday, 5.45pm, BBC One 
It’s the Easter holidays, so how do 
you entertain the kids? Hakuna 
matata, folks - there’s always a 
Disney animation to watch, and 
this 1994 movie is one of their best. 
The story of young lion Simba and 
his quest to avenge his father’s 
murder has the ring of Greek 
tragedy about it (and even a touch 
of Hamlet), but it’s amuch more 
light-hearted family affair. Plus, 
there are songs by Elton John and 
Tim Rice and vivid supporting 
animals - special mention must go 
to Nathan Lane and Ernie Sabella 
as meerkat/warthog double act 
Timon and Pumbaa. SW 


Crossing the Line 


Easter Sunday, 11.05pm, AMC 
Candyman director Nia DaCosta’s 
debut feature is a compellingly 
acted, messily human drama about 
the hard choices poor people - and 
often poor women - have to make 
to survive. Tessa Thompson stars 
as the resourceful Ollie, nearing the 
end of her probation for smuggling 
prescription drugs from Canada 

to the US but facing eviction from 
the family home. Her sister Deb 
(Lily James) is flakier, a single 
mother living in a trailer whose 
unexpected pregnancy drags Ollie 
into an illegal, and increasingly 
dangerous, race against time to find 


The Lego Movie 


Sport 


Monday, 6pm, Sky Showcase 
Astoundingly mercenary it may 

be, but Christopher Miller and Phil 
Lord’s product placement-heavy 
animated comedy is undeniably 
enjoyable. Chris Pratt adds an air 
of friendly befuddlement to a caper 
that riffs shamelessly off the Matrix 
and uses the limitations of the 
titular toy bricks for much ofits 
humour. Ina highly regulated Lego 
world, Pratt’s nondescript builder, 
Emmet, is chosen as “the Special”, 
a leader who it is prophesied will 
free everyone from the evil Lord 
Business (Will Ferrell). In this task 
he is aided by Elizabeth Banks’s 
Wildstyle and Will Arnett’s scene- 
stealing Batman. SW 


The Imitation Game 


Friday, 10.40pm, BBC One 

Aband of plucky, if mismatched, 
Brits join forces to break an 
unbreakable Nazi code and turn the 
tide of the second world war. So far, 
so generic, but Morten Tyldum’s 
gripping thriller is also the tragic 
true story of Alan Turing, the 
brilliant, gay mathematician who 
invented the computer that cracked 
the Enigma machine but whose 
conviction for “gross indecency” 
led to his suicide in 1954. Benedict 
Cumberbatch is affecting as Turing, 
while Keira Knightley brings her 
usual intelligence and pep to Joan 
Clarke, who defied the misogyny 
of the age to play her part. SW 


Cycling: Paris-Roubaix 

Sat, 9.30am, Eurosport 1 
The 247.5km one-day classic, 
AKA the Hell of the North. 


World Championship Snooker 
Sat, 10am, BBC Two 

The tournament gets under way at 
the Crucible in Sheffield, with Mark 
Selby (pictured) defending his title. 


Champions Cup Rugby Union 
Harlequins v Montpellier 

Sat, noon, Channel 4 

The last-16, second-leg tie at 
Twickenham Stoop. 


Women’s FA Cup Football 

West Ham v Man City 

Sat, 12.15pm, BBC Two 

The first semi-final. Arsenal v 
Chelsea is Sun, 12.15pm, BBC Two. 


FA Cup Football 

Man City v Liverpool 

Sat, 3pm, BBC One 

The first semi-final from Wembley 
Stadium. Chelsea v Crystal Palace 
is Sun, 3.45pm, ITV. 


Boxing 

Cunningham vLe Couviour 
Sat, 7pm, BT Sport1 

Coverage of the European super 
bantamweight title bout from the 
Telford International Arena. 


The Invictus Games 

Sun, 4.20pm, BBC One 
Highlights of day one of the games 
for wounded forces veterans. 
Coverage continues daily. 


Premier League Football 
Liverpool v Man United 

Tue, 7pm, Sky Sports Main Event 
Action from Anfield. 


Premier League Football 
Chelsea v Arsenal 

Wed, 7pm, Sky Sports Main Event 
The derby at Stamford Bridge. 


ALAMY 


The Guardian 


oes Saturda 
22 April 2022 ly 
TOTP: Biggest Hits 
1995, BBC Two 

BBCOne BBC Two ITV Channel 4 Channel 5 BBC Four 

6.0 Breakfast 10.0 Saturday 6.15 The Dengineers (T) (R) 6.0 CITV8.25 News (T) 8.30 6.05 Mike & Molly (T) (R) 6.30 6.0 Milkshake! 10.0 SpongeBob 
Kitchen Live 11.30 Women's 6.45 Blue Peter (T) (R) 7.15 Garraway's Good Stuff (T) The Simpsons (T) (R) SquarePants (T) (R) 10.10 
FA Cup Semi-Final 11.55 Deadly 60 (T) (R) 7.45 Malory 9.25 James Martin's Saturday 9.50 [GM Jason and the SpongeBob SquarePants 
News (T) 12.10 Women's Towers (T) (R) 8.10 Interior Morning (T) 11.35 Ainsley's Argonauts (Don Chaffey, (T) (R) 10.25 Entertainment 
FA Cup Semi-Final (T) West Design Masters With Alan Good Mood Food (T) 12.35 1963) (T) 12.0 Live News (T) 10.35 Friends (T) 

Ham United v Manchester Carr (T) (R) 9.10 Britain's James Martin's Islands to Champions Cup Rugby Union (R) 11.05 Friends (T) (R) 11.35 

City (kick-off 12.15pm). 2.30 Easter Story (T) (R) 10.0 Highlands (T) (R) 1.0 News (T) Harlequins v Montpellier Friends (T) (R) 12.05 Friends 

Money for Nothing (T) (R) 3.0 Live Snooker: The World and Weather (T) 1.09 Local (kick-off 12.30pm). 2.55 A (T) (R) 12.35 Friends (T) (R) 

Match of the Day Live: The Championship (T) 12.15 News and Weather (T) 1.10 Place in the Sun (T) (R) 3.55 1.05 [Gy Barabbas (Richard 

FA Cup (T) Manchester City v Escape to the Country (T) (R) Vera (T) (R) 3.05 [Gy Peter Ugly House to Lovely House Fleischer, 1961) (T) 4.0 Kew 

Liverpool (kick-off 3.30pm). 1.0 Live Snooker: The World Pan (PJ Hogan, 2003) (T) With George Clarke (T) (R) Gardens: A Year in Bloom 

5.45 Garden Rescue (T) (R) Championship (T) 5.30 Flog 5.10 The Chase Celebrity 4.55 News (T) 5.25 Grand (T) (R) 5.0 Cornwall: A Year 

6.15 News (T) 6.25 Regional It! (T) (R) 6.20 Easter from Special (T) (R) 6.10 News and Designs (T) (R) 6.25 Matt By the Sea (T) (R) 5.55 News 

News and Weather (T) 6.28 King's (T) 7.35 TOTP: The Weather (T) 6.20 Local News Baker: Our Farm in the Dales (T) 6.0 Queens of Mystery 

Weather (T) 6.30 Celebrity Story of 1995 (T) and Weather (T) 6.30 In for (T) (R) 7.20 Titanic: Building (1) 7.0 Kensington Palace: 

Mastermind (T) 7.0 The Wall a Penny (T) 7.0 Romeo & the World's Largest Ship (T) Behind Closed Doors (T) (R) 7.0 Live Snooker: The World 
Versus Celebrities (T) 7.50 Duet (T) Championship (T) The 
Pointless Celebrities (T) evening session of day one. 

8.35 Casualty (T) Teddy prepares 8.35 TOTP: Biggest Hits 1995 (T) 8.0 _ Britain's Got Talent (T) 8.20 ALake District Farm 8.0 Beatrix: The Queen Who 8.0 Rick Stein's Long Weekends 
to hand in his resignation, Including appearances by New series. Ant and Dec Shop (T) At High Chapel, Gave Up the Crown (T) (T) (R) The chef heads to 
only to discover that Gaynor Blur, Oasis, Pulp, McAlmont return with the nationwide regenerative farming A profile of the Netherlands’ Berlin, where he finds the 
has been hiding something. and Butler, Bjork, Nick Cave talent search, with judges methods are being explored. monarch from 1980 to 2013. German capital teeming 

9.15 Killing Eve (T) Carolyn's and Kylie Minogue, Take That Simon Cowell, Amanda 9.25 [Captain Marvel (Anna 9.15 Queens of Country: The with innovative chefs and 
latest string of intel may lead and Coolio. Holden, Alesha Dixon and Boden, Ryan Fleck, 2019) Hits and the Heartbreak their seasonal creations. 
her home, while Eve takes 9.35 Later Presents Oasis (T) (R) David Walliams. (T) An alien warrior crashes (T) Performances, archive 9.0 Hidden (T) Tragic news 
onan even bigger revenge Jools Holland introduces 9.25 The 1% Club (T) Quiz hosted on Earth and joins forces and videos of Dolly Parton, spreads through the 
mission against the Twelve a studio concert by the by Lee Mack in which the with agent Nick Fury. Sci-fi Patsy Cline, Tammy Wynette, community, and Cadi 
and realises she may need Gallagher brothers, first questions are all about logic adventure, starring Brie Lorretta Lynn, Shania Twain thinks she knows who is 
Villanelle's help. shown in April 2000. and common sense. Larson and Samuel L Jackson. and Taylor Swift. responsible for the murders. 

10.0 News (T) Weather 10.35 Oasis: Right Here, Right Now | 10.25 News (T) Weather 11.50 Gi Teenage Mutant 11.20 Dolly, Kenny & Friends: 10.0 Canoe Man (T) (R) 

10.20 Match of the Day (T) Man (T) (R) Documentary from 10.39 Local News (T) Weather Ninja Turtles (Jonathan Greatest Hits (T) 11.0 Wogan: The Best Of (T) (R) 
United v Norwich City and 1997 following the band. 10.40 GM Hot Fuzz (Edgar Wright, Liebesman, 2014) (T) Fantasy | 12.20 1973: Britain's Biggest 70s 11.45 Arthur Lowe: A Life on 
Southampton v Arsenal. 1115 Top of the Pops: Oasis (T) (R) 2007) (T) Action comedy, adventure, starring Megan Hits (T) (R) 1.35 The Live the Box (T) (R) 

11.20 MOTD Top 10: African First broadcast in 1998. starring Simon Pegg, Nick Fox and William Fichtner. Casino Show (T) 3.35 The 12.30 Sacred Songs: The Secrets 
Players (T) Football chat 11.45 Snooker: World Frost, Timothy Dalton and 1.40 [Risen (Kevin Reynolds, World's Most Expensive of Our Hearts (T) (R)1.0A 
with Gary Lineker, Micah Championship Highlights (T) Olivia Colman. 2016) (T) Biblical drama, Hotels (T) (R) 4.20 OMG: Slow Odyssey: A Cheetah's 
Richards and Alan Shearer. The opening day in Sheffield. 12.50 Shop: Ideal World 3.0 starring Joseph Fiennes. 3.25 Rise of the Insta-Babes (T) Hunt (T) (R) 1.30 Rick Stein's 

11.50 The Hit List (T) (R) 12.35 Snooker: World Living on the Veg (T) (R) Hollyoaks Omnibus (T) (R) (R) 5.10 House Doctor (T) Long Weekends (T) (R) 2.30 

12.35 Weather for the Week Ahead Championship Extra (T) 3.50 Unwind With ITV 5.25 The Perfect Pitch (T) (R) (R) 5.35 Peppa Pig (T) (R) Horizon: Antarctica Ice 
(T) 12.40 News (T) 2.35 This ls BBC Two (T) 5.10 Alphabetical (T) (R) 5.50 Find It, Fix It, Flog It (T) 5.40 Paw Patrol (T) (R) Station Rescue (T) (R) 

Other channels Radio 

BBC Three : Sight Australia 10.30 : GiGrease (1978) : Cops: Rapid Response : Sky Arts Radio3 : the birth of jazz pianist +: Hour5.OSaturdayPM  : 1,0 As World Service 

7.0pm My Mate’saBad : Married at First Sight : Romantic musical, : 8.0 Premier League’s : 6.0am Arts Uncovered 7.0am Breakfast. 9.0 : Charles Mingus. 1.0 : 5.30 Sliced Bread (R) : 5.20 Shipping Forecast 

Date 7.20 EastEnders : Australia 12.0 Ramsay's starring John Travolta : Greatest Moments ‘6.10 The Phantom Record Review. Jeremy Through the Night : 5.54Shipping Forecast : 5.30 News 5.43 Bells on 

7.50 EastEnders 8.20 : Kitchen Nightmares USA; and OliviaNewton-John. : 10.0 The Flash 11.0 : of the Opera at the Royal | Summerly compares ; : 5.57 Weather6.0News : Sunday 5.45 Profile (R) 

Gossip Girl 9.0 Bellator: 1-0 Ramsay's Kitchen : 9.0 EMM Salt (2010) : DC's Legends of : Albert Hall (2011) 9.0 recordings of Handel’s =: Radio4 : 6.15 Loose Ends. Clive ; 

MMA 10.0 Obsessed : Nightmares USA 2.0 : Action thriller, starring; Tomorrow 12.0 Harry : Tales of the Unexpected Messiah. 11.45 Music : 60am News 6.07 : Andersonand Michelle : Radio4Extra 

With ... Killing Eve 10.30 : Ramsay's 24 Hours to : Angelina Jolie. 11.0 : Potter: A Who's Who : 9,30 Tales of the Matters. Tom Service Open Country (R)6.30 = McManus are joined : 6.0am All Free Now 7.30 

RuPaul’s Drag Race: UK: _- Helland Back 3.0 The : GEMM Blame Society —_ of the Wizarding World ~—_ Unexpected 11.0 Anyone | visits rehearsals of a Farming Today This Week : by Jack Davenport, : Great Lives 8.0 The Write 

Versus the World 11.45 : GreatCelebrityBake Off : (2020) Premiere. : 1.0 Harry Potter: : Can Sing 12.0 The production of Samuel 6.57 Weather 7.0 Today : Shaparak Khorsandi, : Stuff 8.30 Spangles 'n 

RuPaul’s Drag Race: : for Stand Up to Cancer : Comedy thriller, starring: Hogwarts Tournament : Directors 1.0 Botticelli, Beckett’s How It Is. 9.0 Saturday Live10.30 : FarahSharp, JonziD, Kae : Tights (4/5) 9.0 Miriam 

UK Versus the World : 4.20 The Big Bang : Gillian Wallace Horvat. —:_ of Houses 2.0 Harry : Florence and the Medici 12.30 This Classical The Kitchen Cabinet : Tempest and Lady Nade. : Margolyes’ Adventures in 

12.55 Hot Property1.25 : Theory 4.50 The Big ; 12.45 GI Mandy : Potter: Hogwarts : 3.0 André Rieu: Welcome | Life. Jess Gillam : (3/7) 11.0 Culture on : 7.0 Profile 7.15 This : Radio 12.0 My Favorite 

Love in the Flesh 2.40 : Bang Theory 5.20 The : (2018) Fantasy horror, : Tournament of Houses : to My World 4.0 André chats to cellist Amalie : the Couch. British Asian : Cultural Life: Neil : Husband (3/6) 12.30 


Freeze: Back on Thin Ice 
3.25 Brickies 


Dave 

6.0am Teleshopping 
7.10 Eddie Eats America 
7.45 Storage Hunters UK 
8.50 American Pickers 
9.45 Rick Stein’s Long 
Weekends 10.45 World’s 
Most Dangerous Roads 
11.50 Top Gear Africa 
Special 2.20 Top Gear 
Nepal Special 4.0 Red 
Bull Soapbox Race 6.0 
Top Gear 7.0 QI XL 8.0 
Not Going Out 9.20 Not 
Going Out Halloween 
Special 10.15 Mock the 
Week 11.0 Would | Lie 

to You? 11.40 QI 12.20 
QI XL 1.20 Live at the 
Apollo: Christmas Special 
2.25 Dave Gorman: 
Terms and Conditions 


E4 
6.55 Made in Chelsea 


7.55 Don’t Tell the Bride 
9.0 Married at First 


: Big Bang Theory 5.50 
: The Big Bang Theory 


: Animated adventure, 

: with Justin Long. 12.45 
: MM Megamind (2010) 
: Animated superhero : 
> comedy, with Will Ferrell. : 
: 2.35 Shrek the 
Apply 3.15 Not Going Out : 
sequel, with Mike Myers. 
> 4.20 GMMSpider-Man: 
6.0am Lego Masters USA : 
= (2018) Animated 

: adventure, with 

: Shameik Moore. 6.35 


Third (2007) Animated 


Into the Spider-Verse 


: starring Nicolas Cage. 


: 6.20 The Big Bang : ITVv2 

: Theory 6.50 GIMThe =: 60am Totally Bonkers 

: Maze Runner (2014) Guinness World Records 
: 9.0 Celebrity Gogglebox : 6,35 Coronation Street 

: 10.0 Gogglebox : Omnibus 9.15 Love 

: 11.05 Gogglebox : Bites 10.15 Love Bites 

: 12.10 First Dates : 11.15 Dress to Impress 

; 1.15 First Dates 2.20 : 1.15 Take Me Out 2.20 

: Celebrity Gogglebox : Gl Looney Tunes: Back 
: 3.15 Gogglebox 4.10 : in Action (2003)4.10 

: Ramsay’s Kitchen : WsShrek 2 (2004) 

: Nightmares USA 5.0 > 5.55 Johnny 

: Don’t Tell the Bride : English Reborn (2011) 
— : 8.0 (GlFast & Furious 
: Film4 : Presents: Hobbs & Shaw 
: 11.0am GIMAlpha : (2019) 10.45 Celebrity 
= and Omega (2010) : Juice: Easter Special 


: 11.30 Family Guy 12.0 
: Family Guy 12.30 

: American Dad! 12.55 

: American Dad! 1.25 


Plebs 1.55 Plebs 2.25 


: Totally Bonkers Guinness 
: World Records 2.50 

: Unwind With ITV 3.0 

: Teleshopping 


: Sky Max 
: 6.0am Brit Cops: Rapid 
: Response 7.0 Brit 


; Agatha Raisin 11.30 
> Strike Back: Retribution 
: 12.30 Peacemaker 1.30 


Resident Alien 2.30 A 


Spider-Man: Into 
the Spiderverse, 
Film4 


John Lennon: Imagine 
: 1.25 Emerson, Lake 
: & Palmer: Live at the 


: Thrones 1.30 Game of 

: Thrones: The Last Watch 
: 3.30 Succession 4.35 In 
: Treatment 5.05 Richard 
: EGrant’s Hotel Secrets 


: 3.0 David Blaine: : Rieu: Tel Aviv Party Stalheim. 1.0 Inside 

: Beyond Magic 4.0Rob =: 5.9 Runrig: The Last Music. Violinist Karen 
: & Romesh vs Ballet : Dance 7.0 The Rolling Gomyo chooses a 

: 5.0 Rob & Romesh vs : Stones: Rock and Roll selection of pieces. 

: NBA Basketball 6.0 : Circus 8.30 The Rolling 3.0 Sound of Cinema. 
: Live NBA Basketball : Stones: Charlie Is My Matthew Sweet talks 
: 8.30 A League of © : Darling 9.50 Days of to composer Thomas 
: Their Own Road Trip: : Rage: The Rolling Stones’ | Newman. 4.0 Music 

: Dingle to Dover 9.30 : Road to Altamont 12.05 Planet. With a session 


by Turkish oud player 
and composer Baha 
Yetkin. 5.0 J to Z. Julian 


: : Isle of Wight 2.50 Joe Joseph celebrates the 
League of Their Own : Bonamassa: British Blues 100th anniversary of the 
Road Trip: Dingle to : Explosion 5.0 The Great birth of Charles Mingus. 
: Dover 3.30 S.W.A.T : Songwriters 6.30 Opera on3.A 
: 4.30 Arrow 5.30 Fos New York Metropolitan 
: Highway Patrol : Sky Atlantic Opera production of ; 
: : 6.0am Fish Town 7.0 Richard Strauss’s Elektra, : 
: Fish Town 8.0 Fish Town conducted by Donald ; 
: 9.0 Big Love 10.05 Big Runnicles and starring 
: Love 11.10 Big Love 12.15 sopranos Nina Stemme 
: Big Love 1.20 Big Love and Lise Davidsen. 
> 2.30 Six Feet Under 10.0 New Music Show. 
: 6.0 Landscapers 7.0 Plus Minus Ensemble 
: Landscapers 8.0 Raised with guitarist Kobe Van 
: By Wolves 9.0 Game of Cauwenberghe perform 


Anthony Braxton’s 
Ghost Trance Music. 
12.0 Freeness. Corey 
Mwamba celebrates the 
100th anniversary of 


Ramaa Sharma explores 
why people from black, 


: Asian and other minority 


ethnic backgrounds drop 
out of talking therapies 
more quickly than white 
clients. (R) 11.30 From 
Our Own Correspondent 


! 12.0 News 12.01 (LW) 


Shipping Forecast 12.04 
Money Box 12.30 The 
Now Show (R) 12.57 
Weather 1.0 News 1.10 


: Any Questions? (R) 2.0 
: Any Answers? 2.45 39 


Ways to Save the Planet. 
Tom Heap and Tamsin 
Edwards look at Client 
Earth, an organisation 
set up to defend the 
planet in the courts 

by using local laws to 
challenge governments 
and businesses. (R) 3.0 
The Garrick Year. Drama, 
by Margaret Drabble. 


: Anactor’s wife finds 


life in rep more than 
she bargained for when 
a charismatic director 
comes on the scene. (R) 


: 4,0 Weekend Woman's 


: Tennant 8.0 50 Years 

: Without a Clue. To 

: celebrate the 50th 

> anniversary of I’m 

: Sorry | Haven’t a Clue, 

: Greg James unearths a 

: selection of clips from 

: the show across the 

: years. 9.0 GF Newman’s 
: The Corrupted. Drama 


based on the novel 


: Crime and Punishment. 


(R) 9.45 The Skewer. 


Jon Holmes twists 
: current affairs clips 


into a surreal, satirical 


soundscape. (R) 
: 10.0 News 10.15 The 


Exchange. Catherine 


: Carr invites two people 
: to discuss the decisions 
: they have made about 


: One Foot in the Grave 

: (1/4) 1.0 One Foot in 

: the Grave: A Celebration 
: of a Comedy Classic 2.0 

: Tom Wrigglesworth’s 

: Open Letters (1/4) 2.30 
: Agendum (1/4) 3.0 The 
> Nick Revell Show (1/6) 

: 3.30 Sarah Millican’s 

: Support Group (1/6) 4.0 
: All Free Now 5.30 Great 
: Lives 6.0 The Stone Tape 
: 7.0 Miriam Margolyes’ 

: Adventures in Radio 10.0 
: Alex Horne Presents the 

: Horne Section (4/6) 

: 10.30 Agendum (2/4) 

: 11.0 Mark Thomas: My 

: Life in Serious Organised 
: Crime 11.30 The Skivers 
: (3/5) 12.0 The Stone 

: Tape 1.0 One Foot in the 


: how they react withthe : Grave: A Celebration of 

: world and the lies they : a Comedy Classic 2.0 

: tellthemselves andeach : Tom Wrigglesworth’s 

> other. (R) 11.0 Round : Open Letters (1/4) 

: Britain Quiz (R) 11.30 : 2.30 Agendum (1/4) 

: The Language Exchange : 3.0 The Nick Revell 

: (R) 12.0 News 12.15 : Show (1/6) 3.30 Sarah 

: Letter from Ukraine(R) : Millican’s Support Group 
: 12.30 Short Works (R) : (1/6) 4.0 All Free Now 

: 12.48 Shipping Forecast : 5.30 Great Lives 


Easter Sunday 


BBCOne BBCTwo ITV Channel 5 BBC Four 
6.0 Breakfast (T) 7.55 Match 6.15 Easter from King's (T) (R) 6.0 CITV8.25 News and Weather 6.0 Mike & Molly (T) (R) 6.25 6.0 Milkshake! 10.0 SpongeBob 

of the Day (T) (R) 9.0 7.30 Jill Halfpenny's Easter (T) 8.30 Big Zuu's Breakfast Mike & Molly (T) (R) 6.45 The SquarePants (T) (R) 10.15 

Pilgrimage: The Road to the Journeys (T) (R) 8.30 Show (T) 9.25 The Pier (T) King of Queens (T) (R) 710 SpongeBob SquarePants 

Scottish Isles (T) (R) 10.0 Saturday Kitchen Best Bites 10.0 Love Your Weekend The King of Queens (T) (R) (T) (R) 10.25 Entertainment 

Easter Day Service (T) 11.0 (T) 10.0 Live Snooker: The With Alan Titchmarsh (T) 7.35 The King of Queens (T) News (T) 10.30 Friends (T) 

Urbi Et Orbi (T) 11.25 Jill World Championship (T) 11.55 Love Your Garden (T) (R) 8.0 Frasier (T) (R) 8.30 (R) 11.0 Friends (T) (R) 11.30 

Halfpenny's Easter Journeys 12.15 Women's FA Cup Semi- (R) 1.0 News and Weather Frasier (T) (R) 9.0 Frasier Friends (T) (R) 12.0 Friends 

(T) 12.25 Bargain Hunt (T) (R) Final (T) Arsenal v Chelsea (T) 1.14 Local News and (T) (R) 9.30 Sunday Brunch (T) (R) 12.35 Friends (T) 

1.0 News (T) 1.10 Weather (kick-off 12.30pm). 2.35 Weather (T) 1.15 Ainsley's (T) 12.30 The Simpsons (R) 1.0 Our Yorkshire Farm 

(T) 1.15 Songs of Praise Best Bakes Ever (T) (R) 3.20 Good Mood Food (T) (R) 2.15 (T) (R) 3.20 The Great (T) (R) 2.0 [The Ten 

(T) 1.50 Live Snooker: The Mary Berry's Fantastic Feasts The Masked Singer US (T) Celebrity Bake Off for Stand Commandments (Cecil B 

World Championship (T) (T) (R) 4.20 Live Snooker: (R) 3.15 In for a Penny (T) (R) Up to Cancer (T) (R) 4.35 DeMille, 1956) (T) 6.35 News 

4.20 The Invictus Games (T) The World Championship 3.45 Live FA Cup Football Escape to the Chateau (T) (T) 6.40 Greatest Chocolate 

5.20 News (T) 5.35 Regional (T) 6.0 Michael Ball: (T) Chelsea v Crystal Palace (R) 5.40 News (T) 6.0 One Ads of All Time (T) (R) 

News and Weather (T) 5.45 Showtime (T) 7.0 Antiques (kick-off 4.30pm). 7.0 News and Six Zeros (T) 7.0 Grand 7.0 BBC Young Dancer 2022 

Gy the Lion King (Rob Roadshow (T) (R) and Weather (T) 7.20 Local Designs (T) (R) (T) New series. Clara Amfo 

Minkoff, Roger Allers, 1994) News and Weather (T) 7.35 introduces the auditions for 

(T) 7.10 Doctor Who (T) Britain's Got Talent (T) the dance contest. 
8.0 Countryfile (T) John 8.0 TheSpeedshop (1) Titch 9.0 The Thief, His Wife and 8.0 Inside the Superbrands (T) 8.0 Happy Campers: TheCaravan | 8.0 _ Gilbert & Sullivan's The 

Craven visits two villages Cormack enters the Weston the Canoe (T) New series. Helen Skelton goes behind Park (T) Tencreek Holiday Gondoliers (T) Scottish 

in Herefordshire to find out Beach motorcycle race ona Plagued by debt, John the scenes of Kellogg's, Park's head of entertainment Opera's production of 

about ancient rural Easter vintage scrambler. Darwin decides to fake his discovering the stories and his team prepare for a the comic operetta about 

customs and traditions. 9.0 Idris Elba’s Fight School (T) own death, much to the behind its creations. big night of 1980s nostalgia. two republican Venetian 
9.0 Gentleman Jack (T) The New series. The actor puts horror of his wife Anne. They 9.0 SAS: Who Dares Wins (T) 9.0 Holidaying With Jane gondolier brothers who learn 

couple's honeymoon is eight young people through pull the scam off and John All 20 trainees have made it McDonald: The Caribbean that one of them is the heir 

disrupted by the arrival of boxing training to give them goes into hiding, while Anne through to the second stage (T) Jane visits Antigua, to the throne of a distant 

an old flame of Anne who the discipline, ambition and consoles her sons. Fact- - where they must make a swimming with stingrays kingdom. Directed by Stuart 

threatens to reveal her mental resilience required to based drama, starring Eddie split-second decision ina and tracking down island Maunder and starring William 

complex romantic history. change their lives. Marsan and Monica Dolan. combat situation. celebrities. Last in the series. Morgan and Mark Nathan. 
10.0 News (T) 10.0 Muhammad Ali (T) The 10.0 News (T) Weather 10.0 Gogglebox (T) (R) 10.0 The World's Most Expensive 10.20 Opera Italia (T) (R) Antonio 
10.20 Regional News (T) Weather boxer refuses induction to 10.14 Local News (T) Weather 11.0 First Dates (T) (R) Hotels (T) (R) A look behind Pappano traces the history of 
10.30 Match of the Day 2 (T) the US army. 10.15 South of the River (T) New 12.05 Walter Presents: The the scenes at Claridge's. Italian opera. 

West Ham v Burnley and 11.40 Snooker: World series on London footballers. Hunter 2 1.10 The Cane 10.55 Greatest Ever Celeb 11.20 Opera Italia (T) (R) Antonio 

Newcastle v Leicester. Championship Highlights (T) 1115 Goodwood Members Field Killings (T) 2.10 Embarrassments (T) (R) Pappano traces Verdi's role 
11.05 MOTD: FA Cup Highlights (T) | 12.30 Snooker: World Meeting (T) (R) Champions Cup Rugby: The 1.0  TheLive Casino Show (T) in history. 

Action from the semi-finals Championship Extra (T) 2.30 12.10 Kate & Koji (T) (R) 12.35 Big Tackle (T) 3.05 Ramsay's 3.10 George Clarke's Build 12.20 Opera Italia (T) (R) 1.20 

at Wembley Stadium. Ellie Simmonds: A World Kate & Koji (T) (R) 1.0 Kitchen Nightmares USA a New Life in the Country David Stratton's Stories of 
11.25 Gi The Beguiled (Sofia Without Dwarfism? (T) (R) Shop: Ideal World 3.0 (T) (R) 3.50 Come Dine (T) (R) 4.0 Britain's Great Australian Cinema (T) (R) 

Coppola, 2017) (T) 3.30 Art That Made Us (T) (R) Don't Rock the Boat (T) (R) With Me (T) (R) 5.35 Come Cathedrals With Tony 2.20 BBC Young Dancer 
12.55 Weather (T) 1.0 News (T) 4.30 This Is BBC Two (T) 3.50 Unwind With ITV Dine With Me (T) (R) Robinson (T) (R) 2022 (T) (R) 
Other channels Radio 
BBC Three : 11.35 Teen First Dates : 1.20 GReturn of : 4,0 The 80s: Cinema’s : of the Unexpected 11.0 Radio 3 (3/3) 12.0 Classical Fix: : Book. Elizabeth Day talks Fry (4/6) 11.0 The Moth 
7.0pm Laugh Lessons : 12.40 Ramsay's ; the Living Dead (1985) —: Greatest Decade 5.0 The : Comedy Legends 12.0 7.0am Breakfast 9.0 Oliver Jeffers (R)12.30 : to Douglas Stuart. 4.30 Radio Hour (8/8) 11.50 
7.05 EastEnders 7.30 : Kitchen Nightmares : Horror comedy, starring: Amazing Mr Blunden : André Rieu: Magic of Sunday Morning 12.0 Through the Night : Guide Books (R) 5.0 Inheritance Tracks 12.0 
EastEnders 8.0 The Drop ; USA1.40 Ramsay's : Clu Gulager. : 7.0 Rugby’s Funniest : Maastricht 1.0 André Private Passions. With : Licence to Kill? (R) 5.40 Poetry Extra 12.30 
9.0 Love in the Flesh : Kitchen Nightmares : : Moments 8.0 Resident —: Rieu: Love in Maastricht ornithologist Tim Radio 4 : Profile (R) 5.54 Shipping : Tom Wrigglesworth’s 
10.15 RuPaul’s Drag : USA 2.45 [MM Sonic : ITV2 : Alien 9.0 Magnum PI : 2.0 Anyone Can Sing Birkhead. 1.0 Lunchtime 6.0am News 6.05 : Forecast 5.57 Weather ©: Open Letters (2/4) 
Race: UK Versus the : the Hedgehog (2020) : 6.0am Totally Bonkers ; 10-ONCIS:New Orleans: 3.0 GMI The Love Concert. The Cardinall’s Something Understood : 6.0 News 6.15 Pick of : 1.0 Transcription 
World 11.20 RuPaul’s : 4.40 Lego Masters : Guinness World Records : M.OALeagueofTheir  : Lottery (1954) 4.40 Musick perform works (R) 6.35 Sunrise Service : the Week 7.0 The Archers : Omnibus: Part One 2.10 
Drag Race: UK Versus : USA5.40 The Big Bang : 6.30 Love Bites 7.35 : Own Road Trip: Dingle : John Lennon: Imagine for Passiontide. (R) 2.0 7.0 News 7.0 Sunday : 7.15 Desolation Jests Inheritance Tracks 2.20 
the World 12.25 The : Theory 7.05 The Big : Love Bites 8.30 Dress : to Dover 12.0 The : 6.0 Classic Albums The Early Music Show. Papers 7.10 Sunday 7.54 = (R)7.45Spring Stories. : TheLatvianLocum 
Drop 1.25 Brickies 1.55 |; Bang Theory 8.0 The : to Impress 9.30 Dress : Force: North East 1.0 : 7.0 Genesis: When in Le Poéme Harmonique Appeal 8.0 News 8.0 : Thomas Morris reads his : Omnibus 3.30 My 
Hot Property 2.25 Hot — : Big Bang Theory 8.30 : to Impress 10.30 : Road Wars 2.0 SEAL : Rome 9.0 Queen: From in music by Couperin Sunday Papers 8.10 : ghost story Wales. (3/5) : Pakistani Jazz Orchestra 
Property 2.55 Freeze: : The Big Bang Theory9.0 = Dressto impress 11.30 ; Team3.0 Caught on : Rags to Rhapsody 10.15 and Clérambault. 3.0 Easter Sunday Worship =: 8.0Feedback(R) 8.30 =: 4.0 The Dollar Princess 
Back on Thin Ice 3.40 : GWMaze Runner: The =n for a Penny 12.0 : Dashcam 4.0 Highway : Bruce Springsteen's Choral Evensong 4.0 : 8.58 Tweet of the Day : Last Word (R) 9.0 Money : 5.0 Poetry Extra 5.30 
Zen Motoring : Death Cure (2018) 11.50 : Britain’s Got Talent : Cops 4.30 Highway Cops : The Promise: The Jazz Record Requests 5.0 : (R) 9.0 Broadcasting : Box: (R) 9.25 Appeal(R) : Tom Wrigglesworth’s 

: Gogglebox 12.55Naked : 130 GMM Hop (2011): 5.0 Highway Cops 5.30: Making of Darkness The Listening Service (R) House 10.0 The Archers : 9.30The Digital Human =: Open Letters (2/4) 
Dave : Attraction 2.0 Below : 3,25 (GIMINET: The Extra- : Highway Cops : on the Edge of Town 5.30 Words and Music. (R)11.0 The Reunion. : (R)10.OLinesofDuty : 6.0 The Road 6.45 
7.25 Celebrity Storage : Deck: Mediterranean : Terrestrial (1982)5.40  : : 12.10 Tom Petty & the Poetry, prose and music The team behind the : (R) 11.0 Loose Ends : Remembering Nigel 
Hunters 8.20 American: 2.55 Below Deck: : GWurassic World: : Sky Arts : Heartbreakers: Live from on the theme of April. London 2012 Olympic : (R) 11.30 Something Kneale 7.0 The Moth 
Pickers 9.20 Rick Stein's : Mediterranean 3.45 : Fallen Kingdom (2018) : 6.0am Glyndebourne: : Gatorville 2.40 Video 6.45 Between the Ears: opening ceremony. : Understood (R) 12.0 Radio Hour (8/8) 7.50 
Long Weekends 10.20 : Hollyoaks Omnibus : (2018) 8.0 MESpectre : No Ordinary Summer : Killed the Radio Star A Society of Recordists. (3/5) 11.45 Lent Talks : News 12.15 Thinking : Inheritance Tracks 8.0 
Top Gear Vietnam Special : — : (2015) 10.55 Family : 7.0 Fragile: A Concert : 3.05 Guy Garvey: From Aprofile of the Wildlife : (R) 12.0 News 12.01 : Allowed (R) 12.45 Bells =: The Dollar Princess 
12.0 Red Bull Soapbox : Film4 : Guy 11.25 Family Guy : for Uncertain Times 8.0: the Vaults 4.0 The Great Sound Recording Society. : (LW) Shipping Forecast : on Sunday (R) 12.48 : 9.0 Desert Island 
Race 2.0 TopGear India: 11.0am @§Patrick : 11.50 American Dad! : Tales of the Unexpected : Songwriters 5.0 The Art 7.15 The Balcony (R) 7.30 : 12.04The Unbelievable : Shipping Forecast 1.0 : Discs 9.45 The Curious 
Special 4.0 Rick Stein's : (2018) Comedy, starring : 12.20 American Dad! : 8.30 Tales of the : of Architecture In Search of Proust's : Truth (R) 12.32 The Food : As World Service 5.20 : Cases of Rutherford 
Taste of Shanghai 5.0 : Beattie Edmondson. : 12.50 Deep Heat 1.20 : Unexpected 9.0 Tales : ———__________ | Music. A 2017 concert Programme. Easter food =: Shipping Forecast5.30 : &Fry(4/6)10.0 Tom 
Rick Stein's German Bite : 12.50 —G@M@MMadagascar <: The Stand Up Sketch : ofthe Unexpected 9.30: Sky Atlantic inspired by the musical traditions from Palermo, : News 5.43 Prayer for : Wrigglesworth’s Open 
6.0 Top Gear: Driving : 3:Europe’s Most Wanted : Show 1.50 The Emily : Tales ofthe Unexpected =: 6.0am Fish Town 7.0 thread running through Marseille and Kyiv.12.57 : the Day 5.45 Farming : Letters (2/4) 10.30 
Home for Christmas 7.0 : (2012) Animated : Atack Show 2.35 Totally : 10.0 Tales of the : Fish Town 8.0 Fish Town Marcel Proust's life and Weather 1.0 The World =: Today 5.58 Tweet of : Seekers (3/6) 10.55 The 
Border Force: America’s : comedy, with Ben Stiller. : Bonkers Guinness : Unexpected 10.30 Tales : 9.0 Fish Town 10.0 Big work. With readings by This Weekend 1.30 : the Day (R) : Comedy Club Interview 
Gatekeepers 8.0 : 2.35 Gy The Karate : World Records 3.0 : : Love 11.05 Big Love Simon Russell Beale, and The Listening Project : : 11.0 Edge Falls (5/6) 
Mortimer & Whitehouse: : Kid Part !l(1986)4.45 =: Teleshopping 12.10 Big Love 1.15 Big soprano Ailish Tynan, (R) 2.0 Gardeners’ : Radio 4 Extra 11.30 Dan and Nick: 
Gone Fishing 8.40 QI : Jumper (2008) : : Love 2.20 Big Love 3.30 pianists lain Burnside Question Time 2.45 : 6.0am Big Pig, Little : The Wildebeest Years 
9.20 Q110.0 The Island : Fantasy thriller, starring — : Sky Max : Six Feet Under 5.50 Six and Katya Apekisheva : 1922:The BirthofNow. : Pig Omnibus 7.10 : 12.0 The Road 12.45 
11.0 Gavin & Stacey1.0 : Hayden Christensen. : 6.0am Hour of Power : Feet Under 7.0 11th and violinist Jack Liebeck : Recollections of the : Inheritance Tracks 7.20  : Remembering Nigel 
Gavin & Stacey 2.55 Red : 6.30(GIM§Mrs Doubtfire : 7.0 Brit Cops: Rapid : Hour 7.10 Landscapers performing music : year Louis Armstrong : Love for LydiaOmnibus: : Kneale 1.0 Transcription 
Dwarf 3.25 Red Dwarf : (1993) Comedy, starring : Response 8.0 Dating : 8,05 Landscapers 9.0 by Hahn, Beethoven, left New Orleans for : Part Two (6-10/10) : Omnibus: Part One 2.10 
: Robin Williams. 9.0 : No Filter 11.0 Friends: : Julia 12.0 Julia 1.0 Schumann, Massenet, Chicago. (R) 3.0 The : 8.30 Doctor inthe House : Inheritance Tracks 2.20 

E4 : GU Midway (2019) : The Reunion 1.0 Harry : Winning Time: The Rise Fauré and Saint-Saéns. Le Fanu Ballads Neil : (11/13) 9.0 Something : TheLatvian Locum 
6.0am Hollyoaks : Second world war drama, : Potter: Hogwarts : of the Lakers Dynasty (R) 9.30 Record Review Brand’s play, inspired by : to Shout About (4/20) : Omnibus 3.30 My 
Omnibus 8.20 Rude(ish) : starring Ed Skrein. : Tournament of Houses > 2.05 Winning Time: Extra 11.0 The Art Sheridan Le Fanu’s ghost : 9.30 Daliso Chaponda: : Pakistani Jazz Orchestra 
Tube Shorts 8.30 : 11.45 GM Mandibles : 2.0 Harry Potter: Jurassic : The Rise of the Lakers of Accompaniment. : stories. Four people visit : Citizen of Nowhere : 4.0 The Dollar Princess 
Married at First Sight : (2020) Surreal comedy, : Hogwarts Tournament World: Fallen : Dynasty 3.15 Billions Supporting parts that are : a Dublin bar and find : (4/4) 10.0 Desert Island: 5.0 Poetry Extra 5.30 
Australia 10.0 Married : starring David Marsais : of Houses 3.0 David 2 : 4,20 In Treatment the technical equal of the : themselvestrappedina : Discs10.45TheCurious : Tom Wrigglesworth’s 
at First Sight Australia : and Grégoire Ludig. : Blaine: Real Or Magic? Kingdom, ITV2 : 5.0 Storm City ones written for soloists. : taleofterror.4.0Open =: Cases of Rutherford & : Open Letters (2/4) 
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Travel Man: 48 
Hours in Cyrpus, 
Channel 4 
BBCOne BBC Two ITV Channel 4 Channel 5 BBC Four 
6.0 Breakfast (T) 9.15 Morning 6.10 Countryfile (T) (R) 7.15 Sign 6.0 Good Morning Britain (T) 6.05 Kirstie's Fill Your House for 6.0 Milkshake! 9.15 Jeremy Vine 
Live (T) 10.0 Scam Zone: Antiques Roadshow 9.0 Lorraine (T) 10.0 This Free (R) 6.20 Countdown (R) (T) 12.15 George Clarke's 
Interceptors (T) 10.45 Close (T) (R) 8.15 The Super Morning (T) 12.30 Loose 7.0 Cheers (R) 7.55 Everybody Build a New Life in the 
Calls: On Camera (T) 11.15 League Show (T) 9.0 News Women (T) 1.45 News and Loves Raymond (R) 8.50 Country (T) (R) 1.10 News 
Homes Under the Hammer (T) 10.0 Live Snooker: The Weather (T) 1.55 Local Frasier (R) 10.20 Ramsay's (T) 115 Home and Away 
(T) (R) 12.15 Bargain Hunt (T) World Championship (T) News and Weather (T) Kitchen Nightmares USA (R) (T) (R) 1.45 Neighbours (T) 
1.0 News (T) 1.15 Regional 12.15 Talking Snooker (T) 2.05 (Shrek (Andrew 11.15 Undercover Boss USA 2.15 (GM Morning Show 
News (T) 1.25 Weather (T) (R) 1.0 Live Snooker: The Adamson, Vicky Jenson, (R) 12.10 Couples Come Dine Mysteries: Murder on the 
1.30 Gloria: My Life on TV World Championship (T) 6.0 2001) (T) 3.55 Lingo (T) (R) With Me (R) 1.10 Find It, Fix Menu (Kevin Fair, 2018) 
(T) (R) 2.30 [MM Beauty and Richard Osman's House of 4.55 Tipping Point (T) 6.0 It, Flog It (R) 2.10 Countdown (1) 4.0 Bargain-Loving 
the Beast (2017) (T) 4.30 Games (T) 6.30 Lightning News and Weather (T) 6.15 (T) 3.0 A Place in the Sun Brits in the Sun (T) 5.0 
Antiques Road Trip (T) (R) (T) 7.0 Great Continental Local News and Weather (T) (R) 4.0 A New Life in Neighbours (T) (R) 5.30 
5.15 Pointless (T) (R) 6.0 Railway Journeys (T) (R) (T) 6.30 The Chase (T) the Sun (T) (R) 5.0 Sun, Sea Easter Eggheads (T) 5.55 
News and Weather (T) 6.20 7.30 Emmerdale (T) and Selling Houses (T) 6.0 News (T) 6.0 Fare Dodgers: 
Regional News and Weather The Simpsons (T) (R) 6.30 At War With the Law (T) (R) 7.0 Live Snooker: The World 
(T) 6.25 Weather (T) 6.30 Hollyoaks (T) (R) 7.0 News 7.0 Police Interceptors (T) (R) Championship (T) Further 
The Invictus Games (T) 7.30 (T) 7.30 Dispatches: Are We 7.55 News (T) coverage from day three at 
EastEnders (T) Losing the War on Terror? (T) the Crucible Theatre. 
8.0 Mary Berry's Fantastic 8.0 Yorkshire Midwives on Call 8.0 Coronation Street (T) 8.0 Kirstie and Phil's Love It Or 8.0 Springtime on the Farm 9.0 Brian Cox's Adventures 
Feasts (T) Mary Berry helps (T) New series. Documentary Simon's vendetta against List It: Brilliant Builds (T) (T) New series. Following in Space and Time (T) 
three novice cooks prepare a following the work of Jacob places Summer in Two of their biggest projects. farmers during their busiest (R) The physicist looks 
special birthday feast. midwives delivering babies harm's way. 8.30 Travel Man: 48 Hours in and most unpredictable at ongoing attempts to 
9.0 The Split (T) Christie returns in people's homes. 9.0 The Thief, His Wife and the Cyprus (T) Joe Lycett is season. Includes news. find extraterrestrial life, 
to London, claiming to need 9.0 House of Maxwell (T) A Canoe (T) John applies for joined by comic Mo Gilligan. 9.0 _ Inside the Force: 24/7 (T) explaining why this search 
Ruth's help with a case. look at the trial of Ghislaine a passport to create a new 9.0 Rescue: Extreme Medics (T) Officers and CID from South deserves to be taken 
His arrival catches Hannah Maxwell and the shocking identity, while forcing Anne How the Scottish Trauma Park police station in Lincoln seriously and exploring the 
off guard, but he is already events that led to her being to demand an inquest into Network brings treatment deal with a series of domestic chances of it happening. 
aware that she and Nathan charged with trafficking girls. his death so they can get the to remote areas without incidents, which have risen 
are getting divorced. Last in the series. insurance payout. easy access to hospitals. sharply since the pandemic. 
10.0 News(T) 10.0 GW Official Secrets (Gavin 10.0 News (T) Weather 10.0 999: On the Front Line (R) 10.0 Casualty: Every Second 10.0 Maxwell (T) (R) One-off 
10.30 Regional News (T) Weather Hood, 2019) (T) Fact- 10.19 Local News (T) Weather A woman who has badly Counts (T) (R) Documentary. drama reconstructing the 
10.40 Have | Got a Bit More News based drama starring Keira 10.20 South of the River (T) broken her Leg is treated. 11.0 Gy Transporter 2 (Louis final stages of the life of 
for You (T) (R) Guest host Knightley and Matt Smith. Documentary looking at top 11.05 Police Custody USA (T) Leterrier, 2005) (T) Robert Maxwell. 
Jack Dee joins team captains 11.45 Snooker: World footballers emerging from 12.10 Taskmaster (T) (R) 1.05 1.0 TheLive Casino Show (T)3.10 | 11.30 A Day inthe Life of Earth (R) 
Paul Merton and lan Hislop. Championship Highlights (T) south London in recent years. Emergency (T) (R) 2.0 George Clarke's Build a New 12.30 Tomorrow's Worlds: The 
11.25 Gordon Ramsay's Future 12.35 Snooker: World 11.15 AllElite Wrestling: Dynamite 24 Hours in A&E (T) (R) 2.55 Life in the Country (T) (R) 4.0 Unearthly History of Science 
Food Stars (T) (R) Championship Extra (T) 1.0 Shop: Ideal World 3.0 Loose Grayson's Art Club (T) (R) Britain's Great Cathedrals Fiction (T) (R) 1.30 Science 
12.25 Killing Eve (T) (R) 1.10 2.35 Countryfile (T) (R) Women (T) (R) 4.10 Unwind 3.50 George Clarke's Old With Tony Robinson (T) (R) and Islam (T) (R) 2.30 Brian 
Weather for the Week Ahead 3.40 MasterChef (T) (R) With ITV 5.05 Tipping House, New Home (T) (R) 4.45 Wildlife SOS (T) (R) Cox's Adventures in Space 
(T) 1.15 BBC News (T) 4.40 This Is BBC Two (T) Point (T) (R) 4.45 Moneybags (T) (R) 5.10 House Doctor (T) (R) and Time (T) (R) 
Other channels Radio 
BBC Three : 3.30 Richard Osman’s : Great Escape (1963) 7.15 : Potter: AWho's Who : 2.0 The Sixties 2.50 Radio3 Music Matters (R)10.45 Chris McCausland. (3/6): (7/8) 2.0 Mrs Palfrey at 
7.0pm Zen Motoring : House of Games 4.0 : Wohnny English ; ofthe Wizarding World =: Anyone Can Sing 3.50 6.30am Breakfast The Essay: Words for War. : 7.0 The Archers 7.15 : the Claremont (1/5) 2.15 
7.15 MasterChef Australia : Teleshopping : Strikes Again (2018) 9.0 : 4.0 Harry Potter 20th : Portrait Artist of the 9.0 Essential Classics Oksana Maksymchuk : Front Row 8.0 Missing : The Readers of Broken 
8.25 The Catch Up 8.30: : (GWMAnna (2019) 11.20; Anniversary: Returnto —-:_- Year 2013 5.20 André 12.0 Composer of the introduces poems by : Mother. Presented by : Wheel Recommend 
Stitch, Please! 9.0 The : E4 : MM Charlie’s Angels : Hogwarts 6.0 David : Rieu: Together Again 8.0 Week: One Hit Wonders. : Ukrainian writers. (1/5) : Jacquline Shepherd. : (1/5) 2.30 In Search of 
Drop 10.0 Asian Network : 6.0am Hollyoaks 7.0 : (2000) 1.25 GI Mona ;_Blaine: Beyond Magic : The Art of Architecture Composers primarily 11.0 Night Tracks12.30 : 8.30Crossing Continents : Originality 3.0 Wives 
Comedy Highlights 11.0 : Ramsay's Kitchen : Lisa (1986) : 7.0 David Blaine: RealOr : 9.0 Discovering Sci-Fi famous for a single work, : Through the Night : (R) 9.0 Three Pounds : and Daughters (5/9) 
Gavin & Stacey 11.30 : Nightmares USA 9.0 : : Magic? 8.0 Agatha Raisin : on Film 10.30 Art beginning with Pachelbel: : in My Pocket (R) 9.30 : 4.0 I’m Sorry | Haven't 
Gavin & Stacey 12.0 : The Big Bang Theory : ITV2 : 10.0 Rob & Romesh vs : Traffickers: Treasures and Humperdinck. (1/5) : Radio4 : Start the Week (R)10.0 : aClue 4.30 Getting 
Stitch, Please! 12.30 The : 11.0 The Goldbergs : 6.0am Totally Bonkers — : Almost Everything 11.0 — : Stolen from the Tombs 1.0 Lunchtime Concert. : 6.0am Today 9.0 : The World Tonight 10.45 : Nowhere Fast (5/6) 
Drop 1.30 Hot Property: 11.30 The Goldbergs : Guinness World : NCIS: New Orleans12.0  : 11.30 Queen: The Live from Wigmore Hall, Start the Week. A look : These Days. By Lucy : 5.0 Sneakiepeeks (1/6) 
2.0 Asian Network : 12.0 Brooklyn Nine-Nine : Records 7.0 Celebrity : The Force: Manchester Phenomenon 12.50 violinist Viktoria Mullova : at current cultural : Caldwell. (1/10) 11.0 : 5.30 The Unbelievable 
Comedy Highlights 3.0 : 12.30 Brooklyn Nine- : Supermarket Sweep 8.0 : 1-0 Road Wars 2.0 : Video Killed the Radio and fortepianist Alasdair : depictions of Africa. : Word of Mouth (R) 11.30 : Truth (2/6) 6.0 Space 
Gavin & Stacey 3.30 > Nine 1.0 The Big Bang : GLooney Tunes: Back : Caught on Dashcam 3.0 : Star 1.15 Botticelli, . Beatson play Beethoven's : 9.45 (LW) DailyService : WomeninStitches: The : Force (6/6)6.30A 
Gavin & Stacey : Theory 1.30 The Big : in Action (2003) 10.0 : S.W.A.T 4.0 Hawaii Five- : Florence and the Medici Violin SonatasNo7 and : 9.45(FM) Preventable. : Making of the Bayeux : Good Read (2/8) 7.0 
: Bang Theory 2.0 The : InforaPenny10.30In : 05.0 Highway Patrol : 3.15 The South Bank No 5. 2.0 Afternoon : By Devi Sridhar. (1/5) : Tapestry (R)12.0News : Whatever Happened to 
Dave : Big Bang Theory 2.30 : fora Penny 11.0 Britain's; 9-30 Highway Patrol : Show Originals 3.45 Concert. The Bavarian : 10.0 Woman's Hour 11.0 : 12.30 Preventable (R) : the Likely Lads? (1/13) 
6.0am Teleshopping : The Big Bang Theory : Got Talent 12.30 : : The South Bank Show Radio Symphony : The Untold. Newseries. : 12.48 ShippingForecast : 7.30 Chambers (5/5) 8.0 
7.05 Celebrity Storage : 3.0 The Neighborhood : (GMMMSpace Jam(1996)_ : Sky Arts : Originals 4.10 Rankin’s Orchestra perform : 11.30 The Tim Vine Chat : 1.0 As World Service : Trueman and Riley (1/5) 
Hunters 7.50 American : 3.30TheNeighborhood : 2.10 (GIM§Back to the : 60am Arts Uncovered : 20204.35 Rankin’s Dvorak’s Symphony No 9. : Show (R) 12.0 News : 5.20Shipping Forecast : 8.30 XPD (7/8) 9.0 
Pickers 8.45 Rick Stein's : 4.0 Brooklyn Nine-Nine : Future (1985) 4.30 : 6.10 Darbar Festival : 2020 5.0 Gilbert and Plus, Schumann’s Piano > 12.01 (LW) Shipping : 5.30 News 5.43 Prayer : TED Radio Hour (3/52) 
Long Weekends 9.45 : 4,30 Brooklyn Nine- : EM Matilda (1996) : 2017710 Jesus Christ; Sullivan: A Motley Concerto and Bartok’s : Forecast 12.04 Youand : 5.45 Farming Today5.58 : 9.50 Inheritance Tracks 
World’s Most Dangerous: Nine 5.0 The Big Bang : 6.35 —@MMNSpider-Man =: Superstar: Live in : Pair 5.30 Gilbert and Romanian folk dances. |: Yours 12.57 Weather : Tweet of the Day : 10.0 The Unbelievable 
Roads 10.45 Red Bull : Theory 5.30 The Big : (2002) 9.0 FamilyGuy —: Concert 9.0 Tales of : Sullivan: A Motley Pair 4.30 New Generation : 1.0 The World at One Pos Truth (2/6) 10.30 Liam 
Soapbox: Mumbai11.50 : Bang Theory 6.0 The : 9.30 American Dad! : the Unexpected 9.30 : —_________________} Artists. Pianist Alexander : 1.45 The Museums That : Radio4Extra : Williams: Ladhood (4/4) 
Top Gear 1.20 Mortimer : Big Bang Theory 6.30 : 10.0 Deep Heat 10.30 =: TalesoftheUnexpected : Sky Atlantic Gadjiev plays Chopin. : Make Us: The National =: 6.0am Trueman and : 11.0 The Now Show (6/6) 
& Whitehouse: Gone : The Big Bang Theory 7.0 : Family Guy11.0 Family : 10.0 The Directors11.0 : 6.0am Urban Secrets 5.0 In Tune. With Museum of Scotland : Riley (1/5) 6.30 XPD : 11.30 Sarah Millican’s 
Fishing 2.0 Rick Stein’s : Hollyoaks 7.30 Married ; Guy 11.30 American : Easter in Art 1.0 Tales : 6.50 Urban Secrets 7.40 violinist Peter Fisher and (16/20) 2.0 The Archers (7/8) 7.0 Sneakiepeeks ; Support Group (2/6) 
German Bite 3.05 Gavin: at First Sight Australia : Dad! 11.55 The Stand : of the Unexpected1.30  : Urban Secrets 8.30 conductor Emre Araci. (R) 2.15 The Tenderness (1/6) 7.30 The : 12.0 Space Force (6/6) 
& Stacey 3.40 Gavin : 9.10 Made in Chelsea : Up Sketch Show 12.30 : Tales ofthe Unexpected : Urban Secrets 9.30 7.0 In Tune Mixtape of Boys. Drama, by : Unbelievable Truth (2/6) : 12.30 A Good Read (2/8) 
& Stacey 4.20 Gavin : 10.15 Naked Attraction  : (GMBHot Fuzz (2007) : : The Gilded Age 1.25 7.30 In Concert. Petr Oliver Emanuel. (R) : 8.0 Whatever Happened : 1.0 Trueman and Riley 
& Stacey 5.0 Gavin : 11.20 Gogglebox 12.25 =: 2.50 Unwind With ITV : The Gilded Age 4.40 Altrichter conducts the 3.0 Round Britain Quiz. : tothe Likely Lads? : (1/5) 1.30 XPD (7/8) 
& Stacey 5.40 Gavin : First Dates 1.30 Married: : The Gilded Age 5.45 Czech Philharmonic With Val McDermid, : (1/13) 8.30 Chambers : 2.0 Mrs Palfrey at the 
& Stacey 6.20 Gavin : at First Sight Australia ; Sky Max : The Gilded Age 6.50 Chorus of Brno and Alan McCredie, Myfanwy (5/5) 9.0 I’m Sorry | : Claremont (1/5) 2.15 
& Stacey 7.0 Richard : 3.0 Made in Chelsea : 6.0am Brit Cops: Rapid : The Gilded Age 7.55 Prague Symphony Alexander and David : Haven't a Clue 9.30 : The Readers of Broken 
Osman’s House of Games : 3.55 The Neighborhood =: Response 7.0 Brit Cops: Game of Thrones 9.0 Orchestra in Edwards. (4/12) 3.30 : Getting Nowhere Fast : Wheel Recommend 
7.40 Would | Lie to : 4,20 Ramsay’s Kitchen : Rapid Response 8.0 Brit Winning Time: The Rise Mendelssohn's Elijah. The Food Programme : (5/6) 10.0 Wives and : (1/5) 2.30 In Search of 
You? 8.20Q19.0QIXL  : Nightmares USA5.10 : Cops: Rapid Response of the Lakers Dynasty With Lukas Barak (R) 4.0 Invisible Man : Daughters (5/9) 11.0 : Originality 3.0 Wives 
10.0 Comedians Giving : Mike & Molly : 9.0 The 80s: Cinema’s 10.05 The Night Of (baritone: Elijah), Petr (R) 4.30 Beyond Belief : TED Radio Hour (3/52) : and Daughters (5/9) 
Lectures 10.40 Mock : : Greatest Decade 10.0 11.10 Gangs of London Nekoranec (tenor: (3/7) 5.0 PM 5.54 (LW) : 11.50 Inheritance Tracks : 4.01’m Sorry | Haven't 
the Week 11.20 Mock : i : Hansel & Gretel: After 12.15 Gomorrah 1.20 Obediah/Ahab), Vaclava Shipping Forecast 5.57: 12.0 Whatever Happened : a Clue 4.30 Getting 
the Week 12.0 QI XL1.0 : 11.0am(@MCutthroat =: Ever After 11.0 TV’s In Treatment 2.0 Julia Krejci Houskova (alto: Weather 6.0 News6.30 : tothe Likely Lads? : Nowhere Fast (5/6) 
QI XL 2.0 Comedians Island (1995) 1.25 : Greatest Gameshows 3.05 The King 4.05 Queen Jezebel/Angel), The Unbelievable Truth. : (1/13)12.30Chambers : 5.0 Sneakiepeeks (1/6) 
Giving Lectures 2.40 : Gy The Karate Kid Part = 1.0 Sport’s Funniest Urban Secrets 5.05 Nicola Proksch (soprano: With Lou Sanders, Ria (5/5) 1.0 Trueman and : 5.30 The Unbelievable 
Big Zuu’s Christmas Eats: III (1989) 3.35 (GThe : Moments 3.0 Harry : Urban Secrets Widow/Angel). 10.0 Lina, Milton Jones and Riley (1/5) 1.30 XPD : Truth (2/6) 


Tuesday 


Channel 4 
BBCOne BBCTwo ITV Channel 4 Channel 5 BBC Four 
6.0 Breakfast (T) 9.15 Morning 6.0 Gardeners’ World (T) 6.0 Good Morning Britain (T) 6.0 Jamie's Comfort Food (T) 6.0 Milkshake! 9.15 Jeremy Vine 
Live 10.0 Scam Interceptors (R) 7.0 Landward (T) 9.0 Lorraine (T) 10.0 This (R) 6.10 Countdown (T) (R) (T) 12.15 George Clarke's 
(T) 10.45 Close Calls: On 7.30 Beechgrove (T) (R) Morning (T) 12.30 Loose 6.50 Cheers (T) (R) 7.50 Build a New Life in the 
Camera (T) 11.15 Homes 8.0 Earth's Great Rivers Women (T) 1.30 News and Everybody Loves Raymond Country (T) (R) 1.10 News 
Under the Hammer (T) (R) Il (T) (R) 9.0 News (T) Weather (T) 1.55 Local (T) (R) 8.45 Frasier (T) (R) (T) 1.15 Home and Away (T) 
12.15 Bargain Hunt (T) (R) 1.0 10.0 Live Snooker: The News and Weather (T) 2.0 10.15 Ramsay's Kitchen 1.45 Neighbours (T) 2.15 
News (T) 1.30 Regional News World Championship (T) Dickinson's Real Deal (T) Nightmares USA (T) (R) 11.10 Gg Snatched: Who Stole 
(T) 1.45 Five Bedrooms (T) 12.15 Politics Live (T) 1.0 (R) 3.0 Lingo (T) (R) 3.59 Undercover Boss USA (T) (R) My Son? (David Langlois, 
(R) 2.30 Virtually Home (T) Live Snooker: The World Local News and Weather 12.05 News (T) 12.10 Couples 2021) (T) 4.0 Bargain-Loving 
3.0 Escape to the Country (T) Championship (T) 6.0 (T) 4.0 Tipping Point (T) Come Dine With Me (T) (R) Brits in the Sun (T) 5.0 News 
3.45 Antiques Road Trip (T) Richard Osman's House of 5.0 The Chase (T) 6.0 Local 1.10 Find It, Fix It, Flog It (T) (T) 6.0 Neighbours (T) (R) 
(R) 4.30 The Bidding Room Games (T) 6.30 Lightning News and Weather (T) 6.25 (R) 2.10 Countdown (T) 3.0 6.30 Eggheads (T) 7.0 Dream 
(T) 5.15 Pointless (T) (R) (T) 7.0 Great Continental Party Election Broadcast (T) A Place in the Sun (T) (R) Kitchens & Bathrooms With 
6.0 News (T) 6.30 Regional Railway Journeys (T) (R) By the Liberal Democrats. 4.0 A New Life in the Sun (T) Mark Millar (T) 7.55 News (T) 
News (T) 6.55 Party Election 6.30 News and Weather (T) (R) 5.0 Sun, Sea and Selling 7.0 Live Snooker: The World 
Broadcast (T) (R) Lib Dems. 7.30 Emmerdale (T) Houses (T) 6.0 The Simpsons Championship (T) Coverage 


7.0 The Invictus Games (T) 


(T) (R) 6.30 Hollyoaks (T) (R) 


of the matches involving Yan 


7.30 EastEnders (T) 7.0 News (T) Bingtao and Jack Lisowski. 
8.0 MasterChef (T) The fifth and 8.0 Yorkshire Midwives on Call 8.0 Happy Birthday Bill (T) 8.0 TheGreat Celebrity Bake Off | 8.0 Springtime onthe Farm (T) 9.0 Novels That Shaped Our 
final round of heats, in which (T) Midwife Steph is by the Family and friends celebrate for Stand Up to Cancer (T) Adam Henson, Helen Skelton World (T) (R) Documentary 
another nine cooks serve upa side of an NHS colleague William Roache's life and With Ellie Goulding, Mawaan and Jules Hudson deliver examining the impact 
signature dish. who is planning to have her career as the Coronation Rizwan, Sophie Morgan and rural news from around the of novels from three 
9.0 Freeze the Fear With Wim second home birth. Street veteran looks forward Tracy-Ann Oberman. UK. Includes news update. perspectives - the empire, 
Hof (T) The celebrities 9.0 Life After Life (T) New series. to his 90th birthday. 915 Derry Girls (T) Jenny 9.0 Rob & Dave's Big Texas class and, in this first 
attempt Wim's breathing Drama based on the novel by 9.0 The Thief, His Wife and the Joyce has big plans for the Rodeo (T) Rob and Dave episode, women's voices, 
exercise, which involves Kate Atkinson, about a young Canoe (T) John returns to fundraising talent show. Nicholson embark ona road from Jane Austen and the 
holding their breath for up to woman who dies and is England to declare he is 9.50 Hullraisers (T) Toni is trip across Texas, as they Brontés, Mary Shelley and 
three minutes, designed to reborn time and time again. suffering from amnesia, and keen to get Craig back in make their way to Fort Worth Virginia Woolf to Zadie Smith 
release deep emotions. Starring Thomasin McKenzie. is reunited with his sons. the bedroom. Stock Show and Rodeo. and Arundhati Roy. 
10.0 News (T) 10.0 QI(T) (R) Comic quiz with 10.0 News (T) Weather 10.15 Gogglebox (T) (R) 10.0 The Lie: Murder in Suburbia 10.0 Being Bridget Jones (T) (R) 
10.30 Regional News (T) Weather Deirdre O'Kane, Richard 10.30 Local News (T) Weather 11.15 Gogglebox (T) (R) (T) The investigation into Documentary celebrating 
10.40 Finding Love: A Believer's Osman and David Mitchell. 10.45 South of the River (T) 12.15 Rescue: Extreme Medics (T) Rachel O'Reilly's murder. Helen Fielding's creation. 
Guide (T) A 33-year-old 10.30 Newsnight (T) Weather Footballl documentary. (R) 1.15 Ramsay's Kitchen 11.55 Crimes That Shook Britain(R) | 11.0 Imagine: Margaret Atwood - 
woman leans on her Sikh 1115 Snooker: World Last in the series. Nightmares USA (T) (R) 2.05 1.0 TheLive Casino Show (T) 3.10 You Have Been Warned! (R) 
faith and community to help Championship Highlights (T) 11.45 The Great British Treasure Come Dine With Me (T) (R) Coastal Britain (T) (R) 3.55 12.0 Sylvia Plath: Inside the Bell 
her find a life partner. 12.05 Snooker: World Hunt (T) (R) 3.0 MMA: PFL Challenger Britain's Great Cathedrals Jar (T) (R) 1.0 The Beauty of 
11.20 Love in the Flesh (T) (R) Championship Extra (T) 12.35 Shop: Ideal World 3.0 Loose Series (T) 3.55 Location, (T) (R) 4.45 Wildlife SOS (T) Books (T) (R) 1.30 Science 
12.05 Love in the Flesh (T) (R) 2.05 Muhammad Ali (T) Women (T) (R) 3.50 Unwind Location, Location (T) (R) (R) 5.10 House Doctor (T) (R) and Islam (T) (R) 2.30 
12.50 Weather for the Week (R) 2.55 MasterChef (T) (R) With ITV 5.05 Tipping 4.50 Moneybags (T) (R) 5.40 5.35 Peppa Pig (T) (R) 5.40 Novels That Shaped Our 
Ahead (T) 12.55 News (T) 3.55 MasterChef (T) (R) Point (T) (R) The Perfect Pitch (T) (R) Paw Patrol (T) (R) World (T) (R) 
Other channels Radio 
BBC Three : aBit More News for You : (2017) 11.50 : 9.0 Peacemaker 10.0 : Unexpected 4.30 Tales Radio 3 Radio4 : Ellison publisher Kaye : Foot in the Grave (2/4) 
7.0pm | Like the Way : 3.30RichardOsman’s —: Charlie's Angels: Full : Strike Back: Retribution : of the Unexpected 5.0 6.30am Breakfast 6.0am Today 9.0 : Webb. (3/9) 5.0 PM5.54 : 1.0 Trueman and Riley 
U Move: Meet the : House of Games : Throttle (2003) 2.0 : 11.0 SEAL Team 12.0 : Discovering: Sissy Spacek | 9.0 Essential Classics Positive Thinking. Alook : (LW) Shipping Forecast (2/5) 1.30 XPD (8/8) 
Pros 7.05 MasterChef : : GEGUPPIli (2017) : ALeague of TheirOwn —;_ 6.0 Portrait Artist of 12.0 Composer of the at efforts to give children : 5.57Weather6.0News : 2.0 Mrs Palfrey at the 
Australia 7.55 The Catch: E4 : : Road Trip: Dingle to : the Year 2013: Painting Week: One Hit Wonders. have anequaleconomic : 6.30 Teatime(R) 7.0 The : Claremont (2/5) 2.15 The 
Up 8.0 Angels of the : 6.0am Hollyoaks 7.0 : ITV2 : Dover 1.0 Resident Alien ; Hilary Mantel 6.30 Today, Dukas and Allegri. : chance in life. (3/6) : Archers 7.15 FrontRow : Readers of Broken Wheel 
North 8.30 Angels of the : Ramsay’s Kitchen : 6.0am Totally Bonkers =: 2.0 Arrow 3.0 Hawaii : Inside Art: Van Gogh at (2/5) 1.0 Lunchtime 9.30 One Direction. 8.0 Ukraine: Where’s the Recommend (2/5) 2.30 
North 9.0 Love and Hate : Nightmares USA 9.0 : Guinness World : Five-04.0S.W.AT5.0 — : the Courtauld Gallery Concert. Music recorded Author and cartographer : Line? MishalHusainasks : On the Road 3.0 Wives 
Crime 10.0 Munya and : Married at First Sight : Records 6.25 Dress to : Highway Patrol 5.30 : 7.0 Michelangelo: Love at three festivals in Jerry Brotton explores : what it would take for : and Daughters (6/9) 
Filly Get Chilly 10.30 Hot : Australia10.40 The : Impress 7.30 The Ellen : Highway Patrol : and Death 8.0 Art Wales in 2019: the the four cardinal points : Natotoconfront Russia : 4.01’m Sorry! Haven't 
Property 11.0 Press Xto : BigBangTheory11.05  : DeGeneres Show 8.25 : | Traffickers: Treasures Gower, Machynlleth of the compass. (1/5) : directly in Ukraine. 8.40 : a Clue 4.30 Elephants 
Continue 11.10 Famalam : The Goldbergs 12.05 Love Bites 9.20 Hart : Sky Arts : Stolen from the Tombs and Presteigne festivals. 9.45 (LW) Daily Service : InTouch9.0 Fungi: The : to Catch Eels (6/6) 5.0 
11.30 Famalam 11.55 The : Brooklyn Nine-Nine1.0 =: of Dixie10.15OneTree : 6.O0amBeethoven: The : 9.0 GMM The Lost (R) 2.0 Afternoon 9.45 (FM) Preventable. : New Frontier (R) 9.30 : Fags, Mags and Bags 
Drop 12.55 Hot Property : The BigBangTheory3.0 : Hill 11.10 The OC 12.0 > Complete Symphonies ; Leonardo (2020) 11.0 Concert. The Royal By Devi Sridhar. (2/5) : Positive Thinking (R) : (2/4) 5.30 Teatime (2/4) 
1.25 Munya and FillyGet : TheNeighborhood 4.0  : LoveBites1.05Dressto : 640Turandot9.0Tales : The Michelangelo Code: Concertgebouw 10.0 Woman's Hour : 9.59Weather10.0 The : 6.0A Short History of 
Chilly 1.55 Love andHate : BrooklynNine-Nine5.0 : Impress2.05TheEllen : oftheUnexpected9.30 : Secrets of the Sistine Orchestra perform 11.0 Putin. What : World Tonight 10.45 : Vampires (1/4) 6.30 
Crime 2.55 Famalam : The Big Bang Theory 7.0 : DeGeneres Show 3.0 : Tales of the Unexpected : Chapel 1.20 Chasing Schmidt’s Symphony Russia's annexation of : These Days. By Lucy : Soul Music (3/5) 7.0 
3.45 Press Xto Continue : Hollyoaks 7.30 Married : Hart of Dixie 4.0 One : 10.0 Discovering: Dennis : Trane: The Story of John No 4. Plus, Mozart, part of Ukrainein2014 =: Caldwell. (2/10) 11.0 : The Goon Show 7.30 
: at First Sight Australia : Tree Hill 5.0 TheOC6.0  : Hopper 11.0 Jerry Lee : Coltrane 3.20 Chris Saint-Saéns, Haydn reveals about Vladimir : Jayde Adams: Hometown : One Foot in the Grave 
Dave : 9.0 Celebrity Gogglebox : Celebrity Catchphrase : Lewis: Music Icons ; O'Dowd: Off Camera and Francesca Caccini. Putin. (6/8) 11.30 The : Glory (R) 11.30 Todayin : (2/4) 8.0 Trueman and 
6.0am Teleshopping : 10.0 Naked Attraction : 7.0 Superstore 8.0 Bob’s : 11.30 Video Killed the : 4.35 Auction: Jackie 5.0 In Tune 7.0 In Tune Caretakers. The thoughts : Parliament 12.0 News : Riley (2/5) 8.30 XPD 
7.15 Yianni: Supercar : 12.10 First Dates 1.15 : Burgers 9.0 FamilyGuy : Radio Star12.0 Marcel : Kennedy Special 5.0 Mixtape 7.30 In Concert. : of people working at : 12.30 Preventable (R) : (8/8) 9.0 The Story 
Customiser 7.50 Eddie =: Married at First Sight : 10.0 Plebs 11.0 Family = : Duchamp: The Art of : Gilbert and Sullivan: Semyon Bychkov Titanic Belfast and the ! 12.48 Shipping Forecast: of EH Gombrich 10.0 
Eats America 8.20 : Australia2.45 Celebrity : Guy 11.30 American : the Possible 1.0 Tales : AMotley Pair 5.30 conducts the Czech Yorkshire Sculpture Park. : 1.0 As World Service : Teatime (2/4) 10.30 The 
Mortimer & Whitehouse: : Gogglebox3.40 Below : Dad!12.25Bob’sBurgers : ofthe Unexpected1.30 : Gilbert and Sullivan: Philharmonic, soprano (3/3) 12.0 News12.01  : 5.20ShippingForecast : Nick Revell Show (2/6) 
Gone Fishing 9.0 : Deck: Mediterranean : 1.25 Superstore 2.20 : Tales of the Unexpected : A Motley Pair Evelina Dobrageva, (LW) Shipping Forecast : 5.30News5.43 Prayer =: 10.55 The Comedy Club 
Celebrity Storage : 4.30 Ramsay’s Kitchen =: TotallyBonkersGuinness : 2.0 Portrait Artist of : ———____________ }_ alto Lucie Hilscherova, 12.04 Call Youand Yours : forthe Day5.45 Farming : Interview 11.0 The Pin 
Hunters 10.0 Top Gear Nightmares USA 5.20 : World Records 2.50 : the Year: The Exhibition Sky Atlantic tenor Ales Briscein, 12.57 Weather 1.0 The : Today 5.58 Tweet of the (2/4) 11.30 The Million 
11.0 James May’s Cars of : Mike & Molly : Unwind With ITV : 3.0 Too Young to : 6.0am Fish Town 7.0 bass Boris Prygl and World at One 1.45 The : Day (42/265) : Pound Radio Show (4/8) 
the People 12.0 Bangers: : : Die 4.0 Tales of the : Fish Town 7.55 Big Love the City of Birmingham Museums That Make poo 12.0 A Short History of 
and Cash 1.0 Top Gear : Film4 : Sky Max : : 9.0 Big Love 10.05 Big Symphony Chorus in Us: National Museum : Radio 4 Extra : Vampires (1/4) 12.30 
2.0 Top Gear 3.0 Rick > 11.0am [GM Tad : 6.0am Stargate SG-1 : Love 11.10 Big Love Dvorak’s Symphony of Northern Ireland, > 6.0am Trueman and > Soul Music (3/5) 1.0 
Stein’s Far Eastern : the Lost Explorer : 7.0 Stargate SG-1 8.0 : 12.15 Game of Thrones No 8 in G major, Op Belfast (17/20) 2.0 The : Riley (2/5) 6.30 XPD : Trueman and Riley 
Odyssey 4.0 Bangers : and the Secret of : Road Wars 9.0 DC’s > 1.20 Six Feet Under 2.25 88, and Janacek’s Archers (R) 2.15 The : (8/8) 7.0 Fags, Mags : (2/5) 1.30 XPD (8/8) 
and Cash 5.0 Rick Stein's : King Midas (2017) : Legends of Tomorrow : Six Feet Under 3.30 Glagolitic Mass. 10.0 Blackrock Girl. Drama, by : and Bags (2/4) 7.30 : 2.0 Mrs Palfrey at the 
Far Eastern Odyssey 6.0 : 12.40 [GMU—Flushed : 10.0 The Flash 11.0 : Boardwalk Empire 4.45 Free Thinking. Naomi Lucy Gannon. Finn gets: Teatime (2/4) 8.0 The : Claremont (2/5) 2.15 The 
Outsiders 7.0 Richard : Away (2006) 2.20 : NCIS: Los Angeles 12.0 : Boardwalk Empire 5.45 Paxton and guests restless. (2/2) (R) 3.0 : Goon Show 8.30 One : Readers of Broken Wheel 
Osman’s House of Games : [GMM Masters of the : NCIS: Los Angeles : The Sopranos 6.50 The look at a series of UK The Kitchen Cabinet (R) : Foot in the Grave (2/4) : Recommend (2/5) 2.30 
7.40 Would! Lieto You? : Universe (1987) 4.30 1.0 Hawaii Five-0 : Sopranos 7.55 Game of archives. 10.45 The 3.30 Costing the Earth. : 9.0I’mSorry!Haven’t : Onthe Road 3.0 Wives 
8.20 Q19.0Q1XL10.0 = (MMe The Adventures : 2.0 S.W.A.T 3.0 DC's : Thrones 9.0 Julia 10.0 Essay: Words for War. The fight to save the : a Clue 9.30 Elephants : and Daughters (6/9) 4.0 
Question Team 11.0 : of Tintin (2011) 6.40 : Legends of Tomorrow : The King 11.05 Big Love Poems from Boris and : Russian snow leopard. : to Catch Eels (6/6) 10.0 I’m Sorry | Haven't a Clue 
Meet the Richardsons : GEUMy Best Friend's : 4.0 Road Wars 5.0 : 12.15 Big Love 1.20 Big Ludmila Khersonsky, who : 4.0 Word of Mouth. The : Wives and Daughters : 4,30 Elephants to Catch 
11.40 QI 12.20 QI XL : Wedding (1997) 9.0 : The Flash 6.0 Stargate : Love 2.25 Big Love 3.30 fled Odesa in late March. : language used around : (6/9) 11.0 The Storyof : Eels (6/6) 5.0 Fags, Mags 
1.20 Q12.0 Would! Lie  : (@@WKingsman: : §G-17.0 Stargate : 4 : In Treatment 4.0 Fish (2/5) 11.0 Night Tracks children in care. (3/6) : EHGombrich12.0The : and Bags (2/4) 5.30 
to You? 2.35 Have! Got =: The Golden Circle : SG-1 8.0 The Flash Universe, Film4 : Town 5.0 Fish Town 12.30 Through the Night 4.30 Great Lives. Janet : Goon Show 12.30 One : Teatime (2/4) 
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BBCOne BBCTwo ITV Channel 4 Channel 5 BBC Four 
6.0 Breakfast (T) 9.15 Morning 6.30 The Bidding Room (T) (R) 6.0 Good Morning Britain (T) 6.10 Countdown (T) (R) 6.0 Milkshake! 9.15 Jeremy Vine 
Live 10.0 Scam Interceptors 7.15 Dynasties II (T) (R) 9.0 Lorraine (T) 10.0 This 6.50 Cheers (T) (R) 7.50 (T) 12.15 George Clarke's 
(T) 10.45 Close Calls: On 8.15 The Super League Morning (T) 12.30 Loose Everybody Loves Raymond Build a New Life in the 
Camera (T) 11.15 Homes Show (T) (R) 9.0 News (T) Women (T) 1.30 News and (T) (R) 8.45 Frasier (T) (R) Country (T) (R) 1.10 News 
Under the Hammer (T) (R) 10.0 Live Snooker: The Weather (T) 1.55 Local 10.15 Ramsay's Kitchen (T) 115 Home and Away (T) 
12.15 Bargain Hunt (T) (R) 1.0 World Championship (T) News and Weather (T) 2.0 Nightmares USA (T) (R) 11.10 1.45 Neighbours (T) 2.15 
News (T) 1.30 Regional News 11.15 Politics Live (T) 1.0 Dickinson's Real Deal (T) Undercover Boss USA (T) (R) GM Killer Family: A Nanny 
(T) 1.45 Five Bedrooms (T) Live Snooker: The World (R) 3.0 Lingo (T) (R) 3.59 12.05 News (T) 12.10 Couples Nightmare (Joe Russo, 2020) 
(R) 2.30 Virtually Home (T) Championship (T) 6.0 Local News and Weather Come Dine With Me (T) (R) (T) 4.0 Bargain-Loving Brits 
(R) 3.0 Escape to the Country Richard Osman's House of (T) 4.0 Tipping Point (T) 1.10 Find It, Fix It, Flog It (T) in the Sun (T) 5.0 News (T) 
(T) 3.45 Antiques Road Trip Games (T) 6.30 Lightning 5.0 The Chase (T) 6.0 Local (R) 2.10 Countdown (T) 3.0 6.0 Neighbours (T) (R) 6.30 
(T) (R) 4.30 The Bidding (T) 7.0 Great Continental News and Weather (T) 6.25 A Place in the Sun (T) 4.0 Eggheads (T) 7.0 Secrets of 
Room (T) 5.15 Pointless Railway Journeys (T) (R) Party Election Broadcast (T) A New Life in the Sun (T) the Fast Food Giants (T) (R) 
(T) (R) 6.0 News (T) 6.30 By the Labour party. 6.30 (R) 5.0 Sun, Sea and Selling 7.55 News (T) 
Regional News (T) 6.55 Party News and Weather (T) 7.30 Houses (T) 6.0 The Simpsons 7.0 Live Snooker: The World 
Election Broadcast (T) (R) Emmerdale (T) (T) (R) 6.30 Hollyoaks (T) (R) Championship (T) Coverage 
Labour. 7.0 The One Show (T) 7.0 News (T) of the evening session on 
7.30 EastEnders (T) day five in Sheffield. 
8.0 The Invictus Games (T) 8.0 Secrets of the Museum (T) 8.0 Coronation Street (T) Daisy 8.0 TheGreat Home 8.0 Springtime on the Farm (T) 9.0 Putin, Russia and the West 
Highlights of day four. Curator Christine works learns the truth after trying Transformation (T) Help is The latest local news, and (T) (R) The inside story of 
8.30 Panorama: Obesity - Who on a major new exhibition to matchmake for Nicky. given to a Suffolk couple who Adam Henson reports from Barack Obama's campaign to 
Cares If I'm Bigger? (T) highlighting African fashion. 9.0 The Thief, His Wife and the are struggling with working his farm in the Cotswolds. win over Dmitry Medvedev, 
Clair Norris examines the 9.0 Gazza(T) Part two of two. Canoe (T) The truth emerges from home while also dealing Includes news update. and a look at the Russian 
government's strategy to Paul Gascoigne's career as Anne and John are with their two children. 9.0 Council House Swap (T) Dave president's own relationship 
help the nation lose weight. reaches a high point at interviewed by the police. 9.0 Grand Designs: The Streets and Fran in Christchurch, with Vladimir Putin, plus 
9.0 Interior Design Masters Euro 96, but he is rocked by The case goes to trial, where (T) Kevin McCloud follows Dorset, are looking to swap insights into how Putin was 
With Alan Carr (T) The semi- injuries and scandal, with Anne pleads not guilty on the Vineet and Simmi, who have to a bigger home, and Steven eventually nominated to run 
finalists upgrade luxury the press using illegal means grounds of marital coercion. asked a friend to build their from London is looking to for the presidential election 
lodges in the Cotswolds. to chart his downfall. Last in the series. new home in Graven Hill. move to the coast. in 2012. Last in the series. 
10.0 News(T) 10.0 Inside No 9 (T) New series. 10.0 News (T) Weather 10.0 Naked Attraction's Best 10.0 Killer at the Crime Scene (R) 10.0 Murder in Soho: Who 
10.30 Regional News (T) Weather 10.30 Newsnight (T) Weather 10.30 Local News (T) Weather Naughty Bits (T) 11.05 Ambulance: Code Red (T) (R) Killed Freddie Mills? (T) (R) 
10.40 Match of the Day (T) Chelsea 11.15 Snooker: World 10.45 Peston (T) Political magazine | 11.05 First Dates (T) (R) 12.05 999: Criminals: Caught on Documentary about the life 
v Arsenal and Manchester Championship Highlights (T) show, featuring interviews 12.05 SAS: Who Dares Wins (T) (R) Camera (T) (R) 1.0 The Live and death of the boxer. 
City v Brighton. 12.05 Snooker: World with MPs and commentators. 1.05 Johnny Vegas: Carry Casino Show (T) 3.10 George 11.30 Ireland to Sydney By Any 
11.45 Dinosaurs: The Final Day Championship Extra (T) 11.40 Worlds Collide: The on Glamping (T) (R) 2.0 Live Clarke's Build a New Life Means (T) (R) The team 
With David Attenborough 2.05 Extraordinary Portraits Manchester Bombing (T) (R) MMA: Professional Fighters in the Country (T) (R) 4.0 finally reach Dubai. 
(T) (R) How an asteroid strike (T) (R) 2.35 Stanley Tucci: Part two of two. League (T) 4.0 Location, Britain's Great Cathedrals 12.30 Ireland to Sydney By Any 
wiped out the dinosaurs. Searching for Italy (T) (R) 12.30 Shop: Ideal World 3.0 Bling Location, Location (T) (R) With Tony Robinson (T) (R) Means (T) (R) 1.30 Science 
115 Weather for the Week Ahead 3.20 The Misadventures of (T) (R) 3.50 Unwind With ITV 4.55 Moneybags (T) (R) 5.50 4.45 Wildlife SOS (T) (R) and Islam (T) (R) 2.30 Putin, 


(T) 1.20 News (T) 


Romesh Ranganathan (T) (R) 


5.05 Tipping Point (T) (R) 


Kirstie's House of Craft (R) 


5.10 House Doctor (T) (R) 


Russia and the West (T) (R) 


Other channels Radio 
BBC Three : Kitchen Nightmares ; : Road (2018) 1.50 : 11.0 Rob & Romesh vs : of the Year Canada 4.0 Radio3 describes her recent Exchange. Two people ! the Claremont (3/5) 2.15 
7.0pm MasterChef : USA9.0 Married at First: [GME Charlie Says : Superstar DJs12.0The — : Tales of the Unexpected 6.30am Breakfast : experience of war. (3/5) : sharetheirexperiences : The Readers of Broken 
Australia 7.45 The Catch : Sight Australia 10.30 : (2018) : Force: Manchester 1.0 : 5.0 Discovering: Alan 9.0 Essential Classics : 11.0 Night Tracks 12.30 : of being flooded. (3/4) |: Wheel Recommend (3/5) 
Up 7.50 My Mate’s a : The Big Bang Theory : : Road Wars 2.0 Hawaii : Rickman 6.0 Portrait 12.0 Composer of the : Through the Night : 8.45 One to One (R) : 2.30 On the Road 3.0 
Bad Date 8.10GlowUp : 11.0 TheGoldbergs12.0_ ITv2 : Five-O4.0SW.AT5.0 = Artist of the Year 2014 Week: One Hit Wonders. : : 9.0 Costing the Earth : Wives and Daughters 
Ireland 9.0 | Like the : Brooklyn Nine-Nine 1.0 : §.Qam Totally Bonkers : Highway Patrol 5.30 : 70 Classic Albums Today, Albinoni. (3/5) : Radio4 : (R) 9.30 The Media : (7/9) 4.0 I’m Sorry | 
Way UMove10.0 FBoy : ‘The Big Bang Theory : Guinness World : Highway Patrol : 8.0 Anyone Can Sing 1.0 Lunchtime Concert. : 6.0am Today 8.31(LW) : Show(R)9.59Weather  : Haven’taClue 4.30 
Island 11.0 Bump12.0  : 3-OTheNeighborhood Records 6.25 Dress to » ——________ :_ 9.0 EiMIThe Go-Go's Pianist LlYr Williams Yesterday in Parliament : 10.0 The World Tonight : Spangles’n’ Tights 
Stitch, Please! 12.30 Hot : 4-0 Brooklyn Nine-Nine : Impress 7.30 The Ellen =: Sky Arts : (2020) 10.50 The plays Poulenc's Les 9.0 Life Changing (3/7) : 10.45 These Days. By : (5/5) 5.0 Ed Reardon's 
Property 1.0 Brickies : 4.30 Brooklyn Nine- : DeGeneres Show 8.25 : 6,0am John Williams : Directors 11.50 The : Soirées de Nazelles, and 9.30 Ingenious (R) > Lucy Caldwell. (3/10) : Week (4/6) 5.30 The 
1.30 The Drop 2.30 I Like : Nine 5.0 The Big Bang : Love Bites 9.20 Hart : By Anne-Sophie Mutter: : Rolling Stones: Charlie ls | cellist Camille Thomas 9.45 (LW) Daily Service : 11.0 Little Lifetimes: : Confessional (1/10) 
the Way U Move 3.30 My : Theory 5.30 The Big : of Dixie10.15 One Tree : Across the Stars 7.30 : My Darling 1.15 Comedy and pianist Julius Drake 9.45 (FM) Preventable. : The Fundraiser. Comic : 6.0 A Short History of 
Mate’s a Bad Date : Bang Theory 6.0 The : Hill 11.10 The OC 12.0 : Spielberg and Williams:  ; Legends 2.15 Icon: Music play Brahms's Cello : By Devi Sridhar. (3/5) : monologue, writtenby : Vampires (2/4) 6.30 

: Big Bang Theory 6.30 : Love Bites 1.05 Dressto : The Adventure Continues : Through the Lens 3.30 SonataNolinEminor. : 10.0 Woman’s Hour Jenny Eclair. (3/7) 11.15 =: How Tickled Am I? (4/6) 
Dave : The Big Bang Theory 7.0: |mpress2.05 The Ellen : 8.0A Shanghai : The South Bank Show (R) 2.0 Afternoon : 11.0 Missing Mother : The Skewer (3/8) 11.30 : 7.0 Hancock's Half Hour 
6.0am Teleshopping : Hollyoaks 7.30 Married : DeGeneres Show 3.0 : Symphony 9.0 Talesof : 430 Auction 5.0 Inside Concert. Goteborg (R) 11.30 Oti Mabuse’s =: TodayinParliament12.0 : (11/20) 7.30 Fab TV 
7.25 Yianni: Supercar : atFirst Sight Australia Hart of Dixie 4.0 One : the Unexpected 9.30 : Art: Linda McCartney Baroque play Bach's : Dancing Legends. Bonnie : News12.30Preventable : (1/4) 8.0 Trueman and 
Customiser 7.50 Eddie : 9.0 Brooklyn Nine-Nine : Tree Hill5.0TheOC6.0 =: TalesoftheUnexpected : Retrospective 5.30 cantatas, and the German : Langford talks about : (R) 12.48 Shipping : Riley (3/5) 8.30 Proof 
Eats America 8.20 : 9.30 Brooklyn Nine-Nine : Celebrity Catchphrase : 10.0 Discovering: Sissy : Gilbert and Sullivan: Chamber Orchestra : Broadway dancerGwen : Forecast 1.0 As World : (1/8) 9.0 Isy Suttie’s 
Mortimer & Whitehouse: : 10.0 Teen First Dates : 7.0 Superstore 8.0 Bob’s : Spacek 11.0 Cream: : A Motley Pair perform Tchaikovsky's: Verdon. (4/4) 12.0 News : Service 5.20 Shipping : Guide to Love and 
Gone Fishing 9.0 : 11.05 Gogglebox12.10 = = Burgers 9.0 Family Guy : Musiclcons 11.30 Video 1: ——————_——_ |_ Symphony No3. 4.0 : 12.01 (LW) Shipping Forecast 5.30 News 5.43 : Romance (2/3) 10.0 
Celebrity Storage : Naked Attraction 1.15 : 11.0 Family Guy 11.30 : Killed the Radio Star : Sky Atlantic Choral Evensong 5.0 : Forecast 12.04 You and Prayer for the Day5.45 =: The Confessional (1/10) 
Hunters 10.0 TopGear: Married at First Sight : American Dad! 12.25 : 12.0 Sky Arts Book : 6.0am Richard E Grant’s In Tune. Folk quartet Yours 12.57 Weather Farming Today 5.58 : 10.30 Lemn Sissay’s 
11.0 James May's Cars of ; Australia2.45Teen First : Bob's Burgers 1.20 : Club 1.0 Tales of the : Hotel Secrets 7.0 Richard | Flookperformlive.7.0 : 1.0 The World at One : Tweet of the Day : Homecoming (1/2) 11.0 
the People 12.0 Bangers: Dates 3.40 Below Deck: = superstore 2.15 Celebrity : Unexpected1.30 Tales : E Grant’s Hotel Secrets In Tune Mixtape 7.30 : 1.45 The Museums That: : Ready Steady Sink 11.30 
and Cash 1.0 Top Gear : Mediterranean 4.30 : Juice: Easter Special2.55 : ofthe Unexpected2.0 =: 7.55 Big Love 9.0 Big In Concert. From the : Make Us: The National =: Radio 4 Extra : Rhys James Is Irresistible 
3.0 Rick Stein’s Roadto : Brooklyn Nine-Nine 4.55 = Unwind With ITV : Wordsworth & Coleridge =: Love10.05The Sopranos | Britten Studio in Snape Museums of Wales, : 6.0am Trueman and : (2/4) 11.45 Where Did 
Mexico 4.0 Bangers and: Brooklyn Nine-Nine : : Road Trip With Frank > 11.10 The Sopranos Maltings, Quatuor Van : Cardiff (18/20)2.0The : Riley(3/5)6.30Proof : ItAll Go Wrong? (2/4) 
Cash 5.0 Rick Stein’s : 5.20 Mike & Molly : Sky Max : Skinner and Denise Mina: 12.15 Game of Thrones Kuijk play Dvorak's String : Archers 2.15 Luxembourg : (1/8) 7.0 Ed Reardon's  : 12.0A Short History of 
Far Eastern Odyssey6.0 : — : 6.0am Stargate SG-1 : 3.0 Landscape Artist : 1.20 Six Feet Under Quartet No9inDminor, : Gardens. Drama, by : Week (4/6) 7.30 The : Vampires (2/4) 12.30 
Outsiders 7.0 Richard : Film4 : 7.0 Stargate SG-1 8.0 : : 3.30 Boardwalk Empire Op 34, violinist lonel Katie Hims. Katherine : Confessional (1/10) 8.0 : How Tickled Am I? (4/6) 
Osman’s House of Games: 11.0am (G@The : Road Wars 9.0 DC's : 5.40 The Sopranos Manciu and pianist Tom Mansfield spends her : Hancock's Half Hour : 1.0 Trueman and Riley 
7.40 Would | Lie to You? : SpongeBob SquarePants : Legends of Tomorrow : 6.45 The Sopranos 7.55 Borrow join them for last day in Paris. (R) 3.0 : (11/20) 8.30 Fab TV : (3/5) 1.30 Proof (1/8) 
8.20Q19.0QIXL10.0 : Movie (2004) 12.45 : 10.0 Supergirl 11.0 : Game of Thrones 9.0 Chausson's Concert for Money Box Live 3.30 : (1/4) 9.0 I’m Sorry | : 2.0 Mrs Palfrey at the 
The Island 11.0 Have > GAnnie (1982) : NCIS: Los Angeles 1.0 : Raised By Wolves 10.05 Violin, Piano and String Eider Island. An intimate Haven't a Clue 9.30 : Claremont (3/5) 2.15 
| Got a Bit More News : 3.20 Gi Fantastic : Hawaii Five-0 2.0 : : Yellowjackets 11.10 Quartet, and mezzo Ema tale of bird-human : Spangles 'n’ Tights : The Readers of Broken 
for You 12.0 QI XL1.0 : Mr Fox (2009) 5.05 : §.W.A.T 3.0 DC's Legends : : Winning Time: The Rise Nikolovska and pianist interdependence. (R) > (5/5) 10.0 Wives and : Wheel Recommend (3/5) 
QI 1.40 Would | Lie to : lemony Snicket’s of Tomorrow 4.0 The : : of the Lakers Dynasty Kunal Lahiry join them 4.0 Thinking Allowed : Daughters (7/9) 11.0 Isy : 2.30 On the Road 3.0 
You? 2.30 The Island : ASeries of Unfortunate : Flash 5.0 Supergirl ee : 12.15 Six Feet Under for Chausson's Chanson (3/11) 4.30 The Media =: Suttie’s Guide to Love : Wives and Daughters 
3.15 Richard Osman’s : Events (2004) 7.10 : 6.0 Stargate SG-1 SZ : 1.20 Six Feet Under 2.25 perpetuelle, Op 37. 10.0 Show 5.0 PM 5.54 : and Romance (2/3)12.0 : (7/9) 4.01I’m Sorry! 
House of Games > GMDaddy's Home : 8.0 DC’s Legends of Lemony Ryilleam@y = Six Feet Under 3.30 In Free Thinking. Shahidha (LW) Shipping Forecast Hancock's Half Hour : Haven't a Clue 4.30 

: (2015) 9.0 GM The : Tomorrow 9.0 SEAL A Series of /’ : Treatment 4.0 Richard Bari and guests discuss 5.57 Weather 6.0 News : (11/20) 12.30 Fab TV : Spangles 'n’ Tights 
E4 : Hobbit: The Battle of : Team 10.0 A League Unfortunate : E Grant's Hotel Secrets Shakespeare. 10.45 The 6.30 The Confessional : (1/4) 1.0 Trueman and : (5/5) 5.0 Ed Reardon's 
6.0am Hollyoaks 6.30 : theFiveArmies(2014)  : of Their Own Road i : 5.0 Richard E Grant's Essay: Words for War. = (R) 7.0 The Archers : Riley (3/5) 1.30 Proof : Week (4/6) 5.30 The 
Hollyoaks 7.0 Ramsay's : 12.0 (Gi Thunder : Trip: Dingle to Dover Events, Film4 : Hotel Secrets Poet Lyuba Yakimchuk : 715 Front Row8.0The : (1/8)2.0MrsPalfreyat : Confessional (1/10) 


Thursday 


ar 
Luxury Fashion for 


Less, Channel 4 


f > A 
BBCOne BBCTwo ITV Channel 4 Channel 5 BBC Four 
6.0 Breakfast (T) 9.15 Morning 6.30 The Bidding Room (T) (R) 6.0 Good Morning Britain (T) 6.10 Countdown (T) (R) 6.0 Milkshake! 9.15 Jeremy Vine 
Live 10.0 Scam Interceptors 7.15 Escape to the Country (T) 9.0 Lorraine (T) 10.0 This 6.50 Cheers (T) (R) 7.50 (T) 12.15 George Clarke's 
(T) 10.45 Close Calls: On (R) 8.0 Gardeners’ World (T) Morning (T) 12.30 Loose Everybody Loves Raymond Build a New Life in the 
Camera (T) 11.15 Homes (R) 9.0 News (T) 12.15 Politics Women (T) 1.30 News and (T) (R) 8.45 Frasier (T) (R) Country (T) (R) 1.10 News 
Under the Hammer (T) (R) Live (T) 1.0 Live Snooker: Weather (T) 1.55 Local 10.15 Ramsay's Kitchen (T) 1.15 Home and Away (T) 
12.15 Bargain Hunt (T) (R) 1.0 The World Championship (T) News and Weather (T) 2.0 Nightmares USA (T) (R) 11.10 1.45 Neighbours (T) 2.15 
News (T) 1.30 Regional News 6.0 Richard Osman's House Dickinson's Real Deal (T) (R) Undercover Boss USA (T) (R) GQ My Husband's Evil Twin 
(T) 1.45 Five Bedrooms (T) of Games (T) 6.30 Lightning 3.0 Lingo (T) (R) 3.59 Local 12.05 News (T) 12.10 Couples (Ben Meyerson, 2019) (T) 
(R) 2.30 Virtually Home (T) (T) 7.0 Great Continental News and Weather (T) 4.0 Come Dine With Me (T) (R) 4.0 Bargain-Loving Brits in 
(R) 3.0 Escape to the Country Railway Journeys (T) (R) Tipping Point (T) 5.0 The 1.10 Find It, Fix It, Flog It (T) the Sun (T) (R) 5.0 News (T) 
(T) (R) 3.45 Antiques Road Chase (T) 6.0 Local News (R) 2.10 Countdown (T) 3.0 6.0 Neighbours (T) (R) 6.30 
Trip (T) (R) 4.30 The Bidding and Weather (T) 6.20 Party A Place in the Sun (T) (R) Eggheads (T) 7.0 Spring 
Room (T) 5.15 Pointless Election Broadcast (T) By 4.0 A New Life in the Sun (T) Gardening With Carol Klein 
(T) (R) 6.0 News (T) 6.30 the Conservative party. (R) 5.0 Sun, Sea and Selling (T) 7.55 News (T) 
Regional News (T) 6.55 6.30 News and Weather (T) Houses (T) 6.0 The Simpsons 7.0 Live Snooker: The World 
Party Election Broadcast (T) 7.30 Emmerdale (T) (T) (R) 6.30 Hollyoaks (T) (R) Championship (T) Coverage 


7.0 The Invictus Games (T) 


7.0 News (T) 


of the first-round match 


7.30 EastEnders (T) involving Judd Trump. 

8.0 MasterChef (T) William 8.0 Secrets of the Museum (T) 8.30 Tonight: Back Pain - Britain's 8.0 Luxury Fashion for Less (T) 8.0 Springtime on the Farm (T) 9.0 TheRKOStory: Tales 
Sitwell sets a brief to cook a Curator Martin is preparing Hidden Crisis? (T) Joe Sophie Morgan and Michelle Celebrating farmers from from Hollywood (T) (R) 
dish inspired by a favourite for a V&A exhibition Crowley finds out what Ackerley reveal how to buy across the UK. Last in series. Documentary series telling 
ready-bought food item. showcasing photographer people can do to ease luxury fashion labels at 9.0 BenFogle & the Lost the story of RKO Pictures film 

9.0 Gordon Ramsay's Future Maurice Broomfield. such pain or prevent it in huge discounts. City (T) The presenter production and distribution 
Food Stars (T) The chef 9.0 Art That Made Us (T) How the first place. 9.0 Taskmaster (T) Ardal heads to Slab City in the company through the eyes 
invites contenders to a high- Protestants and Catholics 9.0 The Thief, His Wife and the O'Hanlon makes some sheep, Sonora desert, California, of the people who worked 
end diner in the Cotswolds during Elizabeth I's reign Canoe: The Real Story (T) Chris Ramsey gets younger, to explore a unique, off- there, from its creation at 
and tasks them with taking used art, language and new Documentary about John Judi Love becomes a queen, grid, alternative lifestyle the start of the talkies in 
over. They also create an technology to wage a battle Darwin, who faked his death and Bridget Christie gets community who live in the the late 1920s. 
online delivery service. for power in the British Isles. in a canoeing accident. lost ina small field. “Last free place in America”. 

10.0 News (T) 10.0 Mock the Week (T) (R) 10.0 News (T) Weather 10.0 Chivalry (T) New series. 10.30 Here Come the Gypsies! (R) 10.0 GM King Kong (Ernest 

10.30 Regional News (T) Weather 10.30 Newsnight (T) Weather 10.30 Local News (T) Weather 10.30 Chivalry (T) 11.30 Inside the Force: 24/7 (T) (R) Schoedsack, Merian C 

10.40 Freeze the Fear With Wim 11.15 Snooker: World 10.45 The Late Debate (T) 11.05 8 Out of 10 Cats Does 12.30 Criminals: Caught on Cooper, 1933) (T) Horror. 
Hof (T) (R) The celebrities Championship Highlights (T) | 11.10 Happy Birthday Bill (T) (R) Countdown (T) (R) Camera (T) (R) 1.0 The Live 11.35 Gy The Thing from 
try to hold their breath. 12.05 Snooker: World 12.10 AlLElite Wrestling: Rampage | 12.05 Kitchen Nightmares USA (T) Casino Show (T) 3.10 Dream Another World (Christian 

11.40 Newscast (T) Politics chat Championship Extra (T) 2.05 (T) 1.0 Shop: Ideal World 3.0 (R) 1.0 Come Dine With Me Kitchens & Bathrooms Nyby, 1951) (T) Horror. 
with Laura Kuenssberg, Adam Interior Design Masters With Tonight: Back Pain - Britain's (T) (R) 1.50 Wife Swap USA With Mark Millar (T) (R) 4.0 1.0 Mark Kermode's Secrets 
Fleming and Chris Mason. Alan Carr (R) 3.05 Banned! Hidden Crisis? (T) (R) 3.25 (T) (R) 2.40 Ga Animal Britain's Great Cathedrals of Cinema (T) (R) 2.0 The 

12.10 Celebrity Mastermind (T) (R) The Mary Whitehouse Story Wonders of the Border (T) (R) Farm (1954) (T) 3.55 With Tony Robinson (T) (R) Beauty of Books (T) (R) 
12.40 Weather for the Week (T) (R) 4.05 Banned! The 3.50 Unwind With ITV 5.05 Dispatches: Are We Losing 4.45 Wildlife SOS (T) (R) 2.30 The RKO Story: Tales 
Ahead (T) 12.45 News (T) Mary Whitehouse Story (R) Tipping Point (T) (R) the War on Terror? (T) (R) 5.10 House Doctor (T) (R) from Hollywood (T) (R) 

Other channels Radio 

BBC Three : 2.30 Live atthe Apollo (1993) 9.0 [IME The : ALeague of TheirOwn : Garvey: From the Vaults Radio3 11.0 Night Tracks Mix : 9.30 InOurTime 9.59: Wheel Recommend (4/5) 

7.0pm MasterChef : 3.20 Richard Osman’s —: Intruder(2019)11.05 _—:_ Road Trip: Dingle to : 3.0 Art Traffickers: 6.30am Breakfast 9.0 11.30 Unclassified (R) |: Weather 10.0 The World : 2.30 The Reluctant 

Australia 8.0 The Catch : House of Games : EMisery (1990) 1.15: Dover 10.0 An Idiot : Treasures Stolen from Essential Classic 12.0 12.30 Through the Night : Tonight 10.45 Book at Lama 3.0 Wives and 

Up 8.05 My Mate’s a : : [GMMUEden (2014) : Abroad 11.0 Peacemaker : the Tombs 4.0 Tales Composer of the Week: : Bedtime: These Days Daughters (8/9) 4.0 

Bad Date 8.30 Stitch, : E4 : 12.0 The 80s: Cinema’s of the Unexpected 0 One Hit Wonders. Today, Radio 4 (4/10) 11.0 The Likely : I'm Sorry | Haven't a 

Please! 9.0 Brickies 9.30 : 6.0am Hollyoaks 7.0 : ITV2 : Greatest Decade 1.0 : Discovering: Harrison Pergolesi. (4/5) 1.0 : 6.0am Today 8.31(LW) : Dads. TimVincent, Mick : Clue (2/7) 4.30 Clare 

Hot Property 10.0 FBoy =: Ramsay’s Kitchen : 6.0am Totally Bonkers : TheFlash2.0NCIS: — : Ford 6.0 Portrait Artist Lunchtime Concert. More : Yesterdayin Parliament : FerryandRussellKane  : inthe Community (4/6) 

Island 10.45 MOTDx : Nightmares USA 9.0 : Guinness World : Los Angeles 3.0 Hawaii: of the Year 2014 7.0 highlights from Welsh : 9,0 In Our Time 9.45 : discuss the future of their : 5.0 Mum’s on the Run 

11.15 My Mate’s a Bad : Married at First Sight > Records 6.25 Dress to : Five-O 4.0SWAT5.0 — : Anyone Can Sing 8.0 The | festivals. Pianist Lljr (LW) Daily Service 9.45: children. (3/6) 11.30 (1/6) 5.30 The Tim Vine 

Date 11.40 Munya and : Australia10.30 The Big : Impress 7.30TheEllen  : Highway Patrol 5.30 : Directors 9.0 [MUIThe Williams plays Liszt's (FM) Preventable. By : Today in Parliament 12.0 : Chat Show 6.0 A Short 

Filly Get Chilly 12.10 : Bang Theory 11.0 The : DeGeneres Show 8.25 : Highway Patrol : Love Lottery (1954) Ballade No 2 in B minor, Devi Sridhar. (4/5) 10.0 : News12.30 Preventable : History of Vampires 

Brickies 12.40 Hot : Goldbergs 12.0 Brooklyn : Love Bites 9.20 Hart : : 10.40 The Movies $171, cellist Camille Woman's Hour 11.0 : (R) 12.48 Shipping : (3/4) 6.30 Great Lives 

Property 1.10 Stitch, : Nine-Nine 1.0 The Big : of Dixie10.15OneTree Sky Arts : 11.40 GOO! Am Bruce Thomas and pianist Julius : Crossing Continents : Forecast 1.0 As World : 7.0 The Small, Intricate 

Please! 1.40 Gavin & : Bang Theory 2.30 The : Hill 11.10 The OC 12.0 : 6.0am LSO: Sir John : Lee (2011) 1.40 David Drake play Messiaen’s : (3/7) 11.30 Life, Death : Service 5.20 Shipping : Life of Gerald C Potter 

Stacey 2.10 Brickies : Big Bang Theory 3.0 : Love Bites 1.05 Dressto : Eliot Gardiner Conducts : Harewood’s F Word Louangeal’Eternitéde : andthe Foghorn (R) : Forecast 5.30 News 5.43 : (5/6) 7.30 After Henry 

2.40 The Drop 3.40 : The Neighborhood 4.0 : Impress2.05TheEllen =: Mendelssohn 7.45 : 2.40 The Nightmare Jésus from Quartet for 12.0 News 12.01 (LW) > Prayer 5.45 Farming : (7/8) 8.0 Trueman and 

Press X to Continue : Brooklyn Nine-Nine5.0 = DeGeneres Show 3.0 : Beyond the Grace : Worlds of HG Wells 3.10 the End of Time, and Shipping Forecast 12.04 : Today 5.58 Tweet of : Riley (4/5) 8.30 Proof 

: The Big Bang Theory : Hart of Dixie 4.0 One : Note 9.0 Tales of the : The Nightmare Worlds Albion Quartet play You and Yours 12.30 : the Day (2/8) 9.0 Desert Island 

Dave : 5.30 The Big Bang : Tree Hill 5.0 TheOC6.0 : Unexpected 9.30Tales  : of HG Wells 3.40 Life Walton’s String Quartet Sliced Bread (3/20) PoE Discs 9.45 The Curious 

6.0am Teleshopping : Theory 6.0 The Big : Celebrity Catchphrase : of the Unexpected : & Rhymes 4.20 Life & in A minor. (R) 2.0 12.57 Weather 1.0The : Radio 4 Extra : Cases of Rutherford & 

7.25 Yianni: Supercar : Bang Theory 6.30 The : 7.0 Superstore 7.30 : 10.0 Discovering: Alan: Rhymes 5.0 Inside Art Afternoon Concert. The World at One 1.45 The : 6.0am Trueman and : Fry (4/6) 10.0 The Tim 

Customiser 7.50 Eddie =: ‘Big Bang Theory 7.0 : Superstore 8.0 Bob's : Rickman 11.0 Dusty : 5.30 Inside Art: Night BBC Philharmonic play Museums That Make Us: : Riley (4/5)6.30 Proof : Vine Chat Show 10.30 

Eats America 8.20 : Hollyoaks 7.30 Teen First : Burgers9.0FamilyGuy : Springfield: MusicIcons : Fever at V&A Dundee Tchaikovsky’s Symphony The Ashmolean Museum, : (2/8) 7.0 Mum’s on : Brian Gulliver’s Travels 

Mortimer & Whitehouse: : Dates 8.30 Married at : 10.0 Celebrity Juice : 11.30 Video Killed the : ———______________ | No 4. Plus, Poulenc’s Oxford (18/20) 2.0 The : the Run (1/6) 7.30 : (4/6) 10.55 The Comedy 

Gone Fishing 9.0 : First Sight Australia10.0 : 10.50 Family Guy 11.45 : Radio Star12.0 National: Sky Atlantic Sinfonietta and Rimsky- Archers 2.15 McLevy in : The Tim Vine Chat Club Interview 11.0 

Celebrity Storage : One Night Stand 11.05 : American Dad! 12.40 : Treasures: The Art of : 6.0am Richard E Grant's Korsakov’s Sheherazade. the New World. Drama, : Show8.0 The Small, : The Price of Happiness 

Hunters 10.0 Top Gear : Gogglebox 12.10 First : Superstore 1.35 Deep : Collecting 1.0 Tales : Hotel Secrets 7.0 Richard 5.0 In Tune. Odysseus by David Ashton. (1/2) : Intricate Life of GeraldC =: (1/2) 11.30 49 Cedar 

11.0 James May’s Carsof : Dates1.15 Rick and Morty : Heat 2.0 Totally Bonkers : of the Unexpected : E Grant's Hotel Secrets Piano Trio perform live. 3.0 Open Country. Helen : Potter (5/6)8.30After =: Street 12.0 A Short 

the People 12.0 Bangers: 1.45 Robot Chicken : Guinness World Records : 1.30 Tales of the : 7.55 Big Love 9.0 Big 7.0 In Tune Mixtape Mark visits the Wash,a_  : Henry (7/8) 9.01'm : History of Vampires 

and Cash 1.0 Top Gear : 2.0 Robot Chicken215  : == SCS E:s« Unexpected 2.0 Guy : Love 10.05 The Sopranos | 7.30 In Concert. Live vast bay in East Anglia. : Sorry | Haven't a Clue : (3/4) 12.30 Great Lives 

2.0 Top Gear 3.0 Rick : Married at First Sight : Sky Max : : 11.10 The Sopranos 12.15 from Bridgewater Hall, (3/4) 3.27 Appeal: : (2/7) 9.30 Clare inthe =: 1.0 Trueman and Riley 

Stein’s Road to Mexico : Australia 3.35 One Night : 6.0am Stargate SG-1 = Game of Thrones 1.20 John Wilson conducts Orchid (R) 3.30 Open = Community (4/6) 10.0 (4/5) 1.30 Proof (2/8) 

4.0 Bangers and Cash : Stand 4.30 Ramsay's : 7.0 Stargate SG-1 8.0 : Six Feet Under 3.30 the Hallé and members Book (R) 4.0 Epiphanies : Wives and Daughters : 2.0 Mrs Palfrey at the 

5.0 Rick Stein’s Far : Kitchen NightmaresUSA : The Flash 9.0 DC's : Boardwalk Empire 5.40 of the Hallé Choir in (R) 4.30 Inside Science =: (8/9)11.0 Desert Island =: Claremont (4/5) 2.15 

Eastern Odyssey 6.0 : 5,20 Mike & Molly : Legends of Tomorrow : The Sopranos 6.50 The Vaughan Williams's 5.0 PM 5.54 (LW) : Discs 11.45 The Curious: The Readers of Broken 

Outsiders 7.0 Richard ; : 10.0 Supergirl 11.0 : Sopranos 7.55 Game of Symphony No 9 and Shipping Forecast 5.57 —: Cases of Rutherford : Wheel Recommend (4/5) 

Osman’s House of Games : Film4 : NCIS: Los Angeles 12.0 : Thrones 9.0 Julia 10.0 Holst’s The Planets. Weather 6.0 News6.30 : &Fry (4/6) 12.0 The : 2.30 The Reluctant 

7.40 Would! Lieto You? : 11.0am [Gq Stuart : NCIS: Los Angeles 1.0 : Raised By Wolves 11.0 10.0 Free Thinking. Paul Sinha’s Perfect : Small, Intricate Lifeof | : Lama3.0 Wives and 

8.20 Q19.0QIXL10.0  : Little 2 (2002) 12.35 : Hawaii Five-0 2.0 : : Banshee 12.05 Banshee Changes in ideas about Pub Quiz On literature. : Gerald C Potter (5/6) Daughters (8/9) 4.0 

Meet the Richardsons =: (@MM§The Book of Life : SWAT 3.0 DC's Legends : : 1.10 The Newsroom 2.25 education from Rousseau : (1/4) 7.0 The Archers : 12.30 After Henry (7/8) : I’m Sorry! Haven't a 

10.40 Comedians Giving : (2014) 2.25 (GyShrek : of Tomorrow 4.0 The ; : The Newsroom 3.30 In to Dickens. 10.45 The 7:15 Front Row 8.0 The : 1.0 Trueman and Riley > Clue (2/7) 4.30 Clare 

Lectures 11.20 Mock : the Third (2007) 4.15 : Flash 5.0 Supergirl y_* : Treatment 4.0 Richard Essay: Words for War. Briefing Room. With : (4/5) 1.30 Proof (2/8) — : inthe Community (4/6) 

the Week 12.0 Mock : Bend It Like : 6,0 Stargate SG-17.0 Bend It Like st ¥ : E Grant's Hotel Secrets Ukrainian poet Oksana David Aaronovitch. (1/7) : 2.0 Mrs Palfrey at the : 5.0 Mum’s on the Run 

the Week 12.40 QI XL : Beckham (2002) 6.30 : Stargate SG-1 8.0 Golf's ans : 5.0 Richard E Grant's Lutsyshyna on how she 8.30 Life Changing(R) : Claremont (4/5) 2.15 : (1/6) 5.30 The Tim 

1.40 Would! Lieto You? +: [G§Mrs Doubtfire : Funniest Moments 9.0 Beckham, Film4 : Hotel Secrets writes about war. (4/5) 9.0 Inside Science (R) : The Readers of Broken : Vine Chat Show 
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e 
— Frida 
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The Imitation 
Game, BBC One 
iS 

BBCOne BBCTwo ITV Channel Channel 5 BBC Four 
6.0 Breakfast (T) 9.15 Morning 6.30 The Bidding Room (T) (R) 6.0 Good Morning Britain (T) 6.10 Countdown (T) (R) 6.0 Milkshake! 9.15 Jeremy Vine 

Live 10.0 Scam Interceptors 7.15 Escape to the Country 9.0 Lorraine (T) 10.0 This 6.50 Cheers (T) (R) 7.50 (T) 12.15 George Clarke's 

(T) 10.45 Close Calls: On (T) (R) 8.0 The Speedshop Morning (T) 12.30 Loose Everybody Loves Raymond Build a New Life in the 

Camera (T) 11.15 Homes (T) (R) 9.0 News (T) Women (T) 1.30 News and (T) (R) 8.45 Frasier (T) (R) Country (T) (R) 1.10 News 

Under the Hammer (T) (R) 10.0 Live Snooker: The Weather (T) 1.55 Local 10.15 Ramsay's Kitchen (T) 115 Home and Away (T) 

12.15 Bargain Hunt (T) 1.0 World Championship (T) News and Weather (T) 2.0 Nightmares USA (T) (R) 11.10 1.45 Neighbours (T) 2.15 

News (T) 1.30 Regional 12.15 Politics UK (T) 1.0 Dickinson's Real Deal (T) Undercover Boss USA (T) (R) GM Saving My Daughter 

News and Weather (T) 1.45 Live Snooker: The World (R) 3.0 Lingo (T) (R) 3.59 12.05 News (T) 12.10 Couples (Tori Garrett, 2020) (T) 4.0 

Five Bedrooms (T) (R) 2.30 Championship (T) 6.0 Local News and Weather Come Dine With Me (T) (R) Bargain-Loving Brits in the 

Virtually Home (T) (R) 3.0 Richard Osman's House of (T) 4.0 Tipping Point (T) 1.10 Find It, Fix It, Flog It (T) Sun (T) (R) 5.0 News (T) 6.0 

Escape to the Country (T) (R) Games (T) 6.30 Lightning 5.0 The Chase (T) 6.0 Local (R) 2.10 Countdown (T) 3.0 Neighbours (T) (R) 6.30 

3.45 Antiques Road Trip (T) (T) 7.0 MOTDx (T) 7.30 News and Weather (T) 6.30 A Place in the Sun (T) (R) Eggheads (T) 7.0 Gregg 

(R) 4.30 The Bidding Room Beechgrove (T) News and Weather (T) 7.30 4.0 A New Life in the Sun (T) Wallace's Island Getaway (T) 

(T) 5.15 Pointless (T) (R) 6.0 Emmerdale (T) (R) 5.0 Sun, Sea and Selling 7.55 News (T) 

News and Weather (T) 6.30 Houses (T) 6.0 The Simpsons 7.0 Live Snooker: The World 

Regional News and Weather (T) (R) 6.30 Hollyoaks Championship (T) Coverage 

(T) 7.0 The One Show (T) 7.30 (T) (R) 7.0 News (T) 7.30 of the evening session on day 

The Invictus Games (T) Unreported World (T) seven of the tournament. 
8.30 MasterChef (T) This week's 8.0 Gardeners’ World (T) Monty 8.0 Coronation Street (T) 8.0  Grayson's Art Club (T) 8.0 Coastal Britain With Kate 9.0 Freddie Mercury: The Final 

four most talented cooks Don continues his revamp of Nicky gets summoned to a Grayson and Philippa Perry Humble (T) On the Scottish Act (T) (R) Documentary 

return to contest a place in the dry garden, and Adam meeting at the school, and are joined by comedian Joe Borders, Kate walks from on the last years of the 

the semi-finals. Frost goes back to basics. Sean fuels Eileen's growing Lycett for an edition themed St Abbs to Berwick-upon- Queen frontman's life, as 
9.0 Havel Got News for You (T) 9.0 Pilgrimage: The Road to suspicions of George. on "the future”. Plus, Conrad Tweed. Last in the series. well as the concert staged 

Mel Giedroyc hosts, with the Scottish Isles (T) The 9.0 _ It'll Be Alright on the Night Shawcross discusses his art. Includes news update. in his memory at Wembley 

lan Hislop and Paul Merton. pilgrims head north-east (T) In this compilation of Last in the series. 9.0 Cruising With Susan Calman Stadium. With Brian May 
9.30 Not Going Out (T) Lee does to Moray on the edge of TV clangers, Olly Murs 9.0 Gogglebox (T) The armchair (T) The presenter's next stop and Roger Taylor, Mercury's 

jury service and joins the the Scottish Highlands, and has a chair accident, and critics share their opinions is the port of Civitavecchia, sister Kashmira Bulsara, and 

11 other jurors to decide their first stop is Pluscarden Shane Richie hurts himself on what they have been where she signs up for an friends Anita Dobson and 

on the accused's guilt. Abbey. Last in the series. onahammock. watching during the week. excursion to Rome. David Wigg. 
10.0 News(T) 10.0 Live atthe Apollo (T) (R) Phil 10.0 News (T) Weather 10.0 Open House: The Great 10.0 Holidaying With Jane 10.30 Queen: The Legendary 1975 
10.30 Regional News (T) Weather Wang comperes Brennan 10.30 Local News (T) Weather Sex Experiment (T) McDonald: The Caribbean (T) Concert (T) (R) Recorded at 
10.40 Gy The Imitation Game Reece and Rachel Parris. 10.45 Gi Creed Il (Steven Caple 11.05 Derry Girls (T) (R) (R) Last in the series. Hammersmith Odeon. 

(Morten Tyldum, 2014) (T) 10.30 Newsnight (T) Weather Jr, 2018) (T) Boxing drama, 11.40 Hullraisers (T) (R) 11.05 Britain's Favourite Comedy: 11.35 The Story of Bohemian 

Biopic of Alan Turing, who 11.05 Snooker: World starring Michael B Jordan, 12.10 GiBlockers (2018) (T) The 70s (T) (R) Rhapsody (T) (R) 

broke Nazi codes during the Championship Highlights (T) Sylvester Stallone and 1.50 Ramsay's Kitchen 1.0 The Live Casino Show (T) 12.30 Sounds of the 70s: Arthouse 

second world war, starring 11.55 Snooker: World Phylicia Rashad. Nightmares USA (T) (R) 3.10 Police Interceptors Glam - Get in the Swing (T) 

Benedict Cumberbatch and Championship Extra (T) 12.55 Shop: Ideal World 3.0 2.45 Come Dine With Me (T) (R) 4.0 Britain's Great (R) 1.0 Stewart Copeland's 

Keira Knightley. 1.55 Panorama (T) (R) 2.25 Winning Combination (T) (R) (T) (R) 5.0 Kirstie's Fill Your Cathedrals (T) (R) 4.45 Adventures in Music (T) (R) 
12.30 Weather for the Week Ahead Your Body Uncovered With 3.50 Unwind With ITV 5.05 House for Free (T) (R) 5.05 Wildlife SOS (T) (R) 5.10 2.0 Freddie Mercury: The 

(T) 12.35 News (T) Kate Garraway (T) (R) Cash Trapped (T) (R) Moneybags (T) (R) House Doctor (T) (R) Final Act (T) (R) 
Other channels Radio 
BBC Three : 3.15 Richard Osman’s : Film4 : S.W.A.T3.0 DC's Legends : 2020 12.30 Rankin's Radio3 a mixtape from Flora : Natural Wonders, by : Podcast Radio Hour 12.0 
7.0pm MasterChef : House of Games 4.0 > 11.0am GNAlpha : of Tomorrow 4.0 The : 2020 1.0 Tales of the 6.30am Breakfast9.0  : Purim. 1.0 Through : Vesna Goldsworthy.4.0 : Dad’s Army (18/20) 
Australia 7.55 The Catch: Teleshopping : (2018) 12.55 IG : Flash 5.0 Supergirl6.0 — : Unexpected 1.30 Tales Essential Classics12.0  : the Night : Last Word 4.30 Feedback : 12.30 Bristow (5/6) 
Up 8.0 The Fast andthe: : Megamind (2010) 2.45 ; StargateSG-18.0Rob = of the Unexpected 2.0 Composer of the Week: —: : (7/8) 5.0 PM5.54 (LW) : 1.0 Trueman and Riley 
Farmer-ish 8.30 The Fast | E4 : GPatrick (2018) : & Romesh vs Almost : The Art of Architecture One Hit Wonders. Today : Radio4 : Shipping Forecast 5.57 =: (5/5) 1.30 Proof (3/8) 
and the Farmer-ish 9.0 : 6.0amHollyoaks6.30 : 4.35 (@MUNSpider- : Everything 9.0 The ; 3.0 Mystery of the Lost Carl Orff and Julius Fucik. : 6.0am Today 8.31(LW) : Weather6.0News6.30 : 2.0 Mrs Palfrey at the 
GW Scary Stories to Tell : Hollyoaks 7.0 Ramsay’s : Man: Into the Spider- : Rising 10.0 Sport's : Paintings 4.0 Tales of (5/5) 1.0 Lunchtime : Yesterday in Parliament : The News Quiz. Andy : Claremont (5/5) 2.15 The 
in the Dark (2019) 10.40 : Kitchen Nightmares USA : Verse (2018) 6.50 : Funniest Moments ; the Unexpected 4.30 Concert. More music 9.0 The Reunion (R) : Zaltzman is joined by : Readers of Broken Wheel 
Stitch, Please! 11.10 The : 8.0 Ramsay’s Kitchen : [llGrease (1978) 9.0 : 11.0A League of Their : Tales of the Unexpected from Welsh festivals in 9.45 (LW) Daily Service : Hugo Rifkind, Felicity : Recommend (5/5) 2.30 
Drop 12.10 Hot Property : Nightmares USA 9.0 : (GM Midway (2019) : Own Road Trip: Dingle : 5.0 Discovering: Meryl 2019, including pianist 9.45 (FM) Preventable. : Ward, DalisoChaponda  : The Lost Art of Churches 
12.40 The Fastandthe : Married at First Sight : 11.45 GSleepless : to Dover 12.0 DC's : Streep 6.0 Portrait LlYr Williams in Chopin’s : By Devi Sridhar. (5/5) : and Eleanor Tiernan. : 3.0 Wives and Daughters 
Farmer-ish 1.10 The : Australia 10.30 The : (2017) 1.35 Gy The : Legends of Tomorrow : Artist of the Year 2014 Grand Valse Brillante, Op : 10.0 Woman’s Hour : (1/8) 7.0 Letter from : (9/9) 4.0 I’m Sorry | 
Fast and the Farmer-ish  : Big Bang Theory 11.0 : Guilty (2018) : 1.0 Sun, Sea and : 7.0 Beach Boys: Good 34No1, andclarinettist : 11.0 Three PoundsinMy : Ukraine. Andrey Kurkov : Haven't a Clue (5/6) 
1.40 Brickies 2.10 The : The Goldbergs 11.30 : : A&E 2.0 The Force: : Vibrations Tour 8.0 : : gives a personal account 


Drop 3.10 Stitch, Please! 
3.40 Zen Motoring 


Dave 

6.0am Teleshopping 
7:15 Yianni: Supercar 
Customiser 7.50 

Eddie Eats America 
8.20 Mortimer & 
Whitehouse: Gone 
Fishing 9.0 Celebrity 
Storage Hunters 10.0 
Top Gear 11.0 Secrets 
of the Supercars 12.0 
Bangers and Cash 1.0 
Top Gear 2.0 Top Gear 
3.0 Rick Stein's Road to 
Mexico 4.0 Bangers and 
Cash 5.0 Rick Stein's 
Far Eastern Odyssey 
6.0 Taskmaster 7.0 
Richard Osman’s House 
of Games 7.40 Would | 
Lie to You? 8.20 QI 9.0 
QI XL 10.0 Q| 10.40 
Live at the Apollo 11.40 
Meet the Richardsons 
12.20 Mock the Week 
1.0 QI 1.40 Would | Lie 
to You? 2.15 Have | Got 
a Bit More News for You 


: The Goldbergs 12.0 

: Brooklyn Nine-Nine 

: 12.30 Brooklyn Nine- 

: Nine 1.0 The Big Bang 

: Theory 1.30 The Big 

: Bang Theory 2.0 The 

: Big Bang Theory 2.30 

: The Big Bang Theory 

: 3.0 The Neighborhood 

: 3.30 The Neighborhood 
: 4.0 Brooklyn Nine-Nine 
: 4.30 Brooklyn Nine- 

: Nine 5.0 The Big Bang 

: Theory 5.30 The Big 

: Bang Theory 6.0 The 
Big Bang Theory 6.30 

: The Big Bang Theory 

> 7.0 Hollyoaks 7.30 The 
: Big Bang Theory 8.0 

: Teen First Dates 9.0 

2 GW Maze Runner: The 
: Death Cure (2018) 11.50 
: Naked Attraction 12.55 
: Naked Attraction 2.0 

: First Dates 3.0 Below 

: Deck: Mediterranean 

: 3.50 Ramsay’s Kitchen 
: Nightmares USA 4.40 

: Ramsay’s Kitchen 

: Nightmares USA 5.30 

: Mike & Molly 


: ITV2 


: 6.0am Totally Bonkers 
: Guinness World 

: Records 6.25 Dress to 

: Impress 7.30 The Ellen 
: DeGeneres Show 8.25 
: Love Bites 9.20 Hart 

: of Dixie 10.15 One Tree 
: Hill 11.10 The OC 12.0 

: Secret Crush 1.05 Dress 
: to lmpress 2.05 The 

: Ellen DeGeneres Show 


> Tree Hill 5.0 The OC 6.0 
: Celebrity Catchphrase 

: 7.0 Superstore 7.30 

: Superstore 8.0 

> G@Spectre (2015) 

: 10.55 Family Guy 11.55 
: American Dad! 12.50 

: Bob’s Burgers 1.15 Bob's 
: Burgers 1.45 Superstore 
> 2.40 Unwind With ITV 


Sky Max 


: 6.0am Stargate SG-1 

: 8.0 The Flash 9.0 DC's 
: Legends of Tomorrow 

: 10.0 Supergirl 11.0 

: NCIS: Los Angeles 1.0 

: Hawaii Five-O 2.0 


: Manchester 3.0 Hawaii 
: Five-0 4.0 S.W.A.T 5.0 
: Highway Patrol 


: Sky Arts 

: 6.0am Arts Uncovered 
6.20 André Rieu: 

: Together Again 9.0 

: Tales of the Unexpected 
: 9,30 Tales of the 

: Unexpected 10.0 

i Discovering: Harrison 

: 3.0 Hart of Dixie 4.0 One : 
: Franklin: Music Icons 

: 11.30 Video Killed the 
Radio Star 12.0 Rankin’s 


Ford 11.0 Aretha 


Spectre, ITV2 


: Classic Albums 9.0 The 
: the: The Comeback 

: Special Live at the Royal 
: Albert Hall 11.40 Punk 
: 12.50 Isle of Wight 

: Festival Greatest Hits 

: 1.20 Isle of Wight 

: Festival Greatest Hits 

: 1.50 Suzi Q3.45 The 

: Man Who Shot New 

: York 5.0 Inside Art: 

: Masterpieces from 

: Buckingham Palace 


: Sky Atlantic 

: 6.0am Storm City 7.0 

: Storm City 7.55 Big Love 
: 9.0 Big Love 10.05 

: The Sopranos 12.15 

: Game of Thrones 1.20 

: Six Feet Under 3.30 

: Boardwalk Empire 5.40 
: The Sopranos 6.45 The 
: Sopranos 7.55 Game 

: of Thrones 9.0 The 

: King 10.05 Succession 

: 11.10 True Blood 1.20 

: True Blood 2.25 The 

: Newsroom 3.30 In 

: Treatment 4.0 Storm 

: City 5.0 Storm City 


Rozenn le Trionnaire 
and the Albion Quartet 
with Cheryl Frances 
Hoad’s Tales from 

the Invisible. (R) 2.0 
Afternoon Concert. Live 
from MediaCity, Salford, 
the BBC Philharmonic 
perform Tchaikovsky's 
Symphony No 5. Plus, 
Janacek’s suite from 
The Cunning Little Vixen 
and arias from cantatas 
by JS Bach. 4.30 The 
Listening Service (R) 
5.0 In Tune 7.0 In Tune 
Mixtape 7.30 In Concert. 
Recorded at the Barbican 
Hall in February, 
Gianandrea Noseda 
conducts the London 
Symphony Orchestra and 
pianist Beatrice Rana 

in Beethoven's Piano 
Concerto No 5 inE flat, 


Symphony No 15 inA, 
Op 141. 10.0 The Verb 
10.45 The Essay: Words 
for War. With poet Vasyl 
Makhno. (5/5) 11.0 

Late Junction. Includes * 


Pocket. How a person's 
origins might affect 


: their chances after 


migration. (3/3) 11.30 
Whatever Happened to 
Baby Jane Austen? By 
David Quantick. Florence 
is outraged when Selina 
is bequeathed a small 
Picasso. (3/5) 12.0 News 


: 12.01 (LW) Shipping 


Forecast 12.04 50 
Years Without a Clue (R) 


: 12.57 Weather 1.0 The 


World at One 1.45 The 
Museums That Make 
Us. Neil MacGregor 
looks for his own local 
museum. (20/20) 2.0 
The Archers (R) 2.15 
Dead Hand. Thriller, by 
Stuart Drennan. Dead 
Hand's latest message 
hits too close to home 


: for Kate. (4/5) 2.45 
Op 73 and Shostakovich’s : 


Living With the Gods. 
Neil MacGregor focuses 
on water, an essential 
part of religious practice 


: for many faiths. (R) 3.0 


Gardeners’ Question 
Time 3.45 Short Works. 


© (R) 12.48 Shipping 


Forecast 1.0 As World 


: Service 5.20 Shipping 


: Army (18/20) 8.30 


Bristow (5/6) 9.0 I’m 


: Sorry | Haven't a Clue 
: (5/6) 9.30 Millport 
: (1/6) 10.0 Wives and 


Daughters (9/9) 11.0 


: 4.30 Millport (1/6) 5.0 


: of daily life. (8/8) 7.15 : Says on the Tin (1/6) 

: Screenshot (4/9) 8.0 : 5.30 Desolation Jests 

: Any Questions? 8.50 A : (4/4) 6.0 A Short History 
: Point of View 9.0 The : of Vampires (4/4) 6.30 

: Museums That Make Us: : Sounds Natural 7.0 

: Omnibus (4/4) 10.0 The : Dad’s Army (18/20) 

: World Tonight 10.45 : 7.30 Bristow (5/6) 8.0 

: These Days. By Lucy : Trueman and Riley (5/5) 
: Caldwell. (5/10) 11.0 : 8.30 Proof (3/8) 9.0 

: Great Lives (R) 11.30 : Podcast Radio Hour 10.0 
: Today in Parliament12.0 : Desolation Jests (4/4) 

: News 12.30 Preventable : 10.30 The Lawrence 


: Sweeney Mix (2/4) 11.0 
> Mr Muzak (1/2) 11.30 
: Shooting Animals 12.0 A 


Forecast 5.30 News 5.43 : Short History of Vampires 
: Prayer for the Day5.45 =: (4/4) 12.30 Sounds 
> One to One (R) : Natural 1.0 Trueman and 
PoE Riley (5/5) 1.30 Proof 
: Radio 4 Extra : (3/8) 2.0 Mrs Palfrey at 
> 6.0am Trueman and : the Claremont (5/5) 2.15 
: Riley (5/5) 6.30 Proof : The Readers of Broken 

(3/8) 7.0 Says onthe Tin : Wheel Recommend (5/5) 
: (1/6) 7.30 Desolation : 2.30 The Lost Art of 
: Jests (4/4) 8.0 Dad's : Churches 3.0 Wives and 

: Daughters (9/9) 4.0 I’m 


: Sorry | Haven't a Clue 

: (5/6) 4.30 Millport 

: (1/6) 5.0 Says on the Tin 
: (1/6) 5.30 Desolation 

: Jests (4/4) 
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WooloOvers Ectsivelyfor readers of 


“Lovely quality linen, flattering 
design and well made.” 


Grace, Scarborough 


Button Through 

Linen Dress 

100% Linen 

| Machine washable 
Size: 8-10-12-14-16-18 

Model wears: Rosewood 

Ref: W188L 

WAS £69 


D = % 


Woolovers.com 01444 462790 Use Code: RGU67 


*Terms & Conditions: Use code RGU67 for total saving of £22.94 including FREE standard delivery and returns for Mainland UK only. 
Offer ends 14th May 2022 and cannot be used in conjunction with promotional codes, multibuys or discounted items. Offer is valid on advertised styles (W188L) only. 
All orders are subject to acceptance under WoolOvers standard terms and conditions. Items can be exchanged or your money refunded, providing it is returned within 28 days from the date of purchase. 
WoolOvers shall not be liable for any washing errors or detergent damage. For full terms and conditions visit www.woolovers.com/terms. 


Tamal Ray's kati roll 


Issue No.221 
Saturday 16 April 2022 


Supported by eC ocado 


Yotam Ottolenghi 
Fennel and grape tart 


Thomasina Miers 
White chocolate 
pistachio cake 


Fiona Beckett 
Best wines I drank 


while Covid-positive 


Carla Lalli Music 
Herbed rice with 


shrimps and kimchi 
Benjamina Ebuehi 


Chai semifteddo 


Felicity Cloake 
Perfect Italian 
Easter pie 


Ixta Belfrage 
Rocket rigatoni 


Tom Hunt 
Leftover lamb pot 


Rachel Roddy 
Ricotta, fruit 
and nut sponge 


Grace Dent 
'Pork-fat custard 
like bacon trifle’ 


Yotam 
Ottolenghi 


Some people like to plan ahead way 
before a special occasion, putting 
together shopping and to-do lists to help 
make the big day, and the days leading 
up to it, flow as seamlessly as possible. 
The rest of us ‘do life a little more 
impulsively, seeking out a delicious idea 
only the day before, then come up with 
aone-stop-one-pot plan to make it 
actually happen. For anyone craving a 
feast this weekend, and who hasn't yet 
got a plan of action in place, fear not: I've 
got you covered. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: LOUISE HAGGER/THE GUARDIAN. FOOD STYLING: EMILY KYDD. PROP 
STYLING: JENNIFER KAY. FOOD ASSISTANT: VALERIA RUSSO. INSET: GETTY IMAGES 


Yoghurt-crusted 
spicy lamb with 
black-eyed beans 


Prep 35 min 


Marinate 3 hr+ 


4 hr 30 min 
6-8 


Cook 
Serves 


For the marinade 
1% tbsp allspice 
berries, finely 
crushed in a mortar 
1’, tsp cumin seeds, 
finely crushed ina 
mortar 

1% tsp coriander 
seeds, finely 
crushed in a mortar 
1% tsp paprika 

1% tsp black 
peppercorns, finely 
crushed in a mortar 
Y, tsp ground 
turmeric 

Y, tsp ground cloves 
1 tsp soft light 
brown sugar 

50g ginger, peeled 
and roughly 
chopped 

1 head garlic, 
cloves separated, 
peeled and roughly 
chopped 

1 medium onion, 
peeled and roughly 
chopped (180g) 
80g Greek-style 
yoghurt 

Salt and black 
pepper 


For the lamb 
2kg bone-in lamb 


shoulder, trimmed of 
excess fat 

2 tbsp sunflower oil 
600g plum tomatoes, 
halved 

2 medium onions, 
peeled and quartered 
(300g) 

5 garlic cloves, peeled 
2 tbsp tomato paste 
40m cider vinegar 
1-2 scotch bonnet 
chillies, pierced all 
over with a knife 
(optional) 

2 cinnamon sticks 
500ml chicken stock 
600ml full-fat 
coconut milk 

3 x 400g tins black- 
eyed beans, drained 
and washed (720g 
net) 


For the salsa 

300g plum tomatoes 
(about 2 or 3), halved, 
deseeded and finely 
chopped 

1 medium red onion, 
peeled and finely 
chopped (150g) 

60g coriander, leaves 
and soft stems, 
roughly chopped 

1% tbsp lime juice 


; ingredients 
at Ocado 


The scotch bonnets bring a tropical 
fruitiness to this marinade, but 
they can be eye-wateringly hot, 

so leave them out if you prefer; 

the marinade will still be well 
spiced as it is. If you can’t find 
black-eyed beans, swap them for 
tinned black beans. Serve with 
flatbreads or rotis, if you like. 


Put all the ingredients for the 
marinade bar the yoghurt in a food 
processor with a tablespoon and 

a half of salt, and blitz to a paste. 
Add the yoghurt and blitz again for 
20 seconds, until smooth. Put the 
lamb in a large bowl, pour in the 


marinade and toss to coat. Cover 
and chill for at least three hours 

- preferably overnight (if so, take 
the lamb out of the fridge an hour 
or so before cooking, to bring it 
back up to room temperature). 

Heat the oven to 190C (170C 
fan)/gas 5. Put the oil in a 28cm- 
wide, cast-iron saucepan for which 
you have a lid on a medium-high 
heat. Add half the tomatoes, 
onions and garlic, and char, 
stirring, for three to five minutes, 
until nicely coloured and starting 
to soften. Transfer to a bowl 
and repeat with the rest of the 
tomatoes, onion and garlic. 

Return the first batch of tomatoes, 
onion and garlic to the pan, then 
stir in the tomato paste, vinegar, 
scotch bonnets (if using), cinnamon, 
stock and a quarter-teaspoon of 
salt. Add the lamb and marinade, 
bring up to a simmer, then cover 
the pan and transfer to the oven 
to roast for two and a half hours. 

Take off the lid and gently lift the 
lamb on to a platter. Stir the coconut 
milk and beans into the pot, top 
with the lamb and return to the 
oven, uncovered, for a further 45-60 
minutes, or until nicely browned 
and crusted. Remove from the oven 
and leave to rest for 15 minutes. 

Meanwhile, make the salsa. 

Ina medium bowl, mix the 
tomato, onion, coriander, lime 
juice and an eighth of a teaspoon 
of salt, then set aside. 

To serve, carefully lift the lamb 
on to a board, then use a ladle to 
skim off and discard any excess fat 
from the liquid in the pan. Pour the 
bean mixture through a colander 
set over a bowl to catch the gravy, 
then transfer the bean mixture toa 
platter with a lip. Pour over half of 
the gravy, then top with the lamb 
and a few spoonfuls of the salsa, 
and serve with the remaining salsa 
and the extra gravy ontheside. ~~ 


—____. tv} Vegetarian © Vegan cr) Gluten free @ Dairy free 


“= © 


Prep 15min 
Cook 30min 
Serves 4-6 asaside 


1 medium savoy 
cabbage (500g), cut 
into 6 wedges with 
the core left in 

4 garlic cloves, 
peeled and cut in 
half lengthways 
150ml chicken or 
vegetable stock 
75ml olive oil 

Salt and black 
pepper 

1lemon 

80g frozen peas, 
defrosted 

80g frozen 
edamame or broad 
beans, defrosted 
30g basil leaves, 
roughly chopped 

4 spring onions, 
trimmed and cut 
into thin rounds 
(50g) 

100g feta, roughly 
crumbled 


paca [a] Scan to 
* buy these 
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This is a great side for any roast, but 
it’s also delicious by itself. Use fresh 
peas, if and when you can get them; 
for a vegan alternative, replace the 
feta with olives or capers - the briny 
flavour will work very well here. 


Heat the oven to 220C (200C 
fan)/gas 7. Snugly arrange the 
cabbage wedges cut side down in 
a 20cm x 30cm baking dish and 
nestle the halved garlic cloves in 
between. Pour over the stock and 
three tablespoons of oil, sprinkle 
over three-quarters of a teaspoon 
of salt and a good grind of pepper, 
then roast for 15 minutes, until 
nicely browned in places. Gently 
turn the wedges on to the other 
cut side and cook for another 15 
minutes, until browned on the 
other side: you want them nicely 
softened with charred bits on 
top. Remove and set aside. 
Meanwhile, make the pea salsa. 
Top and tail the lemon and use a 
small, sharp knife to remove the 
skin and pith. Cut between the 
membranes to release the individual 
segments, then cut each segment 
into four. Put these in a medium 
bowl, then squeeze over any juices 
from the membranes and discard. 
Just before serving, so the peas 
don’t lose their colour, stir in the 
remaining two tablespoons of oil, 
the peas, edamame, basil, spring 
onions, a quarter-teaspoon of salt 
and a good grind of pepper. Spoon 
the pea salsa on to the cabbage 
wedges, top with half the crumbled 
feta and serve with the rest of 
the feta in a bowl alongside. 
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Prep 15min 


Cook 40min 


Serves 4asa starter 


1 tbsp plain flour 
1x 320g sheet all- 
butter puff pastry 
2 large fennel bulbs 
(550g) 

2 tbsp olive oil 

1 tbsp demerara 
sugar 

80g fridge-cold 
unsalted butter, cut 
into 1cm cubes 

Y, tsp saffron, 
steeped in 1 tbsp 
boiling water for at 
least five minutes 
Salt and black 
pepper, plus ¥% tsp 
flaked sea salt 

70g seedless red or 
green grapes 

45g pitted green 
or black kalamata 
olives, roughly 
chopped 


* Scan to 
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Ilike to serve this sweet-and- 
savoury tart as a starter or for 
lunch, with a zingy green salad and 
some good-quality tinned sardines. 


Heat the oven to 220C (200C 
fan)/gas 7, and line a large oven 
tray with baking paper. Dust a 
clean work surface with flour. 
Gently roll out the pastry and cut 
out a 28cm circle, then trim and 
keep any excess for another use. 
Transfer the pastry circle to the 
lined tray and chill until needed. 
Trim 1cm off the top of the fennel 
stalks - save any fronds to garnish. 
Using a mandoline or a sharp knife, 
thinly slice the rest of the stalks 
until you get to the bulb, then set 
the sliced stalks aside. Cut both 
bulbs in half lengthways, then 
cut each half into six (or four if 
small) roughly 3cm-wide wedges. 
Put a tablespoon of oil ina 
26cm ovenproof saute pan set 
over a medium-high heat, then 
lay in the fennel wedges cut side 
down. Sear for two minutes, 
then turn on to the other cut 
side and repeat, until golden. 
Sprinkle over a quarter-teaspoon 
of salt, then transfer to a plate. 


Rinse and dry the pan, then 
return it to a medium-low heat. Add 
the sugar, butter, the saffron and 
its soaking water, half a teaspoon 
of salt and a good grind of pepper, 
and stir to combine. Gently heat for 
three minutes, stirring occasionally, 
until it starts to bubble and 
caramelise, then add the grapes 
and fennel tops. Take the pan off 
the heat, arrange the fennel wedges 
on top with one of the cut sides 
exposed and scatter over the olives. 

Lay the cold pastry on top of the 
pan and gently tuck in the edges so 
the filling is completely covered. 
Using a small, sharp knife, make a 
small cross on the top to allow the 
steam to escape, then bake for 25 
minutes, until the pastry is crisp and 
deeply golden. Remove and leave 
to rest and cool for five minutes. 

Put a 30cm-wide plate on the 
pan, making sure that there aren’t 
any gaps. Then, with one hand 
on the plate and another on the 
cool pan handle (use a tea towel 
if it’s still hot), invert the pan 
to flip the tart on to the plate. 
Sprinkle with the reserved fennel 
fronds on top, together with the 
flaked sea salt, and serve hot. 
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Thomasina Miers 
The new flexitarian 


_ 


In cakes, Iam relaxed about sugar 
and fat, as long as I don't eat them every 
day. Even so, there are good cakes and 
there are bad ones. In my unscientific 
view, cakes made with ground nuts are 
always good - not only do they taste 
great, but they stay fresh for longer, too. 
This one uses unrefined brown sugar 
and spelt flour. The deep pistachio shade 
is stunning, as is the combination of 
white chocolate, cardamom and lemon. 


Prep 10 min 
Cook 1hr 
Serves 8-10 


250 unsalted 
butter, softened 
200g soft brown 
sugar 

220g shelled 
pistachios 

10 cardamom pods 
1 tsp vanilla essence 
3 lemons, zested 
and juiced 

4 eggs 

200g white spelt 
flour 

2 tsp baking powder 
¥, tsp salt 

100g white 
chocolate, roughly 
chopped 


For the lemon icing 
250g mascarpone 
200g cream cheese 
100g icing sugar 
ws Cooking 

peti this? Buy 
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White chocolate 
pistachio cake 
with mascarpone 


A deliciously chewy, citrus- 
topped pistachio cake spiked 
with cardamom and white 
chocolate chunks. 


Heat the oven to 180C (160C 
fan)/gas 4, and grease and linea 
20cm cake tin. Cream the butter 
and sugar with an electric hand 
mixer until light, fluffy and pale. 

In a food processor, pulse 200g 
of the pistachios to a fine flour 
(don’t over-process or they’ll turn 
to a paste). Crush the cardamom 
pods in a mortar, remove the outer 
kernels and finely grind the seeds. 

Beat the vanilla, the zest of 
two of the lemons and the ground 
pistachios into the butter, then add 
the juice of one of the lemons. 

Add the eggs one at a time, 
making sure each one is fully 
incorporated before adding the next. 
Fold in the flour, baking powder, salt 
and cardamom with a large metal 
spoon, mixing everything gently 
and briefly. Stir in the chocolate, 
then transfer to the lined tin. 

Bake for 50 minutes, covering 
with foil about halfway through so 
the top doesn’t brown too much. 

While the cake is cooling, make 
the icing. Beat the cheeses ina 
bowl, stir in the juice of one of the 
lemons, then sift in the icing sugar. 
Add more lemon juice to taste. 

Spread the mascarpone icing over 
top of the cooled cake. Roughly 
chop the remaining pistachios and 
sprinkle them over the cake along 
with the last of the lemon zest. 
This cake will keep in an airtight 
container for four to five days. 


The simple flex ... 

To make the cake vegan, use 
aquafaba or chia seeds instead of 
the eggs and olive or vegetable 
oil instead of the butter. And 
make a lemon drizzle asa 
replacement for the cheese icing. 
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delivered 


from 
5.30am 


Subject to availability. Geographical restrictions apply. £40 min spend + delivery charge. Full T&Cs at Ocado.com 
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Tamal Ray 
Ready 
toroll 


2 


The kati roll is a kind of Bengali 
street food. Dreamed up at some point 
in the early 1900s, they are traditionally 
made with grilled meat, which fills a 
rolled, egg-fried paratha, that deliciously 
flaky Indian flatbread. I use frozen 
parathas, but you could instead use mini 


tortillas, which are more readily available. 


I've filled mine with paneer, but you can 


substitute with two fried chicken breasts. 


Prep 10 min 
Cook 30 min 


Makes 4 


For the rolls 

4 parathas, 

or mini tortillas 
Vegetable oil, 

for frying 

2 large eggs, beaten 
with 2 pinches of 
table salt 


For the filling 

125g Greek yoghurt 
1 tsp ground cumin 
¥, tsp ground 
turmeric 

Y, tsp salt 

250g paneer, cut 
into large cubes 


For the onions 

3 medium red 
onions (about 
350g), peeled and 
thinly sliced 

3 garlic cloves, 
peeled and minced 
1 tbsp lemon juice 


For the green 
chutney 

70g fresh coriander 
(leaves and stems), 
roughly torn 

2-3 green bird's eye 
chillies, split down 
the middle and 
seeds removed 

Y, garlic clove, 
peeled and minced 
40g white onion, 
chopped 

2 tbsp lemon juice 


ecm Scan to 
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Bengali kati rolls 


The DIY required for kati rolls is 
reminiscent of fajitas. Serve the 
egg-fried parathas, onions, chutney 
and paneer in separate bowls, so 
everyone can assemble their own 
roll at the table. 


First make the chutney: blitz the 
coriander, chillies, garlic, onion 
and lemon juice with one or two 
tablespoons of water, until you 
have a smooth sauce, then transfer 
to a small bowl and set aside. 

Now for the onions. Warm a 
tablespoon of vegetable oil ina 
frying pan over a medium heat, 
then add the onions and garlic, and 
fry for three to four minutes, until 
the onions have started to soften 
but still have some crunch. Stir in 
the lemon juice and set aside. 

Heat the oven to 200C (180C 
fan)/gas 6. To prepare the paneer, 
mix the yoghurt, cumin, turmeric 
and salt in a large bowl, then dip 
the cheese in the yoghurt mix to 
coat it. Lay the paneer on a greased 
oven tray and bake for 15 minutes. 

While the paneer is cooking, fry 
the parathas (or flatbread of choice). 
Put a little oil in a frying pan ona 
medium heat, then fry one bread 
for 30 seconds on each side, just 
until it has started to brown, then 
pour over a quarter of the beaten 
eggs. Using tongs, flip over the 
bread and move it around the pan 
for 20-30 seconds, until the egg 
is set and stuck to the bread. Set 
aside on a plate and repeat with the 
remaining three breads and eggs. 

Take everything to the table, 
and assemble. Lay a generous 
helping of onions down the middle 
of one bread, followed by some 
of the paneer and a drizzle of 
the chutney, roll up and enjoy. 


~ @ 
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Ixta Belfrage 
The new 


vegan 


I lived in Italy for a few glorious years, 
and the family of my childhood best friend, 
Giuditta, owned arestaurant in the Tuscan 
hills outside Rufina. We ate there all the 
time, and I fell madly in love with many of 
the dishes on the menu. One of them was 
ravioli with crema di rucola - ravioli with 

a sauce made from rocket and laden with 
cream and cheese. The crema in today's 
dish is inspired by that sauce, although it 
doesn't contain any dairy, and I've used 
silken tofu, which is utterly untraditional. 
The flavour of the tofu is completely 
undetectable, though - it just provides 

a smooth, creamy base for the sauce. 


Prep 10 min 
Cook 15-20 min 


Serves 4 


250g dried rigatoni 
Salt and black 
pepper 

1 tbsp plant-based 
butter 

2 tbsp olive oil, plus 
extra to serve 

5g sage leaves 


For the salsa 

2 large ripe 
tomatoes, halved 
(300g) 

Y, tsp Seggiano 
crema di 
peperoncino 
(Calabrian chilli 
paste), or dried chilli 
flakes, to taste 

2¥ tbsp olive oil 

1 small garlic clove, 
peeled and finely 
grated or crushed 
Y, tsp lemon juice 
Y, tsp fine salt 


For the crema di 
rucola 

300g silken tofu 
50g rocket 

15g basil leaves, 
plus 5 extra leaves 
to serve 

2 tbsp olive oil 

1 tsp lemon zest 

1 tsp dried onion 
granules 

1 small garlic clove, 
peeled and roughly 
chopped 

% tsp fine salt 
Freshly grated 
nutmeg, to taste 
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Rigatoni with 
crema di rucola 


My fridge is almost never without 
a jar of Seggiano’s crema di 
peperoncino (Calabrian chilli 
paste). You can buy it online and 
in many Italian delis, and I add it 
to everything from sauces, soups 
and stews to salad dressings. 

If you can’t get hold of it, use 
dried chilli flakes instead. 


Cook the pasta in salted boiling 
water until al dente (see packet 
instructions), then drain, 
reserving four tablespoons 

of the cooking water. 

While the pasta is cooking, make 
the salsa. Grate the tomato halves 
on the large holes ofa box grater 
and put the pulp ina sieve overa 
bowl to drain for a few minutes; 
discard the skins. Put the drained 
pulp and half a tablespoon of the 
tomato juice in a bowl and mix 
with the chilli paste (or flakes), oil, 
garlic, lemon juice and fine salt. 

Put all the ingredients for the 
crema in a blender with about 
10 twists of the pepper mill and 
blitz smooth. Spoon the crema 
into a large saute pan and put it 
on a medium heat. Add the pasta 
and the reserved pasta water, and 
cook, stirring, for a minute or two, 
until the sauce is warm and the 
pasta is coated, then set aside. 

Put the butter and oil in a small 
frying pan on a medium-high heat 
and, once the butter has melted, 
add the sage leaves and fry, swirling 
the pan, for about 75 seconds, 
until they go crisp and bright 
green, then season generously. 

Transfer the pasta to a platter 
and spoon over some of the tomato 
salsa. Top with the crisp sage leaves 
and some of their buttery oil, finish 
with the remaining basil leaves and 
some flaked salt, and serve at once 
with the remaining salsa on the side. 
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Carla Lalli Music 
Everyday dishes 


When cooking, I like to use inactive 
time to my advantage. These two 
recipes exemplify that approach 
perfectly: while the pork chops are 
absorbing their spice rub, you can shift 
gears and cut up the onion and radicchio 
that will be served alongside. Later, 
while the chops rest, you turn to the pan 
sauce. With the prawn dish, while the 
rice is simmering away, the cook has 
freedom to make the tomato-kimchi 
mixture. Every minute of the recipe is 
bringing you one step closer to the 
finishing line, because, at the end of the 
day, all we really want to dois to eat. 


Prep 15 min 
Cook 25 min 
Serves 2 


2 tsp salt 

1 tsp sugar 

450g 2%2cm-thick 
bone-in pork rib 
chops 

1 head radicchio 
(340-400g) 

1 small brown onion, 
peeled 

4 tbsp grapeseed 
or other neutral oil, 
plus more if needed 
1 lemon, cut in half 
Honey, to drizzle 
Flaky salt, to serve 
Dijon mustard, 

to serve 
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Salt-and-sugar 
pork rib chops 


Mix the salt and sugar in a small 
bowl. Lightly pound the chops with 
a mallet or the heel of your hand 
until they’re about 1cm thick. Pat 
dry, then season all over with the 
salt-sugar mixture; set aside. 

Trim the radicchio and separate 
it into individual leaves. Cut the 
leaves into irregular 714-10cm 
pieces. Thinly slice the onion 
crossways, then separate into rings. 

Put a large cast-iron frying pan 
on a medium-high heat for two 
minutes. Pour in enough oil to coat 
the surface, then carefully slip the 
chops into the pan. Press down so 
each chop makes good contact with 
the hot oil. Cook, turning every 
minute, for five to six minutes, 
until very well browned with some 
charred spots on the fattiest areas. 
They will still be a little pink - if you 
like yours more well done, adda 
minute or two to the cooking time. 
Transfer to a large plate to rest. 

Carefully pour off the fat from the 
pan and wipe out any burnt bits. 
Return to a medium heat and add 
a tablespoon of oil. Add the onion, 
season with salt and cook, stirring 
occasionally, for about four minutes, 
until the onion rings are floppy and 
lightly browned. Add the radicchio 
in batches, tossing in the hot pan 
and letting them wilt before adding 
more, until all the radicchio is in 
the pan. Season with salt and cook, 
tossing, for three to four minutes, 
just until the leaves are wilted 
and tender but the thickest part of 
the rib still has a little bite to it. 

Squeeze in the juice of one lemon 
half, toss again to combine, then 
tip the radicchio on to a platter and 
drizzle a little honey over the top. 
Slice the chops against the grain, 
lay them on the leaves and drizzle 
with any resting juices. Season 
with flaky salt and serve with the 
remaining lemon half and mustard 
for dragging the pork through. 
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Prep 15 min 
Cook 25 min 
Serves 2-4 


220g short-grain 
white rice 

150g cabbage 
kimchi 

90g unsalted butter 
220g cherry 
tomatoes, any 
colour 

450g large prawns, 
peeled, deveined 
and cut into 5cm 
pieces 

Salt 

25g basil leaves, 
thinly sliced 


pee [W Cooking 
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The push-pull of spice, tang and 
sweet richness is the foundation of 
this abundantly umami-ish, easy 
dinner. The spicier your kimchi, the 
hotter the sauce will be. 


Rinse the rice under cold running 
water for about a minute, until it 
runs clear. Drain, then put the rice 
and 310m] water in a small saucepan 
set over a medium-high heat. As 
soon as it is at a simmer, turn the 
heat to medium-low, cover and cook 
for about 18 minutes, until the rice 
is tender and the water absorbed. 

Meanwhile, roughly chop the 
kimchi. Melt the butter in a saucepan 
on a medium heat until it foams, 
then add the kimchi and any juices 
and cook, stirring now and then, 
for three minutes, until the liquid is 
simmering. Add the tomatoes and 
simmer gently, stirring occasionally, 
for three to four minutes, until the 
tomatoes start to collapse and the 
skins wrinkle. Press gently on the 
tomatoes with the back of a spoon 
so they split and release their juices, 
then simmer for three minutes 
more, until the sauce thickens. 

Add the prawns, lower the heat 
and cook very gently, stirring 
now and then, for five minutes, 
until just opaque - cooking them 
slowly keeps them tender. Taste 
the sauce and add salt if needed 
(you may not need any). 

Fluff the rice with a fork, 
gently mix in the herbs, then 
serve the rice with the prawn 
sauce spooned over the top. 
The Guardian aims to publish 
recipes for fish rated sustainable 
by the Marine Conservation 
Society’s Good Fish Guide. 
Recipes extracted from That Sounds 
So Good: 100 Real-Life Recipes for 
Every Day of the Week, by Carla Lalli 
Music, published by Hardie Grant 
at £22. To order a copy for £19.14, 
go to guardianbookshop.com. 
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What do you 


eat when you're 


home alone? 


Listen on: 
Apple Podcasts | 8) je Google Podcasts | 


| Acast 


You might not tell, but your favourite 

celebs will. Restaurant critic and Comfort 
Eating host Grace Dent asks famous guests, 
including Stephen Fry, Laura Whitmore and 
Craig David, to throw the cupboard doors wide 
open on friendship, family - and the foods that 
have seen them throughit all. 


Listen wherever you get your podcasts 


Fiona Beckett 


Lost your taste? What 
to drink during Covid 


Having survived a couple of 
years without catching Covid, I 
had smugly concluded I must be 
immune until I finally succumbed. 
To start with it wasn’t too bad 
- no worse than a heavy cold 
- when I suddenly realised it 
was affecting my tastebuds. 
White wines were just about 
OK - as with food, fresh citrussy 
flavours poked through - but reds, 
especially oak-aged reds, tasted 
oddly tarry or bitter. And more 
subtle ones like Italian reds just 
didn’t seem to register at all. 
With any luck you'll still be 
able to pick up basic tastes even 
if you can’t detect complex 
flavours. Sourness is the way 
to go if your tastebuds are 
compromised - so many drinks 
have a sour or a sharp element. 


Four drinks to try if your 
tastebuds are battered 


Cambalala South African 
Sauvignon Blanc 2021, 

12.5%, £4.95 Aldi. Fresh, 
clean, citrussy sauvignon 
at a price that won't hurt 


Andrew Peace Shiraz 
2020, 13.5%, £5.50 Co- 
op. The fruit and lack of 
tannin work for me right 
now. Worth chilling lightly 


Sipsmith lemon drizzle 
gin, £28.50, Morrisons. 
Gin and lemon seem to 
work on the jaded palate; 
combine for the win 


Willy's sparkling apple 
Kombucha and ACV, on 
offer at £1.70 at Ocado. 
Fresh apple, tart vinegar: 
really cuts through 


G, @.3.0. 


Think a margarita, a mojito or 
a whisky sour (though a peaty 
element might be problematic) 
and the myriad different gin 
cocktails that include citrus: the 
White Lady, Tom Collins and 
Gimlet to name just three. Sour 
beer should work too, although 
I’m finding hoppy IPAs taste 
particularly bitter at the moment. 

Kombucha, shrubs and switchels 
and other cider-vinegar-based 
drinks should appeal if you don’t 
fancy alcohol for the time being. 
Even if you don’t normally like 
vinegar, your atrophied tastebuds 
will make it taste less tart. There 
are some excellent suggestions in 
Mark Diacono’s new book Ferment 
from Scratch, but if you’re feeling 
too weary to DIY or FYO (ferment 
your own) you can buy ready- 
made versions. The turmeric and 
honey apple cider vinegar shots 
from cider vinegar specialist 
Willy’s, whose kombucha I also 
recommend in the panel (left), 
should not only penetrate the 
fog but are good for you, too. 

If you’ve succumbed, there’s 
obviously little point in spending 
a great deal of money on wine 
at the moment, or possibly even 
drinking what you normally 
drink. However, I was surprised 
to discover that the sort of very 
soft, jammy red wines I’m not 
normally too keen on tasted more 
like a beaujolais (which I like). 

My sympathies lie with 
those who have lived with this 
debilitating condition for months 
rather than days. Bear in mind that 
the recommendations in today’s 
panel worked for me, but may not 
do it for you at the stage you’re 
at with this virus, so keep tasting 
and trying different options. (A 
smell-training kit helps, according 
to fellow sufferers who are 
further down the line than me.) 


The good 
mixer 
Apeavitif 
Serves 6 


10-15 empty pea 
pods 

1x 750ml bottle 
dry white wine - a 
sauvignon blanc or 
dry chenin blanc, say 
160g caster sugar 
40ml brandy or 
cognac 

1 pinch sea salt 

6 pea shoots or 6 
sprigs fresh mint, 
to garnish 
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This is a great way to use up early 
season pea pods, and is designed to 
be made two days ahead, ready to 
be enjoyed with a group of friends. 


Wash the pea pods, then carefully 
tear them in half and put ina 
large, clean airtight jar. Add all 
the other ingredients, then seal; if 
there’s still a gap at the top of the 
jar, cover with clingfilm first, to 
prevent oxidisation. 

Put in the fridge to infuse for 48 
hours, shaking or stirring every so 
often, to help the sugar dissolve, 
then strain into a clean bottle or 
jar, and seal. It will now keep in the 
fridge for at least a week. 

To serve, pour 130ml of the mix 
into each wine glass and garnish 
with a pea shoot or mint sprig. 
Oliver Kaviani, restaurant manager, 
Joro, Sheffield 
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Benjamina 
Ebuehi 
The sweet spot 


Ilove a sliceable ice-cream. And I've 
long held that Viennetta is one of life's 
small joys: cut through the layers to reveal 
the cool crunch of ice-cream alongside 
wafer-thin chocolate. In homage to it, I've 
jazzed up this no-churn ice-cream with a 
mixture of spices and extra chocolate - an 
ideal make-ahead Easter dessert that won't 
fight for oven space. 


Prep 15 min 
Chill 6 hr+ 
Serves 8 


Neutral oil, for 
greasing 

3 large eggs, 
separated 

Salt 

50ml strong brewed 
black tea, cooled 
90g caster sugar 
1% tsp cinnamon 
1% tsp ground 
ginger 

Y, tsp ground 
cardamom 

Y, tsp ground cloves 
300ml double 


cream 
200g dark 
chocolate, finely 
chopped, plus extra 
to top 

Ginger biscuits, 
crushed 
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Chai-spiced 
semifreddo 


Take the semifreddo out of the 
freezer about 20 minutes before 
serving, so it thaws a little - you 
want a soft, melting exterior. 


Lightly grease a 1kg loaf tin 
with oil, then line it with two 
sheets of clingfilm large enough 
to give you an overhang. 

With an electric whisk, whip 
the egg whites and a pinch of salt 
to stiff peaks, then set aside. 

In a second bowl, whisk the egg 
yolks, tea, sugar and spices for a 
few minutes, until pale and fluffy. 

In third bowl, whip the double 
cream until it just holds its 
shape, then fold into the egg yolk 
mixture. Fold in the egg whites 
until well combined, gently stir 
in the chopped chocolate, then 
pour into the lined tin. Smooth 
out the top, then pull the excess 
clingfilm over the top, to cover. 

Freeze the semifreddo for six 
hours, and ideally overnight. 
Take it out of the freezer 20 
minutes before serving, to soften, 
then turn out on to a large plate 
and unwrap the clingfilm. Top 
with chocolate shavings and 
crushed ginger biscuits, and 
then cut into slices to serve. 


Felicity Cloake 
The perfect... 
Torta pasqualina 
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While the British tend to go for meat 
at Easter, the Italian torta pasqualina 
makes the most of the new season's 
greens. Chef and writer Stefano 

Arturi calls this Ligurian classic “the 
quintessential spring dish". Easy to make 
ahead, impressive to look at and perfect 
for feeding a crowd, it works as well for 
Sunday lunch as it does on an Easter 
Monday picnic. 


Combine flour, 

salt, oil anda 
dash of water to 
make a dough, then 
rest for an hour 
under a damp towel 


The pastry 

Traditionally, Arturi says on his 
Italian Home Cooking blog, this 
should be “a golden, shatteringly 
flaky olive oil pastry”, which means 
the filo Katie Caldesi suggests using 
in her Italian Cookery Course book 
is a better choice than the Silver 
Spoon’s puff or Rachel Roddy’s 
deliciously rich and crumbly 
ricotta-based dough. It’s easy 
enough to make your own, though. 


The greens 

Swiss chard or baby artichokes are 
both popular, though you could use 
spinach or other greens instead. 
Make sure you wring out as much 
liquid as possible before use. 


The seasoning 
Fried onion brings a savoury 
note. Yotam Ottolenghi also 


(reast) 


adds celery, dill and parsley, 
and the Silver Spoon and others 
marjoram. More important, to 
my mind, though, is the spicing, 
and the warmth of nutmeg 
works very well with greens. 


The dairy 

Traditionally, the cheese layer 
was made from acidic prescinséua 
cheese, but ricotta is more widely 
available. Yoghurt or creme 
fraiche will add sour notes, 

while an egg will give it the right 
moussey consistency. If need be, 
the parmesan can be swapped 

for a vegetarian alternative, or 
even Ottolenghi’s cheddar. 

Most recipes mix the greens and 
cheese together, but keeping them 
separate, as Fred Plotkin suggests 
in his book Recipes from Paradise, 
means the pie, once cut, looks 


Wash, chop and 

soften the stems; 
wilt the leaves. Fry 
the onions, add the 
greens, then cool 
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much more striking. The eggs add 
a similar wow factor - they can 
be left out if you don’t care for 
hard-boiled ones, but I think they 
feel appropriate in an Easter pie. 


Perfect torta pasqualina 

Put the flour and salt in a large 
bowl, combine with the oil 
and about 75ml tepid water, 
then add just enough water 

to bring everything together 
into a coherent dough. 

Knead until smooth, cover 
with a damp cloth and set aside 
to rest for at least an hour. 

If using chard, cut the stems 
into roughly 1cm pieces, wash, 
then soften in a large covered 
pan over a medium heat; add 
a splash of oil if they stick. 
Meanwhile, roughly chop and 
wash the leaves, then add these 


Line a tin with 

a third of the 
pastry, brush with 
oil, then add two 
more thin layers of 
pastry and oil 


to the stem pan and cook until 
wilted. (Spinach, meanwhile, can 
be wilted whole.) Cool, then put 
in a clean tea towel and squeeze 
out as much liquid as you can. 
Fry the onion in the oil until 
soft, then stir in the greens, take 
off the heat and leave to cool. 
Beat together the ricotta, 
yoghurt and an egg, then add the 


parmesan and nutmeg, and season. 


Lightly grease a deep, 24cm 
tart tin, and heat the oven anda 
baking tray to 200C (180C fan)/ 
gas 6. Divide the pastry into six 
equal pieces and cover with a tea 
towel so they don’t dry out. Take 
two pieces of the pastry, roll them 
into a large ball, then roll out 
or stretch as thinly as possible. 
Use this to line the tart tin, 
allowing the excess to overhang, 
then brush all over with oil. 


Scatter the top 

pastry layer with 
breadcrumbs, add 
the greens, make 
four dimples and 
crack in the eggs 


Prep 20 min 
Rest Thr+ 
Cook 1hr15 min 


Serves 6-8 


For the pastry (or 
use 500g filo) 
300g plain flour 
¥, tsp fine salt 
30ml extra-virgin 
olive oil, plus extra 
for brushing 


For the filling 
1kg Swiss chard or 
spinach (if using 
frozen spinach, 
you'll need about 
2kg - defrost, 
squeeze dry and 
add in step 4) 

1 onion, finely 
chopped 

2 tbsp olive oil 
250g ricotta, 
drained 

150g full-fat Greek 
yoghurt, drained 
5 eggs (all but 

1 optional) 
50-75g finely 
grated parmesan 
Nutmeg, grated 
A handful of 
breadcrumbs 
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Roll out another piece of pastry 
very thin, then cut to the size of 
the tin and lay on top of the first. 
Oil, then repeat with a fourth piece 
of pastry. Oil the top layer, then 
scatter over the breadcrumbs. 
Spoon the chard on top, then make 
four divots in the greens, crack in 
the eggs, if using, and season. 

Carefully spoon the cheese 
on top. Roll out the fifth piece 
of pastry, brush with oil and 
lay on top, then repeat with the 
final piece of pastry, stretching it 
out over the pie. Press together 
the edges to seal, then crimp. 

Cut several slashes in the top 
layer, so the pastry cooks evenly, 
make a small hole in the centre, 
so steam can escape, then brush 
with more oil. Bake for 45-55 
minutes, until golden, then leave 
to cool to room temperature. 


Spoon the cheese 

on the greens, 
top with the last 
pastry layer, crimp 
the edges, puncture 
the top, and bake 


Iezat) 
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Kitchen aide 
How to use up 


Spare anchovies 


“I love anchovies, but often find I 
have a couple of fillets or mashed- 
up bits left over What can I do with 
them and the oil?” 

Jane, Ludlow 

Ah, anchovies. The little fishes with 
the big flavour that are equally at 
home in pasta sauces and stews as 
they are in a dressing or butter (to 
rub a roast chicken), or simply eaten 
on toast. Happily, a little goes a long 
way, which is good news for Jane 
and her near-empty tins. 

“T love anchovies and have them 
all the time,” says Patrick Martinez, 
founder of The Tinned Fish Market. 
He admits the oily fish have made 
their way into his dinner two nights 
running. If you’ve got a fillet or two 
going, Martinez recommends this 
“very rich, very quick” spaghetti 
dish. First, get your pasta cooking, 
and tear some bread (“you want 
generously sized breadcrumbs”). 
Mash up your anchovies then fry 
them in some oil from the tin for 
about 30 seconds. “Add finely 
sliced garlic for 30 seconds toa 
minute, then add the breadcrumbs, 
and fry again to soak up the oil.” 
When your spaghetti is ready, stir 
in a generous spoonful of cream 
cheese to melt, loosening with some 
reserved pasta water if need be. 
“Add your crumbs, stir gently, then 
add a squeeze of lemon to balance 
the oiliness, and some pepper.” 

Puttanesca is another eminently 
sensible way to use stray fillets, 
as is the top of a pizza or onion 
tart. However, when it comes to 
those broken-up bits lurking in 

, the bottom of the tin, it’s got to be 
g mayonnaise. Chef Ben Tish, who 

2 is behind the menu at the recently 
E opened The Princess Royal in west 
c London, says: “Blend egg yolks 

= with any bits of anchovy going, 

2 their oil, and mustard, then top 

= up with olive oil.” This can then 

= be used for a multitude of things, 


but devilled eggs are a current 
Tish favourite - “that’s delicious”. 
Or, knock up a vinaigrette. “Ina 
bowl, whisk the anchovies and 
their oil, add some lemon juice, 
red-wine vinegar, and extra-virgin 
olive oil, and whisk again.” This 
is good for drizzling over salads, 
such as farro, rocket, pomegranate, 
and grilled artichokes. “Toss with 
the vinaigrette and you’ve got 
all those salty and sweet bits.” 
Also good for topping salads 
are Martinez’s breadcrumbs from 
his pasta dish, while food writer 
and self-confessed anchovy fan 
Alison Roman uses her fillets 
to make magic white beans. In 
Nothing Fancy, she cooks sliced 
garlic in olive oil, then adds her 
fillets, capers, and chilli flakes, 
sizzling until the little fish melt. 
She tosses in white beans, 
cooks for about 10 minutes, 
then finishes with salad leaves, 
herbs, parmesan, and a squeeze 
of lemon. Serve as is or, Roman 
writes: “I do dream about eating 
it with grilled whole trout or lamb 
shoulder with garlicky tomatoes.” 
You could also spread the 
anchovy joy on pan con tomate. 
Tish grills focaccia or ciabatta, then 
smears with broken anchovies 
and their oil. “Top with crushed 
tomatoes and you’ve got smoky 
tomato bread.” That will taste 
even better once those tomatoes 
hit their stride this summer. 
Anna Berrill 
Got a culinary dilemma? Email 
feast@theguardian.com 
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Waste not... 
Leftover lamb 
Tom Hunt 


I first came across maqluba watching 
a cooking demo by Franco- 
Palestinian chef Fadi Kattan and 

was instantly hooked. As Kattan 
explains: “Maqluba is a one-pot meal 
that has a fantastic balance between 
protein, grains and vegetables.” It 
can also help to upcycle leftover 
roast lamb and vegetables. 


Magqluba 
Ina litre of water, simmer a roast leg 
of lamb bone, a chopped onion, two 
bay leaves, 30g tomato puree and 
5g chopped parsley stalks for two 
hours. Remove the bay and bone. 
Put up to 250g leftover roast lamb 
meat in a bowl. Soak 300g basmati 
rice in water. Thickly slice an 
aubergine, then fry in a tablespoon 
of olive oil until golden. Thickly slice 
two boiled or roast potatoes. Drain 
acan of chickpeas. Cut an optional 
100g piquillo pepper into slices. 
Now build the maqluba ina 
medium pan with a lid: lay a mosaic 
of pepper, if using, in the base, then 
top with, in turn, the potatoes, lamb, 
chickpeas and aubergine. Drain the 
rice, then mix with two tablespoons 
of olive oil and a teaspoon each 
of ground cinnamon, cardamom 
seeds, turmeric and allspice, and 
season to taste. Tip into the pot 
and spread in an even layer. Add 
400ml lamb stock, cover and bring 
to a boil. Turn down the heat and 
cook gently for 20 minutes, until 
the liquid’s absorbed. Leave to 
rest for a few minutes, then puta 
large platter on top and flip. Tap 
the base of the pot, then slowly lift 
off. Top the maqluba with chopped 
parsley and a handful of almond 
slivers or pine nuts, and serve. 
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Cookery writer of the year 
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Rachel Roddy 


Tales from an 
Italian kitchen 


Zuccotto (sponge dome 
filled with ricotta, cream, 
candied fruit and nuts) 
There are, of course, legends about 
zuccotto, the dome-shaped, ricotta- 
filled sponge pudding. One is that 
Bernardo Buontalenti, the architect 
who designed ice houses for the 
Medici family, also designed for 
them a semifreddo pudding using a 
metal artillery helmet, or zuccotto, 
as a form. Another is that its shape 
and sponge (stained with alchermes 
liqueur) resemble an ecclesiastical 
zuccotto (scarlet skullcap). Or is ita 
sponge tribute to Florence’s duomo? 
But I like the legend about 
Buontalenti the most: architect, 
theatrical designer, military 
engineer and the man credited with 
inventing Italian gelato. Where 
was he when he had the stroke of 
genius for using a metal helmet as a 
mould for a frozen cream pudding? 
In searching my own house for 
a suitable mould, I did wonder 
about using my son’s plastic 
helmet, but only briefly, before 
setting on a small one-and-a-half- 
litre metal bowl. Sadly not copper, 
which is what Giovanni Righi 
Parenti suggests in his detailed 
book about Tuscan food. He gives 
two recipes for zuccotto - both 
sponge-lined domes with toasted 
nuts and candied fruit; one with 
a filling of cream, the other of 
ricotta. For soaking the sponge, 
he offers seven alcoholic options: 
strega, Bénédictine, rum, Grand 
Marnier, creme de cacao, cherry 
brandy, or alchermes - the only 
one we have at home; a bottle 
bought four years ago and gathering 
dust at the back of a bookcase. 
According to Darra Goldstein in 
the Oxford Companion to Sugar 
and Sweets, the first recorded 
recipe for alchermes is from ancient 
Baghdad, and it called for apple 
juice, gold leaf, cinnamon, musk, 
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pearls, rosewater, sugar, aloes, and 
chermes (AKA cochineal - a blood- 
red dye skilfully extracted from a 
small parasitic insect of the same 
name). This precious tonic was 
prescribed for heart palpitations, 
and as a treatment for melancholy 
and madness. The recipe then 
travelled to Europe, where it 

was adapted, most notably by 
renaissance Florence’s Officina 
Profumo Farmaceutica, into its 
confectio alchermes, an infusion 
of cochineal, spices, rose and 
honey in alcohol, which became 
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Stately pleasure 
dome: Rachel's 
zuccotto cake 


* Scan to 
; buy these 
Et at Ocado 
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a precious renaissance remedy 
of prodigious strength. In his 
scandalous 18th-century memoir, 
the librettist Lorenzo Da Ponte 
recounts how, after being dragged 
more dead than alive from a carriage 
after an accident, three glasses of 
alchermes made him a new man. 

Cochineal was and remains an 
important ingredient and industry 
in Peru and the Canary Islands. 
Since 2009, it has to be clearly 
labelled as a food colourant because 
it is an allergen for a small number 
of people. For your zuccotto, of 
course, you don’t have to use 
alchermes; you have a mini-bar of 
options for your sponge dome, a 
slice of which not only calms and 
reassures, but also brings joy. 

Don’t be intimidated: zuccotto is 
a joy to make, too. Using a balloon 
or electric whisk, beat six egg yolks 
and 150g icing sugar until pale and 
fluffy. In another bowl, whisk the 
six egg whites until stiff, then unite 
with the yolk mixture. Tip into a 
lined baking tin and bake at 190C 
(170C fan)/gas 5 for 40 minutes, or 
until firm and golden, then leave 
to cool completely. For the filling, 
whisk 250ml whipping cream until 
it stands in peaks, then fold in 400g 
ricotta, 50g icing sugar and 50g 
each of roughly chopped almonds, 
candied orange and dark chocolate. 
Cut across the cake to produce long, 
1cm-thick slices. Line the bowl by 
laying the longest slice down the 
middle and working outwards, 
patching as necessary. Sprinkle the 
sponge with the chosen alcohol. 
Fill the hollow with the ricotta and 
cream mixture, then close witha 
layer of sponge. Cover and freeze 
for at least eight hours. Remove 
from the freezer 45 minutes before 
serving, then invert on to a plate. 
Whip 250ml more cream, use this 
to cover the dome, then dust with 
cocoa powder and serve in slices. 


Grace Dent 


‘The pork-fat custard 
tasted like bacon trifle’ 
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The server’s end-of-dinner offer 

at Lisboeta had all the hallmarks 
of the chef. “Nuno would love you 
to try the pork-fat custard witha 
port caramel,” he said, ina manner 
that suggested chef-patron Nuno 
Mendes, the kind-eyed disrupter 
of Portuguese food in Britain, 

had left me no real option. 

I did not want the pork-fat custard 
(right). I wasn’t entirely sure, 
earlier in the meal, that I wanted 
the razor clam and blood sausage 
on toast - it tasted like musky 
armpit - but in both cases I found 
myself nodding in acceptance, 
because Mendes’ restaurants are 
always a wild and educational ride. 
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He has become famous and loved 

in the British food scene over the 
last decade for a shaggy avuncular 
charm that masks a fervent mischief 
in his cooking, plus a noble urge 

to chivvy Britain past the piri 

piri and pastel de nata approach 

to Portugal. If Mendes did crack 

one day and simply dish up spicy 
chicken, croquettes and octopus, 

he would probably be richer than 
God, yet instead he persists with the 
likes of cured, room-temperature 
slivers of amberjack fish topped 
with orange and onion, or wild 
mushrooms in egg-yolk bread sauce 
alongside plates of pungent sheep’s 
cheese from Serra da Arrabida. 


30 Charlotte St, 
London W1T 2NG 
020-3830 9888 
Open Mon-Tue 
5.30pm-11pm, 
Weds-Sat 12pm- 
11.30pm, Sun 12pm- 
5pm. About £75 a 
head, plus drinks 
and service 
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And lest everything, to the 
British palate, be a little wobbly and 
unstructured, there is Coombeshead 
farm bread with vivid-pink, whipped 
pork fat to mop one’s plate. Each 
dish at Lisboeta comes with a story 
from each server about their mother 
or grandmother or great aunt who 
cooked this very egg-yolk sauce or 
lamb chanfana stew every Sunday, 
because Mendes has created a slice 
of deeply personal Portugal here 
along Charlotte Street, and the staff 
can’t help themselves. So as you 
begin the chanfana (right) - a dark 
bowl of lamb shoulder, slow-cooked 
in red wine with turnip top and 
chunks of bread - they approach 
to recount tales of their childhood. 
The emotion is sort of exhausting, 
but Grace Jones and the Clash were 
playing loudly in the bathroom, 
so I hid in there occasionally. 

On a Monday night, in mid-spring, 
Lisboeta was jam-packed, because 
wherever Mendes goes, the food 
crowd follows. He was once the 
chef at Chiltern Firehouse, a sort of 
celebrity safari park, which I always 
thought was a peculiar fit, because 
Mendes really cared about cooking 
and the clientele cared only about 


hoping to see Romeo Beckham or 
Lindsay Lohan. Mendes was bringing 
the intensity of Ferran Adria - whom 
he cites as an influence - and his 
clientele were pushing salad leaves 
about a plate while uploading 
toilet selfies. Mendes then opened 
Viajante - where diners first saw 
his real passion for showcasing 
Portugal but with Japanese, Iberian 
and South American influences. 
At Maos he offered an intense 
three-hour, seasonal tasting 
menu to only 16 people at a time. 
Lisboeta, by comparison, feels like 
a breezier, more down-to-earth 
space. It isn’t remotely cheap: that 
very delicious, deeply satisfying 
lamb stew was £44, to serve 
two - although a hungry person 
could have demolished it; a side of 
charlotte potatoes was a further £6. 
A delightful, crumbly Goan spiced 
freshly baked pork pie was as big 
as a baby’s palm at £3 a mouthful. 
However, as rents and bills 
increase in restaurants, Iam growing 
inured to dishes being stretched, 
styled and described to feel much 
larger than they are once you remove 
the leaves and garnish. At Lisboeta, 
there are hits and misses, but I 
certainly left a more learned person 
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calories on this. 
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on authentic Portuguese dining. Do 
I like the wobbly, porky, milky egg- 
yolk custard on a bed of blood-red 
port caramel? Not especially. It tastes 
precisely as it sounds. Like a Bacony 
Bird’s Trifle. But do I support Nuno 
Mendes’ indefatigable urge to serve 
it? Yes I do. With all my heart. It’s 
tough out there for mavericks right 
now; we have to applaud them. Even 
if the bacalhau a bras - confit cod 
with caramelised onion and potato - 
tastes the same as one of those 1980s 
cod portions that we boiled in bags. 
Despite all these things, Lisboeta 
is an intimate, gently challenging 
attempt to bring the vibrant 
traditions of Portugal to UK palates, 
with Mendes at the helm offering his 
typical twinkly-eyed tricks. There 
are much, much worse places in 
London to order a white port and 
tonic and half a dozen pork pies as 
you watch the London food scene 
waltz past. The service is charming 
and prompt, the music is great and 
Mendes will most likely be behind 
the pass, because it’s beyond doubt 
that when it comes to his restaurants, 
he cares deeply. His pork custard 
will most definitely be cited on end- 
of-2022 restaurant round-ups. And 
rightfully so. It was unforgettable. 
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